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MEN AGAINST FIRE 


By COLONEL S. L. A. MARSHALL 


Colonel Marshall, who developed the method of on-the-spot interviews for writing and 
substantiating military history, personally observed the disparity between our claim of mili- 
tary strength and the hard facts of combat—notably he witnessed personally the evidence 
that at most only 25% of the men in combat units did any firing of their weapons. 


MEN AGAINST FIRE is an astounding and startling book. In it he analyzes our battle 
weaknesses and relates them to the problem of future war, weaknesses in use of available 
fire power, in leadership, in our emphasis on training, in our actual tactics. 


| MEN AGAINST FIRE is a book which every leader and every soldier owes it to himself to 
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HATCHER’S NOTEBOOK 


By MAJOR GENERAL JULIAN S. HATCHER 


Here is the gun book for military men or for the gun bug generally. In HATCHER'’S NOTE- 

BOOK General Hatcher rounds up the findings of years of experience in the Ordnance 

Department in small arms—with fascinating comments on the development of automatic 

weapons in the American Army, on the strength of receiver and action, on what it takes to 

blow up an issue rifle or the .45 Colt—on all the footnotes and the invaluable sidelights 
which are needed to round out a thorough grasp of military weapons. 


$5.00 
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The War With Words 


HE soldier has always thought of his 
business as one of bullets more than of 
words. 


Words have always been needful and use- 
ful to him, but in the end it was bullets 
that counted—in our own day—bullets, shells 
and bombs. 


They are what it has always taken, when 
the words have proved finally useless—when 
the talk turned into attack. 


Well, bullets and shells and bombs, plus 
the new weapons—the atomic weapons and 
the new chemical and bacteriological weapons 
—can still settle things, if it comes to that. 


They can settle the hash of the world. 


That's the chief thing they are likely to set- 
tle if anyone turns those weapons loose on a 
world war scale. 


The soldier knows it, like everybody else. 
Knows that what former Secretary Patterson 
once said is true—that the only way to win the 
next war is to keep it from being fought. 


UT that fact cannot alter our present 
need for weapons. 


The tremendously greater destructiveness 
of modern weapons is the one reason we must 
have them—in plenty. 


So long as we believe in the United States 
of America . . . 


So long as we think we have something 
here in the U. S.—something better . . . 


So long as we have faith in our own dem 
cratic life in a world where there is little of j; 
elsewhere .. . 


So long as we're sure of these things, we 
need the weapons—in quantity—along with 
all the men, the trained units, we'll need to 
use them. 


For not to have them is not to care what 
happens. 


Not to have them is to say we'd rather not 
win if it comes to war. 


Not to insist upon having them—not to 
demand them as American citizens is to say 
the same thing which is, in other words: 


“I would rather have the enemy win the 
next war than see my own country use the 
weapons the enemy is likely to use.” 


And very much more simply, that means 
“T am willing to see my country’s history end.’ 


And, probably, “I am willing to be de- 
stroyed or made a slave in mind and body.” 


We must have the weapons—bullets, shells, 
bombs, atomic bombs, gases, and germs. 


We must have them in case words fail 
again. 


But must words fail? 
They always have, but must they again? 


Not necessarily. 


If men can split the atom they may quite 
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conceivably make a more powertul weapon 
yet. 


They may make it through an equal or 
greater effort, and out of materials ready at 


hand. 


They may make a weapon with which the 
most powerful threat of destruction may be 
completely overcome. 


They may make that weapon out of words. 


AR with words, psychological warfare, 

is in actual fact upon us. The present 
attack has been going on for a long time but 
now it grows in strength as it reaches a full 
offensive. 


Like all forms of modern warfare, it in- 
cludes whole populations in its front of attack. 
It may be aimed most directly at the vital 
spots, the soft spéts. But all are within the 
scope of its impact. 


Words are a weapon—have always been a 
weapon. A weapon for the soldier as well 
as the diplomat. And many an able soldier 
has used them effectively at times throughout 
the history of war—has even won surrenders 
with them, and saved lives. 


But the full power of words, the ways they 
affect men and groups of men and nations, 
and how and why they affect them—only re- 
cently have these things been learned. The 
laws that apply when words are used to influ- 
ence men and nations. 


The laws of word warfare. Not even yet 
do we know them completely, do they form 
an accurate science, though no longer is there 
much mystery about them. 
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The knowledge exists. What is needed is 
that it become more common knowledge. 


Fu: the soldier the situation is simply 
this: 

The time is here when attack and defense 
by words have importance for him equal to 
that of attack and defense by physical weap- 
ons. And in the sense that we may be in for 
a long onslaught of words—words used to win 
the rest of the world away from America, and 
words used directly to weaken America- 
words are the more important. 


Yes, words and the understanding they can 
bring of attempts to create misunderstanding 
—and of the things we believe in and know 
are best because they have worked well for us 
in America—words, with the help of brotherly 
treatment, now form the only possible means 
of winning the world conflict of ideas we are 
in the midst of. 

Yes, words—psychological strategy on the 
grand scale (together with economic strategy, 
and both backed up with the strength of weap- 
ons to use if the destruction of war must 
come )—they hold the only promise of truly 
winning out through never having to fight. 


The soldier like the civilian must waste no 
time in learning. He must know the prin- 
ciples and methods of psychological wartare 
as well as he knows the principles of his older 
strategy and tactics. 


There may be year upon year of war with 
words ahead of us. 


To lose that war could well mean that any 
fighting war which followed it might also be 
lost. 

















Infantry Specialist 


EVERY WAR IS FOLLOWED BY A PERIOD OF DEBATE IN 
which history makes up its mind as to the merits of the com- 
manders who led the armies and navies to victory and de- 
feat. The question is not one that can be resolved in any 
absolute sense—war is not a game of chess, the forces and 
responsibilities are always unequal—but it provides large 
areas of fascinating ratiocination from which occasionally 


something of critical value emerges. 


N the days of the long drought 
I (1920-40) Inrantry JouRNAL 
editors knew of only a small hand 
ful of American writers who so 
much as thought about military af 
fairs, let alone wrote about them. 
One of the very few exceptions 
Fletcher Pratt, whose first 
JouRNAL article appeared in 1930. 
In the following years he had pub- 
lished in these columns a study of Napoleon’s Italian 
campaigns and a portrait study of Phil Sheridan, along 
with a great many more articles. The civilian press usu- 
ally identifies Pratt as a “naval historian” because of his 
two books on the Navy and his invention of a Naval 
War Game that’s reputedly played by our admirals in 
moments of relaxation. But Pratt has interests far wider 
than the sea. He has written iconoclastically of portions 
of American history, biographies of soldiers (Julius 
Caesar among others), and fantastic novels—“of the 
according to one reviewer. During the 
war Pratt went to the Pacific Theater for Harper's 
Magazine and vividly reported some of the great land 
and sea battles in that Theater. Since the war he has 


written an official history of the Marine Corps in 
World War II. He makes his home in New York City. 


was 





wildest sort” 


In this respect the 


case of the second World War is aberrant. There is not, no 
is there likely to be, much disagreement as to the abilities 
of the most prominent commanders; but the essential com 
mand decisions were so often arrived at in committee that 
there is a good deal of doubt as to who should be credited 
with what achievements. There was no question that thi 
first American high command appointment of the war gave 
the Allies an administrator and coordinator of genius in 
General Eisenhower. In fact the last M-day nomination to 
turn out so well was that of George Washington. Nobod) 
doubts that in General Omar Bradley we rather unexpect 
edly turned up one of the ablest field commanders in Ameri 
can history. The debatable points are along the boundaries 
of their mutual authority and in the region where both are 
rivals in reputation of Sir Bernard Montgomery. 

It is a rivalry that neither of the American officers would 
recognize as against each other. The personal relations 
were strikingly like the intimacy of Grant and Sherman 
Though in most respects the men were so very diffe Tent, 
there are some remarkable parallels between the career 0! 
the general whom the Count of Paris called, “the true ce 
stroyer of the Rebellion” and the officer who broke thos 
German armies that had laid half a world under contribu 
tion. Both Sherman and Bradley had roots deep in the 
Middlewest. Both were “sleepers” in the sense that no one 
ever heard of them until they came to the high comm and 
literally out of nowhere, certainly from the civilian view 
point and to some extent from the military. Both were dis 
tinguished by a perfect willingness to take calculated risk, 
yet calculated the risk so extremely closely that subse 
quent criticism often denied that it was there to be taken 
Both won to an extraordinary degree the affection o! the 
rear rank private. General Omar Bradley was neve: ob 
served arguing strategy with his soldiers while poking : 
knife into a tomato can in pursuit of fragments of stev but 
with allowances for differences in conditions, “Here comes 
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PART ONE 


By 
Fletcher 
Pratt 


with the name 
of “the G.I. General” come to pretty much the same thing. 
\lso on at least one occasion Bradley was 
ing the help of his aide in order to smooth out the ground 
tor his own bed with an entrenching tool. 

There is something symbolic about that last—Bradley 
lown on the ground where he will get dirt behind his ears 


Brad” and a hand-wave instead of a salute, 


observed refus 


n the manner traditional to infantrymen. When he was 
appointed to command the II Corps in Africa, the press 
could find very little to say about him except that he was 
an infantry specialist” which, if it is a little like an attempt 
) identify a particular boxer by calling him a punching 
pecialist, does set Bradley off to some degree from every 
ther general of the war. He is the only one, Allied or 
\xis, to whom the phase could reasonably be applied. One 
the perplexities confronting the German High Command 
in dealing with a Bradley offensive was the realization that 
t would be based on the use of none of those spectacular 
nechanical devices against which it is possible in some 
egree to provide, but on the movements of combat in 
intry, which are subject to every variation that the tem 
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perament and training of the commander will allow. 

The Germans of World War II gave a good deal of at 
tention to temperament and training among the officers most 
likely to oppose them, and I think there is some reason to 
believe that Omar Br: idley was rather deliberately ke pt in 
background positions where the Germans would not work 
up a file on him as a potential opponent. Not that the man 
who heads The Infantry School at Fort Benning is exactly 
obscure; but any reason: able person looking OveT a sketch of 
Gener: il B radley’ Ss Career whe to the time he stood “pe 
across the dust and rock of Tunisia in command of an 
Army Corps might indeed “ ve concluded that he was # ir 
sunk in schoclerarkses appointments, unlikely ever to lead 
an army and perhaps not even a division in ‘the field. 

His service with troops was limited to three years in train 
ing camps on the heels of his graduation from West Point 
and to the training command of two successive divisions 

28th and 82d) during the early months of 1942. He came 
to the 82d after a year as head of The Infantry School, 
to that from four years as an instructor at West Point, 


and 
a year 
at the War College and four other years as an instructor at 
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General Bradley and General Courtney H. Hodges at Fort 
Benning in 1941 when General Bradley took command of 
The Infantry School from General Hodges. Later in Europe 
General Hodges was one of Bradley's top lieutenants. 


True, he was known to his fellow officers as an 
able soldier of mild and deliberate, though decisive and 
forthright character; but the career is all like that. He had 
not even been overseas in World War I, and what he had 
done to indicate particular fitness for high command was 
largely concealed within the minds of the General Staff 

including the mind of General George C. Marshall) and 
therefore inaccessible to the enemy. If the enemy had any 
psychological spies around watching him, they would have 
reported that he was an amiable, easygoing man, whom 
corporals found no trouble conversing with; that he never 
missed a baseball game he could possibly get to, and was 
so devoted to hunting that at Benning he used to go out to a 
swamp and shoot the heads off half a dozen water mocca- 
sins before breakfast; that unlike most Army officers who 
get the edges rubbed off their speech by moving around, 
he had kept a strong twang from his native Missouri and a 
somewhat farme zich turn of phrase; and that his chief in- 
tellectual characteristic was common sense—for which the 
German language has no phrase. Not a dangerous oppo- 
nent, if an opponent at all. 


Benning. 


Questioning Quality of Mind 


he General's procedures in his various training and staff 
tasks were so normal that there was little to report about 
them except the statistics of performance. At Benning he 
made few changes and those of no particular significance 
‘one of them was the use of a somewhat wider front in 
infantry attack than had been considered feasible), and the 
divisions he commanded were well and thoroughly trained, 
but not to the point where they stood out far beyond the 
others. He did produce the ambitious plan for expanding 
the officer candidate school, the plan that was later put 
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into effect. But this also was essentially an admir 
schoolteaching performance. : 

Che emerging quality of Bradley's mind lies so: ewh», 
deeper. During the Benning period he disagreed n 
with the feeling, common in our service in the su 
1941, that the Germans had discovered all the 
modern war and that in building our new army v 
not do better than imitate them. As of that sum: 
fall there certainly seemed less reason to contrad u 
an opinion than to accept it. Poland, Norway, the L 
Countries, France, Yugoslavia and Greece had gone doy 
like ninepins; the Nazi armies were sweeping irresistibly 
across the plains of Russia. Bradley did not think they } 
achieved a perfection that we should imitate, but rathe; 
that the German successes were a warning to seek out mor 
carefully and to emphasize the strong features of our | 
military organization. He held that there was nothi 
sacrosanct about German tactics or organization, that the 
had brought results by getting the most out of the materia 
they had; and as of that date his opinion was heretical 

There is also the incident Cit can be called no more 
the 28th Division, with a flash of that forthright and d 
cisive action within the bounds of the common patté 
which was to characterize Bradley as a field command 
The National Guard was a long way from readiness { 
war when called into Federal service in 1940. The respon 
bility probably rested at least as much on the Regular = 
as on the Guard itself, but the empirical fact was a fact stil 
to a considerable extent in 1942, with the guns alread; 
booming among the Pacific Islands, when it was alread) 
evident that if western Europe were to be recovered fron 
German domination the Army of the United States wouk 
have to do most of the work. Many of the National Guar 
divisions had been “purged” by triangularization, the x 
tirement of overage officers and the inclusion of selective 
service men, but the process of preparing them to fight the 
ruthlessly efficient Germans had not yet been carried far in 
some formations. One of these was the 28th. 

When General Bradley arrived at the division’s training 
area at Camp Livingston, Louisiana, he passed the word 
that he was not to be received with ceremonies on his first 
tour of inspection. In one battalion’s area his arrival wa: 
signalized by the appearance of the bugler, who blew 
complicated call no one had ever heard before, whereupon 
the entire battalion broke from cover and trotted across : 
field in an “attack maneuver” no one had ever seen befor 
The division was not all that bad, of course—it hardl) 
could be—but it was by no means in good shape and Gen 
eral Bradley , investigating the cause, became convinced th 
the reason lay i in the advanced state of friendliness among 
officers and enlisted men. 

Now he himself was a notably friendly man. He hx 
been described by one of the newspaper panegyrists as the 
only General who ever said “excuse me” to a corpo! al, 2 
exclusive compliment which is far indeed from truth He 
was certainly a great believer in the idea that orders are be' 
ter executed in a spirit of cooperation than in response ' 
bellowings. But he had never missed the point that frienc! 
cooperation can be permitted in any military organ ration 
only when it rests on a solid basis of mutual con! lence 
when the men know that their officers will give the might 
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Lind of orders and the officers know that men will do the 
right thing in 5 ing to orders. There is a great deal in 
war that cannot put into any order; there are a great 
many points at which the leader must depend upon his 
nen to think an act for themselves. This becomes in- 
reasingly true as the power of modern weapons turns the 
battlefield into an open, fire-swept area where no one man 

n give close support to another. It is especially true of 

tantry. 

There was nothing basically wrong with the 28th, the 
General decided. The degree of fraternization his person- 




















































bh nel had achieved was the legitimate product of efficiency, 
ut it was efficiency in the performance of the peacetime 
luties of the National Guard. The division as a whole had 
‘ot vet learned how much it had to learn, or that it must 
treat into a past where everything was still to learn. The 
; riendly atmosphere could only be reestablished on the 
“! BY basis of a new achievement, or to put it otherwise, the 
onds of severity had been relaxed and the men who re- 
.xed them now found it impossible to tighten their official 
» dealings with subordinates who had become their friends. 
a General Bradley tore the division apart till hardly one 
_ stone of it rested upon another. A few officers were relieved; 
o nearly evervone who could be was sent away to a school of 
‘ Bi} some kind; every sergeant in the division was transferred to 
26 some other company, where he would no longer be among 
ws men he had learned to call by their first names. It was one 
f the most thorough reorganizations any National Guard 
ne division received, and it was a success precisely because it 
om, was not a purge at all in the normal sense; heads did not 
- roll and there was no fuss or scandal. In an astonishingly 
= short time the 28th became the division that fought off the 
a ittacks of no less than nine German divisions among the 
\rdennes without breaking. 
va There is a tale from this period which helps to illustrate 
; Un how Bradley got himself called the G.I. General. He went 
ir in 
ning 
VOIC 
first 
a 
” In February, 1943 the situation in Tunisia was that the 
1p°) Germans had broken through at Sidi-Bou-Zid and Kasserine 
= | Gap, badly defeating the U. S. II Corps. The loss of for- 
i “ ® ward airfields that resulted was particularly hard to take as 
— the Allied forces had only recently worked up to something 
oi like an effective command of the skies. While the enemy 
os had not been able to push their drive deep enough to dis- 
—_. rupt communications between Americans and the British 
has as they hoped, the setback had cost time, casualties and 
“4 ibove all, damage to morale at that crucial moment when 
ip the change-over from defense to offense was in progress. 
General Fredendall was relieved from command of the 
o \| Corps; and although Eisenhower had the flamboyant 
oy Patton to replace him, all our commands in large units were 
+t still on an experimental basis, it was still uncertain how 
‘ie well any given officer would come out in a shooting war. 
- Chere was a felt want for a general who could be a replace- 
aie ment for Patton in case that experiment did not work out, 
- another officer who could be groomed for the command of 
NAL 
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Tunisian Testing Ground 


Major Bradley a War College student in 1934. 


out incognito with the men on a 25-mile night hike, walk 
ing along the moving lines to observe reactions. “God damn 
the guy that organized this hike,” remarked someone out of 
the dark. “Yep,” said Bradley, “they ought to hang him.” 


the largest units in our greatly expanding operations. 

Just who made the decision that came to rest on Bradley 
is so uncertain that it was probably one of those committee 
arrangements. Eisenhower knew him as a classmate of that 
famous West Point Group from 1915 which produced more 
than thirty generals, and had seen him since that time at 
Benning. It was under Lieutenant Colonel George C. 
Marshall that Bradley had been an instructor at The In 
fantry School and the Chief of Staff reportedly marked him 
for a future high command at the time. Either way the gen 
eral began to move around the roads of Tunisia in a jeep 
during the early days of March. Patton broke through at 
El Guettar, Montgomery flanked the Mareth Line and 
genuine command of the air was gained. The enemy, with 
Von Arnim now replacing Rommel, were backed up against 
the final series of hil] masses defending the northeast corner 
of Tunisia and a campaign to breach them was the next 
operation. 

The Allied aero-naval operations had by this time cut 
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the Axis troops off from any hope of reinforcement and 
from all but the most fitful sources of supply, so there was 
not much doubt that the task of cleaning them out of 
Africa could be accomplished in the long run. The diff- 
culties lay in that final qualifying phrase—the question of 
time, which always works against the party on the offensive. 
[he German objective was not on the ground but on the 
calendar. If they could hold the Tunisian bastion through 
the summer, not only could a Russian campaign be under- 
taken to retrieve the disaster of Stalingrad, but also any at- 
tack on the fortress of Western Europe would be delayed by 
a full year, with the opportunity thus accorded for building 
new fortifications, training new reserves, bringing nearer 
to perfection new technical devices. 

There was an excellent chance that the Germans could 
achieve this. Although reinforcement had been cut off, 
they did not lack for men or weapons or food to make a 
summer's fighting along the lines reached in mid-April. On 
the southern front the British Eighth Army was faced by 
a series of ridges extending without a break to the tip of 

Cape Bon Peninsula, too rough for the employment of 
armor and affording admirable emplacements for artillery 
and the observation posts that supported it. The place could 
be taken by the application of sufhcient weight, but that 
would be essentially a siege operation, with the implications 
of delay involved in that type of attack. 

North of this front and around the angle were the two 
main corridors through the hills into the coastal plain—the 
valleys of the Miliane and Medjerda Rivers. Here General 


Alexander, in tactical command, planned to make his main 
effort with two British corps and one French, his ten diy 
sions including three of armor, which were highly suitabl 
for valley country. The difficulty was that the Nazi com 
mander knew that the main attack must come throug! 

there and would be prepared to meet it, especially by mean: 
of those fire-covered mine fields whose employment the 
Germans understood so well. North of the two valleys an 
other set of rugged hill masses rises and does not cease ti 
it reaches the sea. 


Bradley Moves the Il Corps 


The decision to use the American II Corps against thes 
northern hill masses may well have been partly politica! 
There was a good deal of feeling on the American home 
front that the decision to fight Germany before Japan was: 
mistake, and an effective American part in the Tunisian 
campaign would go far toward eliminating that idea. Ther 
was also the sound military point that if Cape Bon offered 
an area where the Axis troops might hold out for a long 
time, there was another hardly less good in the rough 
northern tip of Tunisia, terminating in the great fortress 0! 
Bizerte, to which all approaches were canalized between 
mountain and water. The mountain front west of thi 
complex might be difficult ground for fighting; but unles 
the Germans were badly defeated among the hills there, 
breakthrough along the Medjerda might easily lea\ es 
capable of an impacted defense around Bizerte. 

This was the situation and these the problem when 
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A close-up of a portion of Hill 609. 
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Hill positions in the line of advance to Hill 609 from the west. (Photographed from terrain model prepared by the Engi- 
neer Board, Fort Belvoir, Virginia.) 
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The Tine River Valley, scene of the 34th Division's push to Chouigui, in the second phase of operations. 
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Bradley took over II Corps on April 
17. 1943, while Patton was sent to 
prepare the invasion of Sicily. The 
new chief had three infantry divi- 
sons. Ist, 9th, 34th, and the Ist Ar- 
mored, all now being moved north 
from the central sector, right across 
he communication lines of the Brit- 
ish First Army, amid an atmosphere 
of considerable secrecy. That move 
was later considered one of the major 
logistic achievements of the war, and 
if the Germans did hear about it they 
didn’t believe it. Attempting a move 
like that under an unknown general 
would confirm for them Der Fihrer’s 
remarks that the Americans were mili- 
tary idiots. 

When the move had been com- 
pleted on April 22, Bradley had in 
line a small French formation, the 
Corps Frane d'Afrique, next to the 
coast and operating tactically under 
Major General Manton Eddy’s 9th 
Division, which was next southward 
see map, page 8).’ Before the latter 
formation lay the Sedjenane Valley 
which, since the run of the ridges is 
southwest to northeast, looks on any- 
thing but a very large scale map like 
a direct highway to Bizerte. The ap- 
pearance is deceptive; the ridges from 
both sides constantly throw off inter- 
locking spurs, the whole valley is cov- 
ered with heavy man-high scrub that 
imposes a barrier on visibility and 
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made easy those infiltration counter- 
attacks on a small scale which do so much to disjoint an 
offensive. Beneath this vegetation the valley was heavily 
mined and booby-trapped. 

To the right of the 9th Division’s zone rose a hill, Djebel 
El Hara, overlooking a watercourse called the Oued 
Djumine which runs through a rather wider and flatter 
valley than that of the Sedjenane to Mateur, the key road 
center of northern Tunisia. This valley looked like a good 
route for an armored thrust, but British intelligence on the 
area indicated that it was even more heavily mined than 
the Sedjenane and it was dominated through nearly half 
its length from the south by a commanding bare ridge, Hill 
609. Not only did this hill afford observation positions; it 
was filled with 88s practically boresighted to take in flank 
any advance along the valley. With hardly a break Hill 
609 leads into another complex which dominates the widest 
valley of all, that of the Tine, but this valley narrows and 
after some ten miles turns sharply north toward Mateur 
under the shadow of another hill mass overlooking it from 


the east. It became known to our troops as “Mousetrap 
Valley.” 


*All maps and pictures of the Tunisian battlefields are from To Bizerte 
with the II Corps, published by the Historical Division, Department of the 
Army Special Staff. 
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Bradley's plan of attack was as unorthodox as those of 
that other famous mountain fighter, Marshal Masséna. 
The over-all scheme was that of ignoring the inviting valleys 
and their roads except as supply routes; using his infantry 
in direct attack against the hills which, being taken, would 
uncover the ground between. Thus the 9th was heavily 
concentrated toward its own left, the 34th (Major General 
Charles W. Ryder) and Ist (Major General Terry Allen) 
were equally massed on a still narrower front at the right 
center against Hill 609 and its outriders while the infantry 
of the Ist Armored was placed in line against the ridges 
south of the Tine Valley, linking up with the British V 
Corps there. The wide valleys of the Djoumine and Tine, 
each with a total frontage wider than that occupied by the 
combined Ist and 34th Divisions, were watched only by a 
reconnaissance squadron apiece. The arrangement in 
volved the risk that the Germans would counterattack 
heavily along one of the valleys into the flanks of our in 
fantry formation and it caused a good deal of worry, at least 
to General Eddy of the 9th. But that was the risk Bradley 
calculated and took. The Nazis had three and a half divi 
sions, of which one was armored; he did not believe they 
could work up steam enough to drive a counterattack home, 
especially after our forces had gained the western noses of 
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the ridges with the observation posts these would afford. 

The attack began at 0300 on April 23 under a moon, and 
the fighting was extremely hard. The Germans were 
well dug in on reverse slopes with only observation posts 
and small groups of machine gunners forward. Their artil- 
lery and mortars could sweep the western faces of the hills 
with high-trajectory fire which struck fragments as damag- 
ing as steel splinters from the bare rock. If preliminary air 
bombardment had shaken them they showed few signs of 
it. In the first days of the attack the Ist Division by its 
right and the 9th by its left worked forward along the ridges 
under heavy casualties. By April 28 the Ist was at least in 
partial possession of a series of long vertical crests running 
nearly east and west to the south of Hill 609, and could 
put fre not only on the approaches to that eminence but 
also onto the rear slopes of some of the supporting hills 
from which the Germans were using artillery and mortars. 
Two attacks on 609 itself had been repulsed but Bradley 
had front-line evidence that the Germans had moved most 
of their antitank guns to the Medjerda Valley, where the 
British were using abundant armor. He sent in ten tanks, 
which got across the supply line to the key crest. On April 
30 the 34th assaulted the tall, flat-topped, cliff-sided hill 
simultaneously from southeast and northwest and it was 
taken in the face of constant local counterattacks, in some 
of which bayonets were actually used. 

The right wing of the 9th meanwhile had come up 
against a pair of tall conical hills known as Green and Bald 
Hills, with a narrow valley holding the town of Jefna be- 
tween. The British had tried this position earlier and had 
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come a cropper in an attempt at direct assault. Now on 
the extreme southern front of the corps zone of action the 
Ist Armored had been making good progress against resist 
ance which, though it could not be described as light, had 
a less formidable character than that faced by the 34th 
—partly because the Germans were so much concerned in 
holding the Medjerda corridor farther southward agains! 
the British drive, partly because the terrain consisted less of 
ridges lying over against each other than of a series ol 
almost round hills, which failed to offer the same oppor 
tunities for mutual support. In taking these hills the Ist 
Armored had put a good deal of fire on the trails in their 
rear to interdict supply. On the testimony of prisoner 
this had been very effective; they could get enough of 
neither biscuits nor bullets. By evening of April 26 they 
were beginning to abandon positions as soon as fire came 
down on their rear. 


Outmanevuvering the Enemy 


It seemed to General Bradley that this psychological 
habit, this willingness to concede the game when ou! 
maneuvered, might be exploited against Green and Bald 
Hills. He pushed the two left combat teams of the 9h 
still farther forward among the low hills north of Green 
and Bald, brought nearly all the divisional artillery into 
the area with some from Corps, and put them all to work 
on the roads supporting the double Jefna position. |! 
worked; on May 2 patrols brought in some prisoners who 
said they had been ordered to withdraw to Mateur and on 
May 3, Green and Bald were taken without a battle. 
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\s of that date the II Corps line was a long zigzag, 
arthest forward on the front of the 9th Division and that 
( the 34th farthest retarded at the entrance to Djoumine 
nd Tine Valleys. Farther south the Germans were hold- 
ng solidly against the British who had tried to force the 

alleys and then the ridges facing them by direct attacks 

th armor. One Nazi counterattack had even gone as far 
; a British divisional headquarters. But Von Arnim’s posi- 
‘ion was now in fact fatally shaken. The hard fighting in 
e Medjerda corridor was absorbing every man he could 
nd and he dared not draw troops from the southern front, 
where Montgomery was maintaining the kind of intensive 
irtillery fire ‘accompanied by patrol actions which always 
preceded one of his attacks. The Germans were reduced to 
the device of trying to plug gaps as they developed. 

But the situation on their right wing opposite Bradley 
was no longer one in which such palliatives would be of 
service. On the extreme north the hill defenses had been 
broken through, the country to Bizerte was neither very 
rough nor very well organized and there had not been 
time to do much mining. The route up the Djoumine was 
American whenever our forces chose to take it. Any at- 
tempt to hold it from the hill mass to the east would result 
in the troops left there being cut off, for the mousetrap of 
the Tine Valley had been sprung and the way was open 
for Bradley's tanks to go rushing right to Mateur. 

Under these circumstances German 


high rating, they found themselves in constant trouble as 
the result of the activities of our 155mm. medium artillery. 
In their system of war, guns of similar caliber had been 

largely supplanted by dive-bombers because of their su 
perior tactical mobility. Our forces had a good deal to take 
from the Stukas earlier, but by May 4 this was no longer 
true. The dive-bombers appeared only fleetingly and our 
control of the air was virtually complete. The enemy had 
thus lost all capability of making an effective counterattack 
and was committed to using his reserve in piecemeal opera 
tions. His defense had become passive; Bradley was per 
mitted to embark on a period of completely uninhibited 
maneuver and he did so in a manner reminiscent of Sum 
merall’s 1918 movement along the roads in column during 
the final drive to the Meuse. 


Estimating the Enemy's Strength 


Parenthetically, it is worth noting that there was another 
and major calculated risk here. The whole thing rested on 
a basis of deduction there were a few broken low grade 
ciphers used at the front, air reports of German movements, 
prisoner interrogations, and above all, Bradley’s personal 
reconnaissance, conducted daily in a battered jeep, usually 
in company with a division commander—reconnaissance in 
which he climbed into artillery observation posts, looked 


into everything and asked his subordinates for their ideas 





orders were issued for the evacuation 
of all North Tunisia, with a retreat 
through the central plain to the Cape 
Bon Peninsula. The forces in the 
area were to hold as long as they could 
along the line Chouigui-Mateur-Lake 
of Bizerte. On May 3 the movement 
of stores out from behind this line was 
begun. The pivot of the defensive 
system was the Chouigui Hills, a 
rough roadless district running some 
ten miles from Chouigui Town to 
Mateur, thence to Ferryville, with the 
three towns controlling all routes to 
the east and south. Geographically 
this complex was quite as difficult as 
the whole fortressed terrain already 
crossed, but Bradley instantly recog- 
nized that the defense did not possess 
the same validity. The Germans had 
not had time to fit the area with the 
elaborate mine fields and fortifications 
with interlocking fields of fire they 
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employed earlier; and they could no 
longer count on the same quantity of 
fire support. 

A great deal, then and later, was 
heard about the effectiveness of the ' 
German 88. There is no doubt that 
it was a dangerous weapon, but it is 
necessary to look on this artillery ques- 
tion from both sides. The German 
side of it is that although they did not 
give American infantry a particularly 
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[he sum of evidence from these 
sources had become very strong, but the fact that Bradley 
was perfectly right she yuld not be allowed to obscure the 
risk. Previous Allied commanders in Africa had more than 
nce assumed that the Axis troops were on their last legs 
and had been made to pay heavily for underestimating the 
recuperative powers of those wily warriors. P 
If there had been any recuperative power left in the 
\irika Korps, that command could certainly have done a 
great deal with the disposition Bradley now adopted. He 
eee the Ist Armored down the Tine Valley, right across 
the front of both the Ist and 34th and heedless of any 
counterattack that might be made into its flank. The 81st 
Reconnaissance Battalion was in Mateur at 1100 on May 3. 
By evening it had been followed in by medium tanks. 
The Ist Division, from its more southerly but more 
forward position on the right flank followed the armor, 
crossed the main route from Mateur to Chouigi and came 
up against the hills there in a holding attack. The 34th, 
using the same road net over which both the other divi- 
sions had passed, went straight eastward against Chouigi 
Town. “I never saw that one in the book,” said the Gen 
eral, whose solutions to map problems at Benning often 
had a touch of the unorthodox, “but it seemed like a good 
idea so I did it.” Then, a little nervous over the outcome 
of this rule-or-ruin piece of tactics, he went out in a field 
ind had a couple of his aides toss rocks in the air for him 
to shoot at 


before issuing orders. 


The Final Phase 


He might have spared his apprehensions. The German 
commander, as Bradley hoped he might, regarded Mateur 
ss the key to the whole situation and brought in infantry, 





artillery, tanks, planes, everything he could assembl, 
retake the place or at least to pen the audacious Ameri 
within it. It was a siege. In a three-day battle of the 15s, 
violent character, the Nazis did succeed in preventing 
lst Armored from debouching from Mateur, either . a5; 


toward Ferryville or southeast to the break of the hills. 
their local victory was worse than Pyrrhic; while the ba tle 
swayed back and forth at Mateur, the 34th, operating on a 
broad front, had worked through the Chouigui hills, our 


flanked the town of that name and now came rus! ag 
towards Tebourba and the last escape route from Northern 
Tunisia with nothing to stop them. The bulk of the Ger. 
man forces was held pinned in the north by the Ist Ar. 
mored and the steady pressure of the 9th. That same day, 
May 7, the British broke through into the Tunis plain, _ 
though there was still some fighting on the approaches t 
Ferryville and Bizerte, all that really remained of the cam- 
paign was an extended mop-up ending in a mass surrender. 
The price had been 4,434 casualties, the prisoners were 
35,934 Germans, 5,861 Italians, to which must be added 
some 3,000 enemy dead, not quite eight times the number 
Bradley had lost in the same way. Far more important was 
the gain in time; in a little over two weeks positions sup- 
posed to hold all summer had been taken and the forces 
defending them destroyed. It would be as unfair to the 
British to name Bradley as the architect of that victory as a 
whole as it would be to him to say that he played only a 
minor part in it. But this much is not beyond reasonable 
- 1im—Bradley’s attack and Bradley's victory broke the stiff 
German backs and ended any hope they cherished of mak- 
ing Tunisia the theater of a long siege battle, and Bradley's 
advance in the first days of May engulfed the reserves that 
might have stayed the breakthrough to the Tunis plain. 


To Be Continued 


Don’t Delay 


[he best is the enemy of the good. By this I mean that a good plan 
violently executed now is better than a perfect plan next week. War 
is a very simple thing and the determining characteristics are self- 
confidence, speed and audacity. None of these things can ever be 
perfect, but they can be good.—GreNeErat Georce S. Patron, Jr. in 


War As I Knew It. 
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War On Christmas 


By Alfred Waagts 


CHRISTMAS IS ONE DAY OF THE YEAR WHEN SOLDIERS OF 


even the utmost determination to wage unceasing conflict 
would be happy if combat ceased. The hope has been 
voiced many times in many tongues of “having the boys out 
of the trenches by Christmas.” “It's Heaven, Hell or 
Hoboken before Christmas Day!” said men of the AEF in 
the First World War. The 1941 Christmas message of 
President Roosevelt brought up again the question whether 
there should not be a moratorium on the Christmas spirit 
while war was on. 


here are many men and women in America—sincere and 
faithful men and women—who are asking themselves this 
Christmas: 

How can we light our trees? How can we give our gifts? 
How can we meet and worship with love and with uplifted 
spirits and hearts in a world at war, a world of fighting and 
suffering and death? 

How can we pause, even for a day, even for Christmas 
Day, in our urgent labor of arming a decent humanity 
against the enemies which beset it? 

How can we put the world aside, as men and women put 
the world aside in peaceful years, to rejoice in the birth 
of Christ? 

And even as we ask these questions we know the answer. 
Chere is another preparation demanded of this nation be- 
yond and beside the preparation of weapons and materials of 
war. There is demanded also of us preparation of our hearts; 
the arming of our hearts. And when we make ready our 
hearts for ‘the labor and the suffering and the ultimate vic- 
tory which lies ahead, then we observe Christmas Day—with 
all its memories and all its meanings—as we should. 


Since war more often begins in summer, men in combat 
trequently get their first attack of war-weariness during the 


Avrrep vacts is the author of A History of Militarism and 
Hitler's Second Army. He was an ofhcer in the German 
Army in World War 1. Immigrating to America in the 
1930s he now makes his home in Gaylordsville, Connecticut. 
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Christmas season. This was true to an extent in all Euro 


pean armies in December 1914. It has been true in count 
less wars. Soldiers, good soldiers, fearing God and not the 
war, have often written home trom the field on or around 
Christmas, saying that there should have been no war on 
that festival day. Even the solc “3 ly Robert E. 
his wife on Christmas Dav 18 


| ee wrote to 


But what a cruel thing IS War to se p arate and de *stroy fami 
lies and friends and mar the purest joys and happiness God 
has granted us in this world, to fill our hearts with hatred 
instead of love for our neighbors, and to devastate the fair 
face of this beautiful world! | pray that on this day, when 
only peace and good-will are preached to mankind, better 
thoughts may fill the hearts of our enemies and turn them to 


peace. . . . My heart bleeds at the death of every one of our 
gallant men. 


And yet by the force of conditions, there have been wars 
at the Christmas season and battles on Christmas Day. 

Honoré Bonet, a medieval French churchman, faced the 
problem and concluded: “bataill may well be done on a 
festual day for the people of God oft tymes gave bataill on 
festual dayes for cause of necessitie.” He argued that this 
doctrine was given us by Our Lord Jesus Christ himself 
when he healed a sick man on a holy day. 

The medieval church tried to limit war. While success 
ful in certain limited regions and for limited periods, i 
proved impossible in the long run to confine war to the 
period from Monday morning to Thursday evening as it 
proposed, with the high holid: 1ys excluded. 


Medieval Christmases 


Medieval warfare on the whole forbade battle on or 
around Christmas for material reasons—the entrepreneurs 
of war found it practically impossible to feed man and 
horses. Warlike actions on Christmas Day in medieval 
times were restricted to sieges or surprise actions he oe 
cities and castles whose defenders were likely to be off 
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guard on a night of solemnity and revelry. During the 
Hundred Years War, the English carried on the siege of 
Calais all through the winter of 1346-47, under the direc- 
tion of the King himself. To relieve the tedium, the Queen 
came to the camp around Noel where “she was received 
with great joy, for which there was good reason.” But most 
Christmases found the belligerents in winter quarters from 
which in the late middle ages only the bands of mercenaries 
threatened with ‘ ‘technological unemployment,” with the 
terminating of the Hundred Years War, would stir. When 
the time of the Peace of Bretigny drew near, one of the con- 
dottieri of Western Europe, Robin the Scotchman, went 
forth on the festival of Noel to capture the strong € Castle 
of Roussi. He plundered castle and town, held the place 
for a time with his force of several hundred men, robbed 
the neighborhood and collected ransom of 12,000 gold 
guilders. This action was Christmas robbery by a medieval 
gangster. ies 

lt was inclement weather and the want of fodder that 
kept the medieval warrior at home in winter time rather 
than religion. Indeed, there were some warlike clerics who 
did not mind taking to the field on the wintry holiday of 
Christmas. During a feud in 1340 between the Patriarch 

Aquileja and the Count of Goriza or Gorz, the former 
moved against Goriza, devastated the suburbs during Christ 
mas night and “celebrated in camp, in worldly armor and 
a garments, the ofhce of midnight mass,” assisted by 

1 abbot “who was equally equipped with the weapons of 
¢ sicher kind.” 

Respect for Christmas or any other Christian holiday 
ended along the frontiers of Christianity. Attila, king of 
the Huns, stormed and burned the city of Metz on the eve 
of Easter 451. The last battle between the Irish and the 
invading Scandinavians on Irish soil took place on Good 
Friday 1014. Sultan Soliman, after a siege of eight months, 
took Rhodes on December 25, 1522. The Christian warrior 
was forced to take the offensive and demonstrate that Christ- 
mas was a day on which he should have at least an even 
break with the enemy. On Christmas Eve 1443 Hunyady, 
the Hungarian warrior, attacked the Balkan pass of Succi 
held by the Osmanli. Hunyady followed up his success by 
another victory on New Year's Eve. This energetic C hris- 
tian warrior would not be limited in warmaking by any 
holiday, however Christian. Another Christian hero, Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, the savior of Protestantism in Germany, 
began his first action on German soil on the Christmas Eve 
of the year of his arrival, 1630. It was directed against the 
small town of Greifenhagen. The Swedes found it poorly 
defended and captured it on Christmas Day. 

There were occasional winter battles during the age of 
mercenary troops, such as the battle of Nancy in January 
1467 where turbulent Charles le Temeraire was killed. 
Tents were not then “winterized” and winter battles usu- 
ally took place on the outskirts of European-Christian civili- 
zation. There was such a clash between the Macintoshes 
and the Camerons in the 1590's, “commonly called the 
snow fight,” and the battle on the ice of Lake Peipus in 
1242 between the German Order of Sword Knights and the 
Russians under Alexander Nevski. On the whole the mer- 
cenaries insisted on going home for the winter. 

When armies became permanent, war was still inter- 
16 


rupted by winter, when new recruits, new horsc 


equipment, new strength had to be gathered for the . "2 
campaign. Inactivity in winter was nearly an un, ii 
law, governing the conduct of war almost as strictly .. any 
of The Hague Conventions. If war was not over by t}). end 
of summer or autumn, troops moved into winter qu. ter: 
maintaining only picket lines. Only a revolutionary 0 ‘jen 
like Cromwell’s Cwho captured Edinburgh Castle on 
Christmas Eve 1650) would think of fighting on C ’ mas 
and other holidays. On Christmas Eve 1659 the Army in 


London, fearing an outbreak of anarchy, reinstated th. 
Rump Parliament for the second time. 

Only forces or circumstances of a revolutionary character 
broke down these unwritten agreements and unde: and 
ings. One of these produced the so-called Sendling Murder 
Christmas of 1705. Bavarian irregular forces had planned 
are petition of the Sicilian Vesper of 1282, when all foreign 
occupying forces in that island were killed; they intended to 
surprise the Austrians who held the country and the c apital 
on the Christmas Day. But the plan was betrayed and th 
Bavarian irregular troops, the so-called Landesdefension 
were cut to pieces in Sendling, in the suburbs of Munich 


Christmas in Colonial and Revolutionary Days 


The observance of merrie Christmas in war, despite war, 
was carried over from the Old World into the New. There. 
on occasions, as along the Pennsylvania frontier in 1755, 
the Christian folk would become panicky with the fear 
that the Indians might fall upon their town of Bethlehem 
on Christmas Day. Breaking with European conventions 
in warfare, W ashington resolved to attack the Hessians 
who proposed to celebrate Old World Christmas in their 
quarters at Trenton. 


‘twas Christmas Day in Seventy-six. 
Our ragged troops with bayonets fixed 
For Trenton marched away. 

The Delaware see, the boats below, 
The lights obscured by hail and snow; 
But no symptoms of dismay. 


W ashington on this occasion did the “tactically unsus 
pected” and “socially unsuspected” thing. Surgeon James 
Thacher wrote in his Military Journal that Washington 
“made choice of Christmas night, under the idea that in 
consequence of the festivity, they might be less vigilantly 
guarded,” and that many on the American side were “san 
guine in the hope that this most auspicious event will be 
productive of the happiest effects by inspiring our dejected 
army and dispelling the panic of despair into which the 
people had been plunged.” This happy “Yankee notion 
of a Christmas attack was revived, with far less success, 2 
year later. A halfhearted attempt to attack the British lines 
before Philadelphia under the command of Knyphausen at 
half past six on Christmas Eve failed completely. Surpris 
is lost through repetition. 

The still more revolutionary manner of conducting wa! 
which the French Revolution and Napoleon introduced, 
kept armies in the field on practically every day of the year. 
There were spring battles, summer battles, autumn bottles 
and winter battles, such as Austerlitz and Eylau, Pultusk 
(December 26, 1806) and Friedland, and a winter cam 
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paign in Russia in 1812. Campaigns and sieges lasted well 

ver the Christmas and New Year's days, though only a 

ew pen are connected with these dates: On Christmas 

ay 1796 General Baraguay d’Hilliers took the city and 
ovince of Bergamo, leading to the downfall of Venice. 

Kotlarevsky, the Russian gener: il, stormed Lenkoran on the 

Caspian Sea on the Orthodox New Year’s Day of 1813. Blii 
ver crossed the Rhine on New Year's Eve in 1813 and 
ught the war into France. 


Nineteenth Century Christmases 


War took on an all-year-round character in the Nine 
eenth Century with the Crimean War, during which Czar 
Nicholas I reminded the Western World that 
two generals on whom she can rely— 
he American Civil War, the Franco-German War, the 
on Tackich War. These wars put Christmas in the 
trenches, before Sebastopol, before Paris, before Rich 
It was on Christmas Day 1861 that Major Ander 
son concentrated his small forces in Fort Sumter. 


“Russia has 
January and February, 


nond. 
To hide 
these movements, he first accepted the invitation to a Christ 
mas dinner in Charleston. After the return to his post, 
under cover of the night and the holiday hilarity, 
his men from Fort Moultrie to Fort Sumter. There were 
no remarkable actions on the ensuing Christmas Days of the 
Civil War. Some troops like the 170th New York Volun 
teers celebrated the holiday in 1862 by a baseball game, 
then a fairly new sport, between teams of officers and men. 
For the Christmas of 1864 Sherman presented to Lincoln 
the city of Savannah. 


he drew 


\ The soldiers of all these wars were 
loath to let the battlefields become “a world without Christ 
mas.” 


The First World War 


From 1914 to 1918 war was possible every hour of the 
day and, contrary to older customs of war, there were prac 
tically no local arrangements about armistices and stoppages 
of fighting, with holidays and vacations for the soldier far 


fewer than in any industrial system. While seasons and 


weather came to be considered ever less important in stop 
ping hostilities, they maintained their role as date setters of 


battles. There were real winter battles in the C hampagne 


in 1915, and on the Eastern front, where fighting was 
impossible during the melting season, or what the Rus 
sians call rasputitsa, the wayless season. When the Rus 
sians in March 1916 tried to brave that season in order to 
relieve the pressure on the French at Verdun, their offen 
sive in the vicinity of the Narocz Lake was drowned 
water and mud. 

lhe German Schlieffen Plan, in its last analysis, aimed 
it a Blitzkrieg which would be over by Christmas, its author 
being comvinced that industrial society as it was organized 
before 1914 could not stand a prolonged war. Such hopes 
for a short war were shattered on the Marne, and Christmas 
1914 became a date of great psychological significance, 
(or at about this time the conviction began to spread in all 
the belligerent countries that the war would be a long and 
dificult one. In order, perhaps, to make the soldiers forget 
this feeling, they were showered with gifts and the German 
held armies handed out the first alcoholic bever: iges to the 
troops on Christmas 1914. 
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Fraternizations, measured by 
hours rather than days, took place in numerous loc: ilities 
in 1914. The primary cause tor the emotional impact ol 
Christmas in wartime is homesickness. One British soldier 
wrote from Palestine in 1918: “Dear people, I am at present 
in Bethlehem where Christ was born. I wish to Christ | 
was in Wigan where | was born.” 


spontaneous armistices 


It might have been in response to such feelings that the 
leaders of the war refrained from undertaking special ac 
tions on the 1914 to 1917 and 
usually restricted their orders to recommending the highest 


four Christmases from 
watchfulness to the troops in the trenches during those 
nights. The only action of a somewhat larger scale started 
on a Christmas Day, 
launched in 


was the attack which the Russians 
1915 against the Austrian army of Pilanzer 
Baltin in the Daloulents it was the twenty-fourth of Decem 


ber on the ¢ and the Czar had given 
Cernauti 


obtain the joining of Roumania to the 


Gregorian calendar, 
orders to gain Czernovitz and thereby possibly 

Allied side, recom 
mending speed so that the old-style Russian Christmas, 
thirteen davs later, would be celebr: ited in Czernovitz, a 


celebration which, howe Cr, did not take place. 


The Second World War 


World War Il may go down in history 
definitely planned betorehand. 


as the one most 
\ Che diplomatic crisis pre 
ceding it was so timed that the war, if war should result, 
would reach its climax near the end of the German harvest 
season. = he War age inst Pol: ind was possibly Ci ileulk ited on 
the basis of Chi sail rlain-England and Daladier-France 
agreeing to a German victory and German order in the East 
by c hivistane is. In fact, after Poland had been overrun, a 
German peace offensive followed early in October 1939, 
with a Nazi slogan mi iking the rounds of “Out of the West 
wall by Chasis ~ as the Nazis told 
the German people, would be quite feasible if the enemy 
wanted the peace as much as their Leader. As i calculated 
to increase the suspicions about “the phony war, 


some ‘thing WwW hic h, 


’ numerous 
rumors went around in Europe in November and December 
1939, that one side or the other was willing to agree to a 
Christmas and New Year's truce or that the Vatican was 
ready to propose it to the belligerents. Stalin lent his sup 
port to this thesis that the Western Allies were prolonging 
the war by wiring Ribbentrop on Christmas Day 1939 

“The friends ship of the people of Germany and the Soviet 
Union, cemented by blood, 
and firm.” 
front. 


hi is every reason to be lasting 
That seemed to establish and maintain a peace 
After the Nazi leaders had convinced the German 
people that a Christmas in the trenches was due only to the 
depravity of their enemy, they took care to spend the holi 
days with front-line troops, Hitler himselt visiting the Ba 
varian Infantry Regiment List with which he had once 
served as a corporal, thus giving the people the idea that 
their leaders were as much exposed to the acc idents of war 
as the soldiers. 

Che same Christmas pantomime was staged by the Nazis 
in 1940. General Von Brauchitsch thre: ened Britain from 
under a Christmas tree set up in a schoolhouse somewhere 
on the Channel coast. “At home the Christmas bells are 
tolling and Christmas lights are burning. We, however, 
do not want to forget that we protect these homes and that 
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the war still must be fought to the end. We certainly are 
convinced that the war is already won.” Hitler was re 
ported to have visited several wings of the air force, SS 
troops including his own bodyguard, and a unit of the Todt 
Organisation standing around their Christmas trees in west 
Again the Nazis left it to their enemies to 
sav “No” to Christmas truce proposals, such as that coming 
from the Vatican in December 1940. The Italian radio 
addressed the British as follows 


front quarters 


If you British were sincere Christians, you would repent. 
You would acknowledge at this Christmas season your hy 
pocrisy and you would lay down your arms and sue for 
peace. As it is, we, a Christian people, a genuine Christian 
people, feel inspired to fight you. Not only because victory 
means our liberation, but because we want to use the whip 
ivainst the money ¢ hangers. 


his Italian hypocrisy made no holiday appeal to the 
British. For Italian Fascism began more than one of its 
recent wars on a holiday. Mussolini personally hated Christ 
mas; he denounced it before the child-minded Ciano, during 
the holidays of 1941, by expressing his surprise that the 
ilways efhcient Germans had “not yet abolished this holide 1V 
which reminds one only of the birth of a Jew who gave to 
and that 
the people remembered it and love it just the same.” The 
assault on Albania in 1939 was started on a Good Friday 
and the war on Greece by the attack on the island of Tinos 
where pilgrims from all over Greece had assembled for a 
German attack in the West in 1940 began 
on Whitsunday, the day of Pentecost. The plans of Hitler 
and his generals for the campaign of 1941 clearly contem 
plated a “Christmas in the Kremlin.” 

Of the several wars that formed the Second World War, 
the last to start was begun by a heathen foe in order to make 
use, in the “most chivalrous manner,” of the fact that mili 


tary carelessness is apt to be greatest and watchfulness most 


the world ck bilitating and dev italizing theories . . 


procession | he 


relaxed among Christian peoples on the Sabbath. Pear! 
As the War Department's 
communique Number 50 of January 7, 1942 put it: 


Harbor was such a Sunday. 


Lhe Japanese appare ntly deliberately chose Sundays and 
religious holidays for these attacks knowing that on such 
days a large number of civilians would be attending church 
or on the streets. The first attack was made on Sunday, De 
cember 7, 1941, and on each subsequent Sunday and on 
Christmas and New Year's Day enemy air attacks have been 
\s was the case in Manila, the churches 
in the towns and villages were made the special objects of 
attack. Each church is an outstanding landmark and its dis 


particularly heavy. 


tinctive character is readily apparent, hence the destruction 
of places of worship was obviously premeditated. 


Even before that most epochal surprise attack, which was 

followed up by the assault on Hongkong beginning Decem 
I g g 
ber 24 at 9:30 p.m., a certain regularity in the choice of 
g 
particular, sonminaly unwarlike days by the Axis Powers 
for purposes of surprise had become evident to at least some 
On April 1, 1941, 
consequently, an order went out from the U.S. Chief of 
Naval Operations to all Naval District commanders that 
| 


persons and offices on the other side. 


Personnel of your naval intelligence service should be ad- 
vised that because of the fact that past experience shows the 
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\xis Powers often begin activities on Saturdays and S) 4 


a\ 
or on national holidays of the country concerned, they 


uid 

take steps on such days to see that proper watches pre 
cautions are in effect. 

Admiral Kimmel, confronted with this order duri: » th, 

Pearl Harbor investigations, denied having seen it «+ th, 


time; he had no recollection of ever having been warned }y 
any agency “that Saturdays and Sundays were a 
pe aticnh uw dc unger for a surprise attack” and was eve: 


e of 
alter 
the event not ‘coavinend ‘that such a time was any mor 
than a coincidence.” The historical record does not operat, 
in support of the Admiral’s conviction. 

By Christmas 1942—or even before; for Bengazi had 
been retaken by the British on Christmas Day 194) —th. 
initiative was so much on the Allied side that attacks a vainst 
the Germans could be planned for that very day of surprises 
A British attack to which Eisenhower, “ready to make th. 
gamble, trap or no trap,” agreed, was set for the night of 
Christmas Eve or again for the night of December 26 as an 
“all-out push on Tunis.” However, it had to be called of 
on account of the mud which in that climate took the place 
of snow as the seasonal impedimentum. 
disappointment to Ike,” 
tions noted at the time. 


“This was a bitte 
as his fidus Achates in public rel 


All Over by Christmas 


As so often before in war, the date of the very nex 
Christmas seemed to men and commanders during 194? 
as the day when it would and should be all over. Churchil 
at the end of May confidently looked forward to having 
Christmas dinner with Eisenhower in Rome, but thes 
prospects had become dim by November and they had 1 
eat it in Carthage, with Eisenhower having the final an 
nouncement of his appointment to the command of th: 
Channel crossing for his principal Christmas present. H 
was so much buoyed up by it that he expressed his convic 
tion at the time that the E uropean war would be won in 
1944, an optimism still widely held in SHAEF in the sum 
mer of that year. But Montgomery’ s bet of October 194? 
that it would not be over ntl after Christmas of 1944 
proved the nearer estimate. 

That Christmas of 1943 was at leasc as full of fighting as 
any other day of the year: A combiaed British-French raid 
against some unidentified spot on the French Channel 
coast took place on Christmas Eve. According to the Ger 
man communiqué, the only one to mention it, the lone 
commando group “was wiped out.” The Russians began 3 
three weeks’ winter offensive on the Ukraine front on De 
cember 24. “Neither giving nor receiving Christmas Day 
quarter,” Americans of the Fifth Army assaulted two Nazi 
strongholds near Ortona, on the way to Rome, on Decem 
ber 25, capturing one. American planes of a carrier task 
force attacked Japanese shipping in Kavieng, New Ireland, 
and sank a destroyer and some cargo vessels on Chris “ 
morning. And remote New York City went “on alert for 
a sneak raid.” 

Christmas 1944 brought no interruption in the fighting 
in the Apennines, where snowfalls were belying th: all 
too common assumptions about sunny Italy, or in Holi: ind 
where German infantry invited French Canadian troops 


to arrange for a Christmas truce, though in vain. Nor was 
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there a lull in the air over Germany which had been spared 
by weather conditions from bombing attacks all the Christ 
nases since 1939. In Latvia, the twenty-fourth of Decem 
ver was the first day of a new defense battle for the Ger 
nans. In Greece, new enemies were coming to grips, as if 

gnalling a fresh postwar war, during these very or 
But the decisive Christmas fighting was that in the Ar 
To a certain extent, Hitler, the plunger with the 
sreatest risk, had gambled on the still usual relaxing pre 
hristmas spirit in that “Dark December,” when he started 
is last offensive from behind and through the snow-tufted 


iennes. 


down 
and none for the Christmas 

and some Yule trees had moved with men behind 
as if Dunsinane had been besieged in the 
eason, before thev were felled 


Many of them were cut 
vefore the attempt was over, 
narket, 
hem 


ir trees ot the Ardennes. 


holiday 
“Nazi Yule trees walk but 
oon lose motion,” as the epics of the headlines put it. 

It was for the Allies not yet victory, but the 
\rter days of fighting, struggle 


advent of it 
went on else 
vhere in the Arde ‘nnes, it was quiet outwardly, on Christ 
nas Eve, in and around besieged Bastogne, 
vas a general expectation that the 
vith their demand that the 
ittack once more and make 


while the 


though there 
Germans, turned down 
would 
it, making the night 
from the twenty-fourth to the twenty-fifth the last the men 


the 101st Division would spend together in freedom. 


\mericans surrender, 
an end ol 


General McAuliffe sent out his Christmas message, telling 


his men about the German demands for surrender and his 


wwn drastic answer: 


What is merry about all this, you ask? We're fighting—it’s 
cold—we aren't home. All true but what has the proud Eagle 
Division accomplished with its worthy comrades of the 10th 
\rmored Division, the 705th Tank Destroyer Battalion and 
ill the rest? Just this: We have stopped cold everything 
that has been thrown at us from the north, east, 
west. 


south and 
We have identifications from four German panzer 
divisions, two German infantry divisions and one German 
parachute division. These units spearheading the last des 


perate German lunge, were heading straight west for key 
points when the Eagle Division was hurriedly ordered to 


stem the advance. this was done will be 


written in history; not alone in our Division's glorious history 
but in world history. 


How effectively 


The Germans actually did surround 
us, their radios blared our doom. 


Allied troops are counter 
attacking. 


We continue to hold Bastogne. By holding Bas 
\llied Armies. We know 


General will sav: 


togne we assure the success of the 


that our Division commander, Tavlor, 


Well done! We are giving our country and our loved ones 
at home a worthy Christmas present and being privileged to 
take part in this gallant feat of arms are truly making tos 


ourselves a merry Christmas. 


More privately, the commander would express his view 
that the finest Christmas present for his division “would 
be a relief 


tomorrow.” It did not come. 


Instead the Ger 
nearer the traditional hour of Christ's 
“Christmas Day in the morning.” 


OV ermuch, 


mans came once more, 
birth, on 
tent, 


They were in 
on getting Bastogne, much like 
that had been withheld from them. 

And well might the conclusion of the 


pe rts fe r | Yecember 


present 


\fter \ction Re 
1944 that “preoccupation with the key 
position of Bastogne dominated enemy strategy to such an 
extent that it cost him the 
expressed in terms like 


advantage of the initiative,” be 
“childlike obsession with a specific 
present,” meanwhile “forgetting the best,” due to this very 
fascination with Bastogne which the attackers proved un 


able to hang on Hitler's Christmas tree 
Not the Same Any More 


This brief commentary on Christmas in war, 


written in the spirit of nostalgic antiquarianism. I 
value of 


tended as History's reminder of she 


Hon-conven 


tional warfare in a world whose civilization is less homo 


geneous than any of the 


past hristmas is not the same 
any more on all sides. Ludendorff, 
First World War, if any one 
founder of a religion which he thought was better suited 
to a Second World War than Christianity, 
reinterprets Christmas “in the 
Weihnachten im Lichte der 
the title of a book by the late gene ral and his wil published 
in 1935 


who led and lost the 


person did, became the 
a religion which 
light of race recognition.” 


Rassenerkenntnis, which is 


After victory over the enemies of Christmas we shall hope 
all yearn, the 
the Christmas to which that 
restless French poet and « xplorer, Rimbaud, looked forward 


to celebrate the true Christmas for which we 
Christmas without blackout, 


Out ot the Same dese rt, during the same night, ever do my 


tired eves awaken to the silver Star, but always without the 
three kings of life, 
When 


and the mountains. 


the three magi, heart, soul, spirit, hav ing 


stirred. at last shall we go, beyond the distant shores 
birth of the 


tvrants and the 


in order to salute the 
flight of the 


demons, the end of superstition, in order to adore 


new 


labor, the new wisdom, the 


as on the 
first Christmas on earth? 


Silent Night 


It was Christmas Eve and the sky was full of stars. We stopped for the night 
and dismounted, forming little groups around our frozen tanks. I passed around 


my silver flask and the cold brandy warmed our stomaches. 


gether, 


“Stille Nacht, I 


accents began to sing 


Hudc lled close t to 


the men who during the dav had been killing Germans and shooting at 


He rilige Nacht.” 


Then suddenly, like the 


Star of Bethlehem, a bright star burst in the sky and stayed right over Bastogn« 
It was a flare from a German plane, the Luftwaffe was delivering its presents to 
the 101st Division. We used unprintable language and remounted our tanks. 


XopeRT Capa in Slightly Out of Focus. 
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BATTLE COMMAND 


Timpuitia-maels 


” By Colonel S. L. A. Marshall 





The Riddle Of Command 


HE FLOW OF MEN AND MATERIEL DURING BATTLE IS 
ever toward the tront Ihe How of orders and instructions 
| los {] 


put the pre ing tow of information—on which the em 


ploym« nt of men and matériel in combat and the writing ol 
rders and instructions for combat are based—is ever toward 
the rear, and the volume of it seems to increase according 
the square of the distance from the fighting line 

[he adequacy of information at the rear is as natural as 
multiplication tabl It would be vain to quarre| with 


no he quart ha yet failed im V 


I because ot pos 


ing too much information. But it is a little bit absurd 


vhen contrasted with the paucity of information along the 
line—where information is like shot and powder, and 
he w rd id in time may me ina Victory OT Save a hundred 
1vé 
lo reverse the flow, o1 rather to equalize it, SO that all 
levels may be served according to their necessity—there, 


ruly is th re il problem complicated to excess by all ol the 


physical stresses which attend the movement of | battl 

I es, but likewise « mplic ited unnecessarily by the blind 
ind the indifference of men 

lt is a truth beyond argument that full and accurate in 

nation becomes most vital at the point of impact, for 


. ( rrectly ipplied there the wisest plans ot the 


PCcne! | \\ il] lj A( ly fail 
Sut the organization of tactical information during com 


rut directly counter to this principle, almost as il it 
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followed an unwritten law—the lower the rank of the 
mander, the less he is entitled to know about his own afl 

Much of the time, it is the fate of the relatively few 
who compose the combat line to move blindly into batt 
like a colony of moles and to grope for information w! 
the rear is in position to supply them. 

[hey are treated as if the far purpose of combat rec 
naissance is to procure information for the highe: 
mand, whereas it is crystal clear that the true object i 
passing back of all information is to enable the headqua t 
to further the advance of tactical troops. 

I OgIC would require the total organization by the re 
ill information which might prove useful to the front. But 
the reason why action does not always contorm to logic 
that headquarters pes ple become Strangers to the front 
cannot speak its language or understand its tribulation 

Che ever-growing tendency on the part of staff t 
the wire or radio for all purposes, thereby avoiding dang 
and making certain of being at hand when the “old 
wants comfort, is a great block to information. It is a | 
which prevents the commander from getting th 
which are most vital to his main purpose and it dis 
the very stuff of cooperation between command and the 
commanded Yet how frequently in battle does Ol 








Inquiries are now no longer made about customs that have been so long neglected, because in the 


midst of peace, war is looked upon as an object too distant to merit consideration. But former in- | 
stances will convince us that the reestablishment of ancient discipline is by no means impossible, a! 


though now so fotally lost.—From Vegetius’ writings on the Roman Legion. 


— 
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a higher staff functioning as if its raison d'etre is that 
Se ann ate members may sole down duplicate telephone 
ssages and then sprint fifty feet to see who can first give 
‘nformation to the chief! It is bad enough that this is 
‘nexcusable waste of valuable talent; it is worse that it 
ourages in the lower ranks a contempt for the character 
leadership, for they will excuse waste motion in them 
ves, but they will not pardon idleness in those whom 
vy hold responsible for their own well-being. 
Yet in our Army this is by no means a , con 
npt. The average American commander is a man of high 
He is never loath to share danger pg his men 
vhen the sharing of danger becomes part of < 


nscience. 
necessary 
unction, rather than an act. But under the vie? chang 
» conditions of modern warfare, he lives among riddles, 
nd is beset by perplexities about how to make he ‘st use of 
s pe rsonal force. 

lhe diabolical effect of even such a relatively simple in 
rument as the field telephone is that it may come to com 
nand the commander. It chains him to a system of remote 
ontrol. At first he sees it only as a useful channel for quick 
communication in combat. Then he fears to leave it lest it 
should require his presence in the headquarters the moment 
fter he leaves to go forward. 

This state of mind in turn creates its own illusion, fos- 
tering the conclusion that under the new system of war, all 
matters can as well be settled at a distance, all problems 
rising within the zone ot fire can be fully understood with- 
out ever going there, and all moral values which once at- 
tended the commander's effort to impress his men with his 
pe rsonality and chars acter are somehow sundered by the new 
technology of operations. Out of sedentary generalship 
arises the evil of troops, which, while obeying mechanically, 


have no organic, thinking response to the commander’ Ss 


will. 


Front-line Visits: An Inspiration and an Aid 


Yet I do not believe that any of the fundamental re 
quirements of fighting forces have been changed by the 
conditions w hich | mode rn warfare has imposed on the com 
mander. Not less now than in Frederick the Great's day, 
the essential spirit of the undertaking can be set forth in 
his words: “The commander should appear friendly to his 
soldiers, speak to them on the march, visit them while they 
ire cooking, ask them if they are well cared for, and alleviate 
their neels if they have any. 

[It can be agreed, however, that there is a distinctly new 
prob lem, creé sted by the comple xities of modern war and 
the distances separating the various levels of command. To 
very good commander in battle there comes many times 
this question : How do I reconcile the fact that my post of 
luty is at the rear with the need that my presence should be 

felt by my fighting men? 

The truly inspired leaders that I have seen in combat or 
t whose system in World War II I had occasion to make 

rsthand study—those who did the best job of satisfying 

major requirements of over-all control and moral help 

) the line—invariably made the most of every opportunity 
) inquire into the phy sical characteristic of the fire fight. 
(hat was a rule of thumb with them—to learn the small 

tail of how the battle was being fought from the men who 
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were carrying the action. They made this a part of their 
mission any time that they ent forward and they invariably 
adhered strictly to the rule that every trip to the front should 
be an essential mission, that front-line inspection should 
have a specific combat purpose and that their presence 
should never in any circumstance 


hazard for the combatants. 


entail any additional 

In this way, they not only used their visits to inspire their 
men but they learned much which could be applied to con 
serving the lives and building the efficiency of their forces. 
Ihese are the two main objects of search along the fighting 
line. They do not differ radically trom the 
purposes of sound inspection anywhere else. 


fundamental 
| he differ 
ence 1s that the processes of the battlefie ld evolve rapidly, 
so rapidly in fact that no man may keep pace with them 
through knowledge The knowledge 
of the stresses and strains upon human nature, which is as 
vital 


gaine d se condhand. 


to an appreciation of situation as the counting of 
man strength and weapon strength, comes only of experi 
ence acquired firsthand. 
combat which will 


hand 
always remain unknown to the com 
mander who neither goes himself to the front nor makes it 
1 part of his system to keep members of his staff shuttling 
between the headquarters and the fire line, and there are 
degrees of personal fealty which will ever be denied the 
chief who remains only a name to his men. 


There are undertones of 


The front is to be seen and its conditions are to be under 
stood only through the eyes and words of the men who fight 
there. There is no interlocutor who can fill i 1 for hom. 
Getting up to a battalion CP and talking to its eile about 
the conditions of the fight will not usu: ily satisty the object 
For while it is true that the competent battalion commander 
will always know what his men are experiencing, it is not 
less true that the 
though he will rarely plead his own ignorance. 


will not know, 
One 


inefhcient commander 


who 


tries this a few times quickly comes to accept it as a work 
ing principle. 


The need that a commander be seen by his men in all 
of the circumstances of war may therefore be 
irreducible. 


considered 
Not to exercise that privilege is to deny his 
command an additional measure of moral strength which 
may not be gained in any other ws ly. 
forth as a mathematical rule: 


In fact it may be set 
The values which derive from 
inspection and personal reconnaissance are in direct ratio 
to the difhiculties of the situation. 

Here 


once again, there is need for a transfer of thought 


The Right to Understanding 


In the rear high or low, wins the 


hearts of men primarily through a zealous interest in thei 
general welfare. 


areas the comni inder, 


This is the true basis of his prestige and 
the qualifying test placed upon his soldierly abilities by 
those who served under him. But at the front he commands 
their respect as it becomes proved to them that he under 
stands their tactical problem and will do all possible to help 
them solve it. 

This is a part of the nature of the combat soldier. He 
perforce takes a professional interest in the professional 
problem because his life is at stake in it, though it takes the 
front to emphasize that fact so clearly that it is reflected in 
his attitude toward his superiors. W hen this change occurs, 
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he will stand iron rations and the misery of outdoor living 
in foul weather for indefinite periods, provided that his tac 
tical experience makes sense and he remains convinced of 
the general soundness of operations. Once he loses that 
faith, it becomes very difficult to restore it. He will lose it 
very quickly when he sees that casualties are wasted on 
useless operations or when he begins to feel that he is in any 
respect the victim of bad planning or f: wulty concepts. T hen 
he responds to that principle which was once well stated 
by General James G. Harbord 


Discipline and morale influence the inarticulate vote that 
is constantly taken by masses of men when the order comes 
to move forward—a variant of the crowd psychology that 
inclines it to follow a leader. But the Army does not move 
forward until the motion has carried. “Unanimous consent” 


only follows cooperation between the individual men in 
ranks 


[hat is a point for all commanders to remember when 
they urge men lorw: ird in battle. In the relatively pe aceful 
atmosp »here of any he adqui irters more than 1500 yards from 
the front, there is usually a predisposition to c: culate the 
situation in terms of which segment of the line is farthest 
ivan ed and to take this as the measure of true progress. 
Let those who doubt it follow the flow of staff conversation 
in a representative dozen division war rooms! They will 
find that such comparisons are frequently made and that 
commanders not infrequently act upon them without know 
ing any of the determining circumstances. 


Destroying the Heart of the Enemy's Strength 


lt follows that orders oftentimes ignore the nature of 
battle because they override the prime fact that action, if it 
is to be decisive must dev elop according to the distribution 
of enemy forces. That does not imply th: it one’s own force 
must move by the shortest line SUré right to the he: irt of the 
enemys area of greatest strength. In most cases, it will 
mean the opposite, with maneuver evolving around the 
idea of destroying the heart by pinching off the arteries. 

But above such elementary concepts, it means emphati 
cally that a first responsibility of the tactical commander at 
every level Is to determine, as exactly as possible, by all 
means within his power, where that heart is located, and 
then plan his battle or rearrange his plan accordingly. 

There are limits to what prelimin: iry reconnaissance can 
accomplish. It may often fail altogether. Or it may suc 
ceed just enough to convey a false idea of enemy ne sale se 

In either case, maneuver against the enemy becomes the 
prime means of redressing the course and of determining 
the true situation. All combat is in this sense exploratory. 
When in the course of operations the true situation is made 
clear, the commander who thereafter holds rigidly to his 
original plan, whether because he is too dull to appreciate 
what has happened or too indifferent to change over, must 
be regarded as having failed his troops in the most vital 
particular. It is a failure without excuse. 

‘An absolute doctrine is impossible,” writes Major Gen 
eral J. F.C. Fuller. “For once a doctrine and its articles 
become a dogma, woe to the army which lies enthralled 
under its spell.” 

No truer words than these have been written about in 
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tantry fighting, or about the training for it, even when thy 
training is given in immediate anticipation of battle anj 
when the nature of the terrain is well known. Every 1, 
battle terrain presents a fresh variety of tactical problems 
and requires novel adaptations of old methods; mor 
these problems cannot be seen in full proportion yp, 
troops have actually arrived on the battleground. Tha 
why it must be accepted as a principle that training carr 
on into the battle zone until the end of combat and th» 


OVET 


there is no release from it, even for the best of troop 


Solving the Unforeseen 


Human imagination is not infinite. Given ever 
vantage of accurate intelligence and accurate mapping and 
air reconnaissance, the most efficient trainers can ant cipat 
only impe rfectly how ground not yet encountered \ ill a 
fect the movements of men and the value of we: apons Th 
prob le ‘ms W hich pop up and prov ide the most serious harass 
ment are invariably the ones which were not even foreseen 
We saw in the Pacific how, having taught infantrymen th 
rather simple technique of handling explosive charges, w 
lost men time and again because they lacked an engineer 
concept of the limitations of explosives. 

Once in discussing with Lieutenant General Walte: 
Bedell Smith certain of the tactical difficulties of the Noy 
mandy campaign, I asked whether some of our faults ther 
could be traced to lack of advance information about th 
bocage country, and a consequent pinching of the tactica 
preparation. He answered: “Not at all! That wasn’t th 
source of the trouble. The information which we had fron 
the French was more than adequate. Moreover, Fil 
Marshal Sir Alan Brooke and General Sir Frederick Mor 
gan had both come out that way in 1940. They told us 
about the country, describing it quite accurately. Th 
were very pessimistic about our chi inces of coping wit h 
But we couldn’t believe what we heard. It was beyond ow 
imagination. The fact was that we had to get into ¢ 
country and‘be bruised by it before we could really tak 
measure of it.” 

This will ever be the case in war. It is not within the 
ingenuity of man ever to fully close the gap between train 
ing and combat. Once that fact is fully grasped, we have n 
choice but to incorporate its meaning into the working phil 
osophy of training. So doing, we can arrive at a fresh ap 
preci ation of w hat | is re -ally innanaded by the somewhat v: ague 
statement that “plasticity of mind” is the desirable menta 
attitude in the commander. Thus by a rough approxima 
tion: 


Sixty per cent of the art of command is the ability to an 
ticipate. Forty per cent of the art of command is the 
ability to improvise, to reject the preconceived ide. 
that has been tested and proved wrong in the crucibli 
of operations, and to rule by action instead of acting hn 
rules. 


The Ground and the Weather 


Small unit commanders can well be counseled that train 
ing theory seeks the advancement of general pri = 
rather than absolute ideas. The final clarification of tactica 
ideas—of methods of attack and defense, and of maintain 
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ra proper balance between the two so that tactic: il torces 
» be both conserved and exploited most efliciently—will 
The 


ne only after troops deploy on the battleground. 
und itself is the great teacher; one must be ever ready to 





sly its lessons with a fresh mind. In every scene there 





the lessons are subject to modification, not alone ac 
but 
nges in the enemy's intent and attitude, 





ling to changes in the countryside, according to 





and in the pre 





ling weather. 





[his last is a topic a ing of tar more respectful and 
nprehe nsive study than 





t has ever been given by pro 





sional soldiers. There is no more startling omission in 





library of war than the failure of all armies and military 
holars to deal with it competently. 
to the importance of 
but he does not define 





Clausewitz calls at 

weather and its effect on 

its influence, and he 

peaks of adverse weather only as a factor which multiplies 
frictions of operation. 

Surely, this cannot be enough to satisfy those who are 

irsty for knowledge which will be of practical benefit. It 





ntion 





perations, 










ould be said that just as changes in the ground produce 





ew special and gener il effects on tactics, superinducing 





changes in the principles of applying fire, so does changing 





eather impose new tactic: 11 conditions on the same ground. 





he prime effects are not always in the realm of logistics, 





s Clausewitz suggests. History holds abundant proof that 





military forces may sometimes triumph by making advan 





tageous tactical use of the same conditions of weather which 





re imposing a drag on supply. We who have served in the 
hen of the United States have behind us now a body of 
experience with weather and with climate in all latitudes 
We have had the 
portunity to learn pré actic: lly all that there is to know 
ibout the effects of we ather change upon fighting. T here 






such as is unknown to any other nation. 







1S scarcely a combat soldier who has served in any of the 





} theaters but can recall some vivid lesson from firsthand ex 





perieice. It remains to be seen whether these lessons can 





be collected and codified so that in future there will be no 
need to learn them all again the hard way. 







. Fog as an Example 





\s an example of the kind of penetrating inquiry which 





IS required, I suggest a comparison between the Ardennes 
ind the defeat of the British Fifth Army in the great Michel 
Battle around St. Quentin and Peronne, France, in March, 
1918. One reading the history of the latter operation can 
not escape the impression that the fact of the fog closing 
iround the British defenders was a decisive contribution by 








nature to the success of Ludendorft’'s offensive. The pl WV 
The historians attach 
lmost the same decisive importance to it as to the effect on 
the tactics of infiltration upon an already overstretched 


line. we is the emphasis given this one point in expla 





wright stressed it in Journey's End. 








ition of a great defeat that it might well warrant the con 
usion re a main effect of fog is to paralyze the defender. 
The soundest reason for rejecting this judgment is that it 
s in the face of common sense. What is the usual effect 
F fo upon the affairs of men? Simply this, that it curtails 
ll movement. 









The general effect upon military forces is 
xactly the same as upon a peaceful society. 
vay to change it. 
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T he re is no 











In limited operations, fog, or any other condition of low 


visibility, will enable well trained troops to traverse an 
otherwise impassable field of fire, close with the enemy and 
deteat him, prov ided that the tog holds, and prov ided that 
the enemy is of inferior moral quality when dispossessed 

his superior fire position. There are many examples of 


successtul small-scale operations under these conditions 


from the Italian theater. But their significance need not be 
exaggerated. The more extended the movement, the less is 
the prospect of success. The hazard of fog falls heaviest on 
moving bodies. Defending troops have no reason to fear it 
so long as they remain confident. But it dissipates the in 
tegrity of attacking forces, hampering communications and 
multiplying the dithculties of keeping contact. 

[his one lesson from the Ardennes operation, December, 
1944, should be plain for all to read, and we should not be 
deceived by the primary fact that, having postponed the 
offensive several times through November because ot the 
unreadiness of troops, the enemy at last struck deliberately 
from behind a curtain of fog, purposing to turn this to his 
own advantage. The history of the German staff planning 


tor this oper ation makes cle: ir what tactor weighed most in 


the decision. Said Colonel General Alfred Jodl: “Mid 
December was a very foggy high pressure period. On De 


cember 13, an extended period ol log Was predic ted, broken 
Fog came on December 14. By December 


16 we were already afraid that it would lift. 


about midday. 
But on Decem 
ber 14, Hitler himself had made his decision and had given 
the order that the attack would begin two days later.” 
And why was the afraid that 
the fog would lift? Again we have the words of Jodl: “Ou 
attack. We had hoped to stage 
the operation in November because that is the worst fying 
month. 


German High Command 


object was to avoid your air 


\part from this factor, the foggy weather gave us 


no advantage, but rather disadvantage.” That is what it 


boils down to—that in the Ardennes fighting the enemy con 


sidered that tog would give his ground formations addi 
tions 11 protection % against a vi istly superior \llied \in Force, 
but he was not unaware that for this first advantage he 


would have to trade off part of the tactical unity of his as 
sault formations. 

The penalty was not made evick nt so long as the attac k 
But it was exacted 
halt by 
tor 
Jod] 
frosty 

“the 


ing columns were able to retain the road. 
anywhere that the spearheads were brought to a 
and the infantry and tank 
mations were compelled to deploy over open country. 
to the “lack of 


ground which might have supported oul tanks” 


determined defensive fire 
traces the beginning of misfortune 
and 
failure of surprise after the second day.” But there is more 
to it than that, though the rest ol the story is to be | yund 
in our own records 

The complete study of the Ardennes hghting during the 
pe ‘riod Dece mber 16-Janu: TY 10, in which fog was previ a nt 
except for a few days just prior to © hristmas, shows that in 
most instances it was the attacker who became the victim of 
local surprise and who most frequently failed because his 
This holds true even after 
The log did 
not discriminate. When the tide turned and we began to 
counterattack 7th and 101st Airborne Divi 


sions tried to break out of the Bastogne Salient in the early 


forces could not keep | juncture 
the roles of the opposing forces are reversed. 


as when the | 
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days of January, 1945—the fog did not spare us and we paid 
heavy toll to the weather which was abetting the enemy 
yuns. As an eyewitness to these engagements, I would assert 
that the local disarrangement of our offensive operations 
resulting from this one factor was more considerable than 
from all other causes put together. 

What has been said here about fog is scarcely more than 

footnote for a general study of how changing weather 
influences the form of tactics, though principles remain 
steadfast. That subject is deserving of far more exhaustive 
treatment and careful analysis than are within my means. 
It is sufficient for the purpose of this writing to point out 
that in battle the scene may change frequently even though 
the terrain factor remains constant, and that as the scene 
changes, so may the tactical situation. 
cident of ground ar 


The contour and ac 
e not more important to the regulating 
of fire than are the condition of the earth itself and the state 
of the atmosphere above it. Torrential rains may vastly 
reduce the capabilities of automatic we: apons. In time of 
cold and of heavy snows, the cover given by small villages 
and wood patches which normally would have little tactical 
value may become far more prized than the adjacent high 
ground, bec: 1use it offers temporarily a greater chance for 
survival. ‘Too, moral values change with every shift in the 
weather. m7 and heavy skies are as greatly depressing to 
the will of fighting troops as they are impeding to the 
mechanics - movement. On the other hand, we learned at 
Bastogne that fog may become a moral buoy to defending 
troops, once they have le arned not to fe: ir it, since it is the 
one condition most likely to produce the opportunity for 
clear firing on live targets. Amid the shifting scenes, how 
ever, one general proposition holds 


Che more rapid the change, the greater becomes the in- 
fluence of reconnaissance and the spreading of infor 
mation in giving impetus and rhythmic flow to all 
operations 


Concentric Thinking 


During war, oftentimes happens that one company, 
by trial and error, finds the true solution for some acute 
But when that happens 
to a company, | can assure you that it is the exceptional 
company officer who takes the initiative and passes his 
unique solution along to his superiors even after he has 
proved in battle that the idea works. A good company idea 
in tactics is likely to remain confined to one company in 
definitely, even though it would be of benefit to the whole 
military estab lishme nt. 


prob lem which concerns everyone. 


Such omissions are not due usually 
to excess modesty or indifference on the part of the officer; 
but to his unawareness that others are having the same trou- 
ble as himself. Combat is a business in which every man’s 
The commander’s load 
of re sponsibility is such that he inclines to act negatively 
toward even the other units in his own echelon. He thinks 
concentrically. He spends so much time thinking about 
how the other elements can serve him that it becomes difh- 
cult for him to reverse himself and give some portion of his 
thought to how he may serve them. Thereby much is lost 
from unity. 

It is a state of mind, however, which is not wholly beyond 
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horizon is greatly foreshortened. 





remedy, provided that the officer is caught in tin Th 
besetting fault in our hasty wartime system of sc} olin, 
young men for the leading of combat troops was . . 
gerated emphasis upon the “book” or approved s« \ytiop 
Though the importance given the book in our jilitay 
thinking is not without its merits, it is not conducive to th, 
development of an officer corps which dares to thin. orig 
nal thoughts. Constant change is the natural order of wa; 
New situations frequently call for hitherto undreamed 
solutions. The maximum efficiency therefore comes of , 
system of thought which assures that each new and sound 
idea will be circulated promptly. 


Cxag 


The True Purpose of Rules 


As | pointed out in the beginning, the fundamental pur 
pose of all training today should be to develop the natural 
faculties, and to stimulate the brain of the soldier om 
than to treat him as a cog which has to be fitted into a gr 
machine. The true purpose of all rules covering . con 
duct of warfare and all regulations pertaining to the con 
duct of its individuals is to bring about order in the fighting 
machine rather than to strangle the mind of the man who 
reads them. We have taken some promising strides in this 
direction, such as the modern tendency of the service 
schools to eschew the “approved solution” and to offer in 
stead several possible solutions. That gives some play to the 
imagination, and it is imagination primarily which distin 
guishes the brilliant tactician from his plodding brother 
Sherman said of Grant at V icksburg that he—Sherman- 
could have carried off the campaign more effectively, bu 
that unlike Grant, he could not have dared to think of it 
in the first place. 

What we need to aim for is greater freedom of profes 
sional thought by all ranks and a philosophy of command 
which is consistent with this general purpose. If we can 
achieve that, we will have prideful and satisfied soldiers at 
all levels and we will have a satisfactory Army. | am not 
overlooking the inevitable percentage of malcontents. With 
respect to them, it is sufficient to say that while we will ever 
have them with us, their opinions should never be per 
mitted to influence policy even though they speak with the 
voice of Stentor. Policy can remain strong only so long as 
it faithfully serves the best interests of the majority of 
dutiful soldiers, officers and men alike. 

Loyalty in the masses of men waxes strong in the degre« 
that they are made to believe that real importance is a! 
tached to their work and to their ability to think about their 
work. It weakens at every point w here they consider that 
there is a negative respect for their intelligence. This rule 
applies whether a man is engaged in digging a ditch or in 
working up a loading table for an invasion. What he thinks 
about his work will depend in large measure upon the att! 
tude of his superiors. The fundamental cause of the break 
down of morale and discipline within the Army us sually 
comes of this, that a commander or his subordinates trans 
gresses by treating men as if they were children or ser!s 
instead of showing respect for their adulthood. But I sub 
mit that it is not possible for an officer corps to keep 1's 
aim high in this particular if its own members have been 
consistently fed with the spoon. That has been the source 0! 


some of our difficulty. 
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[he requirements ol modern war are such that we cer 
ly do not want to turn out one soldier identically like 
ther. But the rule applies to officers as well as men. 
greater freedom which is needed has nothing to do 
h social behavior or privilege. It is the freedom to think 
lly for the common good, for, as Kant has said: “What 
earns the most fixedly and remembers the best is what 
learns more or less by oneself.” 
lo square training with the res il; ty ot w ar, it becomes a 
essary part of he young officer's mental equipment for 
ining to instil in him the full realization that in combat 
iny things can and will go wrong without it being any- 
e's fault in particular. 
War is aimed at destruction. The fire and the general 
irpose of the enemy are directed against one’s own per 
nnel, materiel and communic: itions, with the object ot 
keeping one’s own design from coming into play. Small 
lans miscarry because the wrong man hy appens to be hit at 


the critical moment or the guns which were counted on are 


nocked out of action. 


Resilience and Courage the Only Safeguards 


[he problem of command in battle is ever to establish a 

safe margin which will allow for such misadventure. But 
this much is certain, that there is no system of safegu: irds 
known to man which can fully eliminate the consequences 
of accident and mischance in battle. Hence the only final 
protection is the resiliency and courage of the commander 
ind his subordinates. It therefore follows that the far ob- 
ect of a training system is to prepare the combat ofhicer 
mentally so that be can cope with the unusual and the un 
é xpected as if it were the altogether normal and give him 
poise in a situation where all ee is in disequilibrium. But 
how to do it? It would say that the beginning lies in a sys 
tem of schooling which puts the emphasis on teaching sol- 
diers how to think rather than what to think even though 
such a revolutionary idea would put the army somewhat 
ihead of our civilian education. 

In Operation Market, the airborne invasion of Holland, 
1 young West Pointer, Lieutenant Colonel H. W. O. Kin- 
nard, had the mission of defending that portion of the corri- 
dor lying to the west of “ _ of Veghel. He was in 
command of Ist Battalion, 501st Parachute Infantry. The 
sector was under heavy enemy pressure from the hour of 
the drop. Against the ‘advice of his superior, he advanced 
ind put into execution a plan for defending the corridor by 
arrying the battle to the enemy. During a three-day march, 
he made a complete 360- degree Ww heel through enemy 

country, destroying enemy Sontes equal to deve’ times the 
trength of his own battalion. The alarm caused by this 
dvanee reverberated to the highest levels. The enemy 
ilerted a reserve corps to meet the danger as it was believed 
that the maneuver indicated that the main Allied attack was 
hi inging direction. 

Here is an example of a soldier thoroughly in command 
t his own situation rather than permitting his situation to 
mmand him. He weighed the hazard that he would be 
noving at all times with at least one flank exposed, then 

cepted this risk in view of the prospect for proportionate 
ward. I know of no better illustration in the book of war 
t the quality of mind needed in the combat officer. 
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The test of fitness to command is the ability to think 
clearly in the face of unexpected contingency or opportun 
ity. Improvisation is of the essence of initiative in all com 
bat just as initiative is the outward showing of the power 
of decision. 

It is a necessary cushion to give all young combat ofh 
cers a profound understanding of this fact, for it is the first 
step toward endowing them with the kind of self-confidence 
which will make them fully communicative with their su 
periors when they engage the enemy. 


An army in which juniors are methodically “covering 
up” for fear they will reap criticism for using unortho- 
dox methods in the face of unexpected contingencies 


hich is slow to learn from its own mistakes. 


isan army u 
An army in which juniors are eager because they have 
found it easy to talk to their superiors will always 
generate a two-way informational current. Such an 
army will in time develop senior commanders who will 
make it their practice to get down to troops in quest of 
all information which may be used for the common 


good. 


This sugge Sts one more point which possib rly should be 
discussed under another heading though | find it con 
venient to place it here. 

Talk It Out 

\ hen troops h: ive been hard used j 1 battle, and espe 
cially when green troops have taken “al ivy losses during 
their first engagement, talk itself is the easiest and most 
effective first step toward the reestablishing of a fighting 
morale. 

Nothing is more likely to break the nerve of an intelli 
gent and sensitive young commander in the aftermath of ; 
costly and blood letting experie nce th: in to le: ive him fete 
with his thoughts. That holds true also of the men under 
him. Men need to talk it out. 
iS greatest when they feel thi it they have been whip ped. 

It makes little difference how « 


say that the fault was not one’s own. The shock which 


[he need of such a release 
learly the circumstances 


comes of seeing one’s own men or comrades killed and of 
pondering one’s own hand in the making of their fate leads 
almost inevitably to a mood of self-accusation and bitterness 

-the tokens of moral defeat. | he more able and conscien 
becomes that he 
It is only the bloody fool who re 


mains wholly insensitive to his own losses, 


tious the commander, the more likely 
will react in this way. 
and he 1S both 
bloody and a fool because his veiy attitude proscribes self 
criticism and leads to unnecessary expenditures of force. The 
ranks are never hardened by de: ith in their midst. Losses 
are never a help, and unless they are incidental to action 
which has a clear and practical milit: iry purpose, they are 
weakening to the confidence of troops. This truth is so ob 
vious that it would not be considered worth stating if | had 
not at times encountered field commanders in our Army 
who welcomed battle losses and tried to arrange them out 
of a mistaken belief that it he lped harden the other men. 
The darkest hour for the novice in war comes with the 
It is then that the 
young commander has greatest need of the friendship and 


recoil, after the unit has been badly hit 


steadiness of his superior, or of any other officer — 
judgment he respects. Criticism or tactical counsel are of 
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no value at that time. They can be given later, if neces 
iry, but in the wrong hour they add to the hurt. Let him 
yet out his crying towel! When he has told how it hap 


yp ned, the important thing 1S that he be given a pat on the 
back, an assurance that he did his full duty and some little 
re minder that while he 


may feel that his losses are exces 


ive, such ing ice nts are an unavoidable teature ot combat 
ind do not keep one from coming back in the next round. 
In Siegtried 


young lieutenant tells of emerging from 


Sassoon's Memoirs of an Infantryman, the 
bloedy trench 
“This was a Kinjeck I'd never 
and it was the first time | had ever shared any 
human equality with him 


I rid and mecting his colons | 
met bx fore 
He spoke kindly to me in his 
ind in so doing, he made me very thankful that 
| had done what | could 33 


lt a 


conscience for the benefit of a junior, it can only be because 


rough way, 


senior commander cannot do that much in good 
the latter's pe rsonal action Was so thoroughly discreditable 
that he deserves to be re lieved on the spot. 

The treatment 1s simple Its psychological result should 
battle. 
\rnold was a master hand at 


he ipparent | have seen it work many times 


Major General Archibald \ 
this art of cushioning the shock for his younger subordinates. 


But it is by no means a rule of action even among those 


senior ofhcers who make a sincere effort to live close to the 
human nature of their troops. More times than not, I have 
seen them freeze up in the very hour when their subordi 
nates were most in need of a few words of understanding. 


| he n someone else had to come 


Likewise, 
badly bruise d their first time in battle, spend several days in 
and then bound back almost at | 
little 


along and do the job for 


them have witnessed units which had been 


painful brooding, once 


when given intelligent moral treatment by a su 
\ man remains a man after he puts on a soldier 
suit. Death in the company is like death in the family. Talk 


relieves tension 


perio! 


It is the first step toward moving on to 
life’s next probl m 
Unknown Success or Failure 


to this matter. 
That 


is not alone because of the confusion of the scene whereby, 


Lloweve a there is a more positive side 


Success 1s not ¢ sily obse rved or understood in battle. 
in the words of Clausewitz, “the impression of the senses ‘s 
stronger than the force of the ideas resulting from methodi 
Vlore truly, it 
ured in terms ol total eltect upon the enemy, and in the 


cal reflection.” is because success is meas 
nature of close engagement, this is a matter which usually 
may not be judged at short range. 

Che unit which fights a successful action, but is without 
knowledge ol 


for some larger body 


may even Insure a great victory 
and still] emerge from the battle field 
shock to 


many soldiers who have not engaged in close study of the 


its success, 


with a feeling of inferiority. It may come as a 


processes of the battlefield to be told that this can happen. 





Yet from my own experience with many companic. af; 
combat, I would say that the chance is a even 
company which has distinguished itself a particula; 


action will continue on, not knowing viele it h 
well or was a comparative failure. 
the battalion. 

On D-Day, at Omaha Beachhead, Company M, 1 é;| 
Infantry Regiment, did perhaps the most efficient job 
fighting, its circumstances considered, of any infant 


That is just as true of 


pany in the landing. 
landed in boat sections in one of the later waves, the pr 
sumption being that its part of the beach would abe idy | 


uy 


It was a weapons company and 


They were the 
first troops to hit this particular section of the beach. Th, 
officers and noncoms determined at that moment th 
initial handicap could be overcome only by an_initi 
showing of extreme fortitude. Under the enemy {i 
working patiently with their men, they persevered until 
every piece of equipment was dragged across the beach. |; 
was the only company at Omaha which didn’t vag on 
piece of equipment or one sound rifleman behind. Wi 
the officers leading and the men following, the compam 
then advanced up the scarp. All day long, it moved as 
rifle company, hitting hard and tr eling tor. They stood 
at the point of one of the thin salients forming the tenuou 
outline of the beachhead when night closed. That was SUC 
cess. But Company M fought on through the remainder o! 
the campaign, and through St. L6 and the siege of Bres 
still not knowing that on D-Day, 
exceptioné il. 


under control. But such was not the case. 


they had done anything 

It this incide *nt were unique, it would scarcely be wort th 
mention. But it is typical. Battle is a fog for the men wh 
fight. The small unit will usually remain in the dark about 
its own achievement unless someone from higher up clari 
fies “the picture.” And this is done automatically in but 
few cases. The higher level is too engrossed with other 
problems, or its means of research are so inadequate that it 

Thus it hap 

pens that a company or battalion m: 1y win a victory under | 
circumstances which make it appear ‘almost as a defeat on 
the local ground, either because it is overconscious of its 
own hard losses, or because the over-all tactical effect 
could be seen only at the higher headquarters. ‘This im 
pression of failure will continue so long as no one concerns 
himself with setting the facts aright. 

Thereby is wasted a precious moral opportunity, which 
in the long run is as wasteful of fighting strength as an 
outright loss of men 


does not always know why success has come. 


In combat, nothing succeec ds like. success. The know! 
edge ot victory is the beginning of a conviction of superi I 
ity. Just as truly, the savor of one small triumph will 
wholly drive out the bitter taste of any number of de 
moralizing defeats. 


(Next: 


Tactical Cohesion ) 


Time And Truth 


lime is precious, but truth is more precious than time.— 


LDISRAELI. 
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The Broken Sword 


By William Frye 


HAT has actually been the military policy of the United States government? 
As kan) professional officer of any Servi ice that question, and he’s likely to reply, 
“We haven't had any! 


He may smile when he says it, to show the intent of wit. But it has been said too 
often, and - too long, to be funny. And it wasn't actuall) amusing the first time some 
bod) said it. Inte nded se riously, it is a statement se rious!) in error, and it is no nearer 


accurate now than it was when Ge neral Emory UL; ton re ported its currency and its fal 
lacy in 1880. 


But it is now, as it was then, a widespread assumption—that we have never had a 
military policy. The notion springs from the professional's knowledge that this coun 
try has come unprepared to its wars, a fact he attributes to civil neglect of the militar) 
establishment. However, civilians are aware also, i if less rese ntfull) SO, Of that re peate d 
condition of unpreparedness. And if they wonder about the cause, they are inclined 
to assume on their part that it lies somewhere within th: dull and stupid recesses of the 
“military mind’ —or the “army mind,’ as it is often called. 


Military professional or civilian, each is badly mistaken in assuming that the blame 
for unreadiness can be placed by the simple device of accusing the other of folly or neg 
lect. It compounds the error if, havi img lodged the accusation, either assumes that noth 
ing more need be known or understood. For in fact the United States has had a mili 
tary policy since the foundation of the Republic. The recurring exchanges of accusa 
tion and recrimination between the militar) profe »ssional and the civ ilian have arisen 

chiefly from the weaknesses and shortcomings of the weapon that policy has demanded. 


There has been a policy. That policy has been to cherish a broken sword, broken 
again and —s Sw ord Ww hich had to be mended each time it was neede d, and usu 
ally after the fight had begun. 


Why? 





HE very great need for a thorough but readable history of American military policy was 

acted upon by Secretary of War Robert P. Patterson, not long before he left office. This 
need he id been W idely noted but it was Secretary Patterson who soug tht and g ained adequ: ite 
support for such a project. 


The Carnegie Corporation of America has made a substantial grant for the purpose to Mr. 
Frye which will make thorough research possible. The INFANTRY JOURNAL has entered 
into an agreement with Mr. Frye for publication of his book when completed. The tentative 
title is The Broken Sword and publication is planned for 1949. 


Mr. Frve is w author of that excellent biography of General of the Army George C. Mar 
shall, Marshall—Citizen Soldier, and a former Associated Press corresponde nt in Washington 
and London. 
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Why has the United States come unpre pared to all its wars? Why has the military 
professional found it difficult and often impossible to get government approval of mili- 
tary abc's? Why do the people still regard the military establishments as a power to be 
feared, rather than as an instrument to be provided, supported and used for their own 
security? Why must the machine of war always be built after the conflict has begun? 


HE answers to those questions, and to many others they suggest, are information 

essential to any American officer who hopes to devise a system that will not en- 
counter civilian hostility. They are equally essential to any American statesman who 
would create and control, with understanding of its purpose, function and method, a 
military establishment that provides a maximum of security. The answers lie in a neg- 
lected field of American history, for the man who seeks even superficial knowledge of 
\merican military policy will find a void. Only one major work has been undertaken 
in the field: Upton's The Military Policy of the United States; and that work simply 
indicates the void without filling it, for it is unfinished and unbalanced, and more a 
tract than a history. Moreover, it has been nearly seventy years since it was written.’ 


Here, then, is virgin territory for the historian—and important territory, extraordi- 
narily important now that the United States has a position of world responsibility so 
burdensome that it can no longer afford the costly error of mistaking military resources 
for military strength. Military policy is the field where soldier and statesman, both 
men of action whose tools are respectively force and idea, meet. Upon the outcome of 
their meeting hangs the public safety. They must meet in knowledge, not in ignor- 
ance, of the historic factors that have produced the seeming conflict of conditions and 
compulsions which they must compose into the harmony of their common purpose. Y et 
no one since Upton has tried to examine the whole of this field of American history and 
offer a summar) of its facts and lessons tothe American statesman, the American sol- 
dier, and the American public. 


What would be the starting point of such a history? Not a campaign, or a battle; 
not a legislative act, an administrative decision, or executive order; not a given point in 
time. None of these but rather an idea, is the proper point of departure—the American 
premise that military policy is a matter of civil decision. The history would begin by 
restating the Clausewitz truism that war is a political act, and it would disclose the 
military establishment as an instrument of the civil government—that is to say, of the 
civilian population—for the attainment of political ends. It would demonstrate that 
even in war the military establishment remains merely one of the means by which the 
national strength is mobilized and applied to the attainment of those ends. 


INCE it is a history of policy that is required and not a history of the Army and 
Navy, there would be no detailed analysis of campaigns. Of necessity the study 
would be concentrated on the military departments and the armed forces, since the 
war instrument is an immediate objective of the policy and the instrument's effective- 
ness in war the test of the validity of the policy. The goal, however, is not a critique of 
military operations but an analysis of the public and civil habits, beliefs, fears, preju- 
dices, purposes and actions that have produced the actual military establishment, and 


‘The Military Policy of the United States actually consists of notes and materials General Upton had assembled before his 
death, and is in no sense a final draft of his intended work. 
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fixed its forms and its employment, this from the very beginning of our national life. 

There would be little of tactics, rather more of strategy; less of battles than of executive 
and legislative planning. Battles and cam paigns would deserve only the attention to 
point a virtue or illustrate a vice of policy. 


Accordingly, the history would be based upon a thorough analysis of legislation af 
fecting the military establishment; of Congressional debates and the record of commit 
tee hearings on military matters; of the orders, messages and correspondence of the 
Presidents; of the reports and correspondence of the Secretaries of War and of the 
Navy; as well as of the papers and other writings of military leaders. This analysis 
Ww ould establish the purposes for which the civil government created and maintained 
the armed forces, the requirements laid upon the military establishment in successive 
periods of the nation's history, the nature of the establishment authorized, and hou 
well or ill it served the intended purpose. Of necessity this would also involve an ex 
voter of profe ssional military recommendations, of the extent to which executive 
proposals s followed military advice, and of the de gree to w hich the legislative branch 
approved or rejected the executive program. Consiste ently, the history would deal with 
traditional and current political and economic factors that may have led to compromise 
of the military ideal. In its summation, it would assess the de gree to Ww hich the historic 
traditional attitudes of the people still influence militar) policy. 


The military resources of the nation being manpower and material (the latter obvi 
ously including not only raw materials, but all processing and distributing facilities), 
the history should trace carefully the development of our national policy on the war 
use of both—from the stumbling start to the present acceptance of universal conscriv 
tion of manpower for the armed forces and of partial controls over labor-raw materials 
facilities. 


AR proves the instrument and tests the policy. The process of examining in de 

tail how the uniformed manpower has been used and trained would obviousl) 
involve analysis of the purely militar) structure, of the slow development of central 
ized staff planning and strategic command with decentralized operational command, 
of the relation of the rigidity of the chain of command to flexibility of operation, of the 
nature and purpose of military discipline, of the selection and training of officers of all 
grades, and of the training of the ranks. The lingering effect of our English militia 
heritage should be traced in such matters as enlistment bounties and veterans’ pensions, 
the limitations on use of the National Guard, and the effect of such traditional policies 
upon the regular establishment. There should be a comparison of the development of 
the Army, saddled at birth with this militia habit, with that of the Navy, the origin of 
which was independent of this heritage. 


With the government's policy at successive stages established, there should be an 
examination of its effect upon the military operations that occurred while it remained 
in force, upon the American public, upon foreign governments and our diplomatic re 
lations with them, and upon the men in the uniformed services. The economic _ 
human costs attributable to shortsighted military policy should be determined « 
closely as possible, and emphatically but accurately set forth. The nature and purpose 
of a true intelligence system ought not to be neglected in the history, and the United 
States’ policy on intelligence should also be examined thoroughly. 
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Matters of military policy are of course influenced, and sometimes initiated, by the 
military professionals. But they become policy only when the civilian executive or leg- 
islative branch of the government acts upon them, whether that action be adoption, 
rejection, or neglect. Beginning with Washington during the Revolution, the military 
leaders of the countr) have consiste ently called attention to the military defects of our 
establishment, and recommended the usually simple—to the minds of military men— 
correction. Almost never have their recommendations been adopted in full, and sel- 
dom have the 4 been acce pted even in part as rapidly as safety and common sense would 
seem to indicate was desirable. 


HAT, then, is the answer? Only a fatuous or an angry man would assume that 

our armed forces have been shaped i in a less than ideal pattern purely because of 
the obstinate ignorance or the deliberate neglect of the people and the government. 
Both ignorance and neglect undoubtedly have played their part, on the military as well 
as the civilian side. But the sum of both does not begin to offer adequate explanation. 
It can only be that, in this republic, certain factors deemed by the public and its civil 
servants to be more important than military efficiency even in the military establish- 
ment itself have entered into the executive and legislative decisions affecting that es- 
tablishment. There must be, in reason or in custom, adequate explanation of the mili- 


lar) policy of the government. It is time to trace and explain what those factors have 
been. 


Phe army Washington commanded was often more an exasperation than a pride to 
him. But who has traced the origins of the | frail machine of war that plagued him, or 
examined the political and social factors w hich prevented the improvement so obvi- 
ously needed? The militia has been a matter of military contention since Washing- 
ton's day, but it was custom and habit long before he was born. The personal satisfac- 
tion of vented spleen may be gained by the Regular who damns the Militia for a rabble 
in arms, or by the Militiaman who damns the Regulars for arrogant doctrinaires. But 
when that has been said, a very great deal remains still to be said. 


For the question is not really whether a militia is necessarily weak (which it is not) 
or necessarily strong (which quite demonstrably it is not). The question, rather, is 
how we got the militia habit, and how that habit has entered into our national at- 
tempts—and still enters into them—to organize a military establishment to meet our 
needs. Among other things, the historian of military policy might attempt to deter- 
mine how it came that the traditional militia system's chief strength, the unquestioned 
universal ob ligation of free male citizens to perform military service, got lost in the 
years since 1775; whereas its greatest defect, the geographical limitation on its em- 
ployment, survives to this day as a thorn in the flesh of staff planners. 


Chat, of course, is a detail—only one of many important details. It is a long way 
from the Minuteman of 1775, that over-adulated hero who was the ultimate exagger- 
ation of the short-term militiaman, to universal conscription for the duration of hos- 
tilities—conscription and only conscription, without the competition of bounties for 
volunteers—which was finally achieved in the midst of World War II. We have come 
equally far in other regards, less far in some respects. The questions remain: how did 
we arrive at our present establishment, and—even more important—why? 
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Che war powers e »stablished by the Constitution are sufficie nt evidence that the neu 
nation thought such powers might be needed. What need was envisioned by the 
founding fathers, and what instrument did they create to meet the expected need? Why 
did the instrument take one form, and not another? If it was imperfect, what considera 
tions induced the Congress to leave it imperfect? With all the bitter lessons of the 
Revolution SO hardly ond So re cently learned, Ww hy was the pattern not changed? lo 
what extent do the social and political factors w hic +h militated against a better begin 
ning still survive as bars against re »medy? How did a nation that had just won its in 
de} rendence by virtue of an alliance with a E uropean power—a nation w hich was soon 
to otic an American he »misphe re doctrine at the suggestion of another FE uropean 
power and relying upon that power s fleet f or the doctrine’ s maintenance—how did it 
arrive at the delusion that it was and could remain unrelated to European affairs? How 
has that delusion supported or obstructed the government s attempts to relate its mili 
tary establishment to its diplomatic policies? 


Obviously, the questions are all but endless; the answers not so easy to come by. 


HAT is needed, then, is a history that will draw, for Americans and out of 

American experience, the lesson that war is politics and the military establish 
ment a political instrument, tracing the factors that have made our military estab 
lishment what it is. It should not be a pamphlet or a tract—should not, in other 
words, be argumentative, or seek controve rsy. There has been enough of debate about 
politics in war, and about warriors in politics. The interdependence of all phases of a 
national security program, the interplay of military and civilian idea, must be manifest 


throughout the history, because it is impossible to separate them. The aim of the au 
thor should be, not to prove any thesis or self-excusing attitude of either the militar) 
professional or the civilian, but to present for the first time a clear chronological ac 
count of their mutual labors, for the enlightenment of both. 
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You Can’t Get Away W 





ith It 


By Brigadier General Elliot D. Cooke 


SUMMARY OF Part ONE 


\irs. Bill Busher intends to be escorted to the wedding of a 
friend by her husband, Major Busher of the Inspector Gen- 
erals Department, but Major Busher spends most of the 
wedding day investigating the murder of Mrs. Madge Tooks. 
wite of Major Thomas Tooks. Her body had been found in 
her quarters on the morning of the wedding. General Wing 
ton, CG of Fort Benton, insists that the murder be kept 
secret until after the wedding. Thus far Major Busher and 

his assistants, Major Randon and Captain Ross, have deter 

mined that the lady was murdered, that her husband was 
seen early that morning far out on the post where troops were 
on maneuvers, that WPA workers were in the basement of 
the Looks’ quarters during the morning, and that the Tooks’ 
children had discovered the body of their mother when they 
returned home for lunch. As they leave the Tooks’ quarters 

a Mrs. Henshaw stops Major Busher’s party and tells it that 

she had telephoned the Tooks’ quarters that morning and 

that the phone had been answered. 


WELL,” MRS. HENSHAW SPOKE APOLOGETICALLY, “IT 
may sound silly, but I had the most terrible feeling! Madge 
and | were going to meet this morning and go around and 
pay our bills. When she didn’t come to my “home I called 
Madge’s number and when the operator connected me, I 
could hear her phone ringing. Then there was a soft click 
and the ringing stopped. I said ‘hello’ two or three times, 
but no one answered. Just the most terrible silence. I knew 
someone was on the other end of the line, but they wouldn't 
speak; they just listened. It was awful! Then I heard the 
receiver at the other end very quie tly being put on the hook. 
I was so frightened | hung up.” 

“Did you call again?” Major Randon asked gently. 

Mrs. Henshaw shook her head. “I got in my car and drove 
past Madge’s house, but all the windows were down and the 
front door shut. I just couldn’t bring myself to stop and 
go in. I wanted to tell my husband, but he’s out on the 
maneuvers. I've been around and paid all my bills and I 
hoped I'd see Madge, but she hasn’t been anywhere, al 
though I know she was very anxious to get her accounts 
settled. When I saw you just now I| thought I'd better stop 
and tell you all : ibout it. 

Major Randon nodded and patted her arm reassuringly. 
“You did exactly right, Mrs. Henshaw. Leave it to us and 
don’t worry any more. And please don’t say anyt/xing about 
it to anyone. 

The lady agreed, but as she drove off, Bill looked at his 
watch and shook his head. “Three hours yet ‘ill the wed 
ding. I wonder if it will keep that long?” 

“Well, let's get going,” Ross said impatiently, “we're not 
doing any good standing here.” 


‘That's right,” Bill agreed, “we'd better find out what 
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PART TWO 


time those poor Tooks youngsters found their mother, be 
cause if Mrs. Henshaw has her time correct, our friend 
Johnson, the WPA worker, is pretty much in the clear. Hi 
couldn’t very well have been on the other end of that wi 
and also in the cellar when the straw boss checked up o1 
him at ten o'clock.” 

hey started for the Hillman quarters in moody silence 
About halfway they passed within a — of the chapel 
where Helen Smoothson’s daughter was to be married 
From a car parked in front of the building, Bill saw Jane 
emerge with two other ladies, all bearing armloads o} 
flowers. A cheerful contrast to the gloomy street where an 
MP still stood guard at the Tooks’ front door. 

In an adjacent set of quarters Bill and his companions 
found Mrs. Hillman—a pretty, dark-haired matron in he: 
late thirties. With her also were the two little girls; on 
about ten and the other a year or two younger. Both had 
large, frightened eyes, red and swollen from tears. 

Bill spent sev eral minutes making their acquaintance be 
fore leading up to asking Beth, the elder, to tell him the 
time when she and her sister had entered the front door and 
found their mother. 

Memory flooded the child’s eyes with horror but she man 
aged to gulp out, “It was lunch time. All the other children 
had gone home for lunch, too.” 

Sarah, the younger, nodded her head in agreement. “We 
were hungry.” 

Mrs. Hillman smiled wanly, a protective hand on th: 
shoulder of each. “Children are always hungry, but I gave 
them something to eat a little while ago. 

Again little Sarah bobbed hér head. “We were hungn 
the first time, too.” 

A heavy silence suddenly enveloped the room as the 
three officers slowly digested the implications of that child 
ish remark. Leaning slightly forward, Bill asked softly. 

“What do you mean, Sarah, the first time?” 

It was Beth who answered. “We went home a lot earlie: 
the first time, but the door was locked. We tried to climb in 
the window but Daddy stopped us. He said we should g 
back to the playground and stay until lunch time.” 

Bill froze in his leaning position, too startled to mov 
Captain Ross also stood stupefied, but Major Randon 
stepped back with hands lifted. “No!” he breathed, palms 
outward as though pushing away the horror of what was in 
his mind. “Oh, no!” 

Bill said, “Well, I guess that’s it!” 

“They might be mistaken,” Ross ventured, but with ver 
little conviction. 
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No, they are not,” Mrs. Hillman spoke quietly but 
mly. “I saw Major Tooks from my upstairs sitting room. 

left his quarters at a quarter to eleven. I know because | 
ked at my watch. i knew all the men were supposed to 

mn_ maneuvers and I wondered what he was doing at 
me. 

But the general saw him ‘way out on the maneuver 
yunds this morning,” Major Rz indon protested weakly. 
\irs. Hillman gave a ladylike shrug, “I can’t help that. 
.w him leave his Sack door at quarter to eleven. He c: cov 
small bundle of clothing out to the garage and then drove 

E in his car.” 

Bill heaved a deep sigh, got slowly to his feet and held 
ut his hand to Mrs. | lifkaen. ‘Sorry to have troubled you, 
he said and, after sadly patting each youngster’s head, 
valked firmly out the door. 

“Hey!” Major Randon lunged after him, with Ross close 
behind, “Where are you going? 

Bill halted to regard them both, without enthusiasm. 
I'm going to the Club for something to eat. Then I’m go 
ing to get dressed and join my wife at the wedding. After 
that, I’m going to pack up and get the hell out of hes ‘re. You 
don’t need me any more. All you have to do is go get Major 
looks, throw him i in the hoosegow and let the civ il authori 
ties do the rest.” 

“Now, wait ’ Major Randon protested, pe ‘rspi 
ration beading his nose and forehead, “the 
going to be satisfied with that.” 

Hands on hips, Bill straddled the front walk. “You mean 
to sav there’s any doubt left in your mind about who killed 
Mrs. Tooks>” 


“But the ge neral wont believe it,’ 


a minute, 
gene ral isn’t 


’ Major Randon almost 
‘Never in the history of the whole Army has an 
oficer been known to murder his wife. And the a has 
known Tommy since he was a kid; served under his father, 
as a matter of fact. I never could convince him the son of 
old John Tooks would do a thing like that without a lot 
more proof than we have now.” 

Bill breathed hard for a moment before giving in. “All 
right. You go tell the general he’d better put Major Tooks 
in confinement befoue the guy gets desperate and ‘tries 
something else. 


W ailed. ‘ 


In the meantime, Rose and I will run down 
whatever other proof we can. 

When Major Randon had reluctantly departed om his 
— Bill and Ross drove to the west gate of the main 

Post. There they checked at the MP substation to ascertain 
the exact time Major Tooks had passed through on his way 
to the maneuver grounds. 

\fter careful reference to a blotter record the corporal in 
charge shook his head. “No Major Tooks has passed here 
this morning. e 

“Maybe he used the main gate,” said Ross. “Call them up 
ind find out.” But it dev vhary that the main gate didn’t 
have any record either of Major Tooks having left the post. 
Furthermore, the sergeant on duty knew “Major Tooks 
quite well and was quite positive the Major had not passed 
that way. 

“My God!” Bill exclaimed. “Do you suppose he’s hiding 

ut or running loose on a post where most of the women’s 
husbands are away on maneuvers?” 


Ross reached nervously for the phone. “I don’t believe so, 
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because the General saw him out there this morning. I'll 
call camp headquarters in the maneuver area. Maybe they 
can give us some information. You'd better listen in on the 
extension. 

His call was answered by Major Don Stone, one of the 
chief umpires. “Yes,” 
came in here a 


“Tommy 
bout an hour before lunch. He tossed a morn 
ing newspaper on my desk in case | wanted to read it. He 
stayed only and then drove off in his car. | 
don’t know where he went.” 


he re plied to Ross’ que stion, 


a short time 


Ross hung up and turned accusingly to the corporal. “He 
must have passed through this gate!” 
“No. sir! l've 
right here on duty since eight o'clock and if Rie isn't any 
Tooks on the blotter, he didn’t go through this gate. 
“O.K.,” Bill silenced further deb ate. 
a lot of ways to get oft a post this size without going through 
either one # the gates. 


The corporal’s denial was emphi itic > been 


"7 sup pose there are 


“Yes, sir!” the corporal spoke up eagerly. “There's an old 
road not more than half a mile mm. of here. Very few 
people know about it and one of the bridges was pretty 
dangerous, but a group of CCC boys have hee n working on 
it lately. I think a car coulc | get through there now. 

“Swell!” said Bill. any of the CCC 
are working on the road today.” 

“A fine business.’ ¥ 
gruntled. “I establish a system to check up on all people 
coming and going off the and, 
know, “the CCC i up a way to beat it. 

“Never mind,” Bill soothed, “the CCC 
handy before this is over with.” 

“How?” 

“Remember that bundle Mrs. Hillman saw 
out to his car?” Well, | bet that was some 
clothing or towels he wanted to get rid of; maybe hid them 
in a hole or something. The CCC can help us find it.” 

“Huh!” Ross grunted. “With over ninety thousand acres 
to search, you're going to need a lot of CCCs. 

But the CCC proved of assistance right away. 


lads 


“Let's go see if 
as guardian of the post Ross was dis 


post without letting me 


may come in 


; | r ks Carry 
Ross nodded. 


A com 
pany of them, with an old-time sergeant in charge, were 
putting the finishing touches on a newly built bridge span 
ning a deep little gully. “Yes, sir,” he answered Bill's query 
“| know Major Tooks. He came by here a few minutes be 
fore eleven. That’ big car of his is pretty heavy for this 
kind of a road... .” 

“How do you know it was just before eleven?” 
rupted. 

“Oh,” the sergeant visibly switched his train of thought, 

“we work fifty minutes and rest ten. Major Tooks came 
along while we were taking our last break before lunch 
That's how I know the time. He was traveling fast—too fast 
for this road—but he had to slow down for this bridge. 
said ‘Good morning,’ but he seemed too surprised at seeing 
us to say anything. He ke pt right on going. ‘. 

Bill and Ross both thanked the sergeant for his informa 
tion. “It’s just goes to show,” said Bill as they took their d 
parture, “you can’t get away with murder. Tooks probably 
counted on using that particular road to get off the Post 
without being seen. But fate sends an old sergeant with a 
bunch of CCC kids to repair a bridge and be on hand when 
Tooks comes along.” 


Bill Inte! 
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‘l know what you mean,” Ross acknowledged. “But do 
you suppose he ditched any of that bundle along the road 
before reaching the bridge?” 

Bill studied the matter for some time, turning over in his 
mind and trying to imagine what a man in Tooks’ position 
might have thought and done. Suddenly he became alert, 
with a finger snap so loud as to make Ross jump. 

“T've got it!” he cried. 

“For Pete’s sake,” Ross demanded querulously, “what 
have you got?” 

Bill grinned triumphantly. “Where was it the General 
said he saw Tooks this morning?” 

“In the far northeast corner of the reservation,” Ross 
answered automatically, and then the full impact of Bill’s 
deduction hit him. “Holy smoke! You think he was out 
there to get rid of that bundle?” 

“Let’s call and ask the Old Man to tell us the exact spot. 
Then we'll gO see.” 

It required but a few minutes to reach the east gate again 
and get General Wington on the phone. The General was 
extremely upset. He had consented to having Colonel Hob- 
sen and Major Randon go out to find Major Tooks and 
bring him back to the main post, but he still refused to be- 
lieve that there could have been any possible motive for 
the Major to have killed his wife. 

Bill was not yet ready to enlighten him on the newest de- 
velopment, and merely asked for the exact location where 
the General had seen Major Tooks that morning. 

There was no difficulty on that score. The General had 
been out in his buckboard, enjoying a ride and also scouting 
for coveys of quail against the time when bird season would 
open. He had carried a map on which to mark the location 
of any birds found and, therefore, was able to fix to a pin- 
point the exact spot where he had seen Major Tooks. In no 
time at all Bill and Ross were on their way. 

The place was a flat and sandy plateau over which a little- 
used farm road wandered through the scattered pines. Two 
large hickory trees, the outline of an old fence and a stark 
brick chimney indicated where a farmhouse once had 
stood. The road ended there. 

Getting down from their car, Bill and Ross began search- 
ing for tracks. They could plainly see where the General’s 
mule-drawn buckboard had turned by the hickory trees. 
There also were some heavy automobile tire tracks, showing 
that a car had backed up to make a similar turn. 

Bill and Ross quartered the area long and carefully but 
found no indication of digging or other signs that anything 
had been buried nearby. 

“Just like I said,” Ross grumbled, after half an hour's 
fruitless hunting, “you're going to need a lot of help from 
the CCCs before we'll ever find anything.” 

“Maybe,” Bill looked around frowningly, “but don’t you 
suppose there would be an old well around here? The 
people who used to live here had to have water.” 

“Sure,” Ross shrugged, “but after we bought all this land, 
guys on maneuvers, or out hunting or riding were always 
falling into the darn things, so the first job we had the 
CCC do was fill ’em all up.” 

Bill wandered aimlessly over to the few rotting beams 
still resting where the sharecropper's cabin had once stood. 
The rest of the earth was covered with nothing taller than 
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weeds and bunch grass; no place to hide anything. Nothing 
except—Bill stiffened. Then he leaped for the one lone 
thing left standing, the old stone and brick chimney 

“Hey,” Ross shouted warningly, “look out for cent; 
pedes!” 

But Bill, squatting by the crumbling fireplace, reached ap 
arm upwards; his hand encountered a stick wedged jp 
crosswise and he pulled. The stick bent and then came 
loose. A shower of mortar, leaves and a couple of bricks fo}. 
lowed but wrapped around the stick was a shirt; an OD 
military shirt and, as Bill unwound it, they saw, covering 
the right-hand breast pocket and extending to part of the 
sleeve a sinister dark brown stain. That it was dried blood 
there was little doubt. 

“Well,” Bill could not repress a sigh, part relief and par: 
regret. “I guess that winds it up. This will just about hang 
Tommy Tooks.” 

With eyes downcast, Ross kicked viciously at a clump of 
bunch grass. 

“How do you know it’s his?” 

Bill opened the shirt and pointed at the collar band. It 
was indelibly stamped with a code of letters and figures 
“The post laundry will prove that one way or the other in 
a minute’s time.” 

They rode back to the main post in silence. Reaction had 
set in on Bill and he was feeling bitter. Here he had been on 
vacation, come to enjoy himself—and had spent the day 
putting a noose around a fellow officer's neck. He distaste- 
fully picked up the blood-stained shirt and tossed it in Ross 
lap. “You call the laundry. I’m going to see if the Old Man 
wants any more out of me.” 

At headquarters they found General Wington in confer- 
ference with Colonel Hobsen, Major Randon and two 
civilians who, upon introduction proved to be agents of 
the FBI, flown in that afternoon to take over the investiga- 
tion. To them Bill wearily related the story of the sergeant 
at the bridge and the shirt in the chimney. A brief telephone 
call verified the laundry markings as being those of Major 
Thomas Tooks. 

“Well,” the tallest of the FBI men, a Mr. Black, regarded 
them sympathetically, “it seems to me this has been about 
the most stupid murder I’ve ever heard of.” 

“But why?” The General demanded helplessly. “Why 
would he do such a thing?” 

Mr. Black looked inquiringly at Colonel Hobsen. 
“Where is this Major Tooks? Perhaps we'd better go ask 
him why he did it.” 

“He's in the locked ward in the hospital. But he refuses 
to talk.” 

Mr. Black nodded mildly and turned to his younger and 
smaller companion, whom he addressed as Jenkins. “Take 
our two technical assistants and go over everything in the 
house. Dig out the cracks in the stairway and remove the 
traps under all sinks and basins. Identify and seal that mop. 
and make sure of the handles and steering wheel on Major 
Tooks’ car!” 

Waving his hand in a gesture of understanding, Jenkins 
departed. Mr. Black picked up the shirt Bill had found and 
said, “I'd like you to go along when I confront the Major 
with this evidence.” 

Bill opened his mouth to protest, but a glance at General 
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ington showed him it would be useless, so he followed 

e tall FBI man, Colonel Hobsen and Major Randon out 

the room. 

Outside they encountered a worried young captain pac- 

» the corridor. He seized upon Major Randon with both 

inds. “Major,” he cried, “the women are driving me nuts. 
They keep telephoning me every minute and tell me I've 

+ to set up beds in the Officers’ Club tonight for all of 

em. They are afraid to stay home without their husbands 

hile a murderer is running loose on the post. What am | 
ing to do? I haven’t got beds enough for a third of them.” 
Calm down,” replied the Major grufily, “and tell the 
vomen to calm down too. There isn’t anything to worry 
bout; the murderer has been caught!” 

The young captain’s eyes bulged and it was plain to see 
he wanted to be told who the killer was. But Major Randon 
hoved him aside as Mr. Black headed down the stairs and 
jut to where some government cars waited to take them to 
the hospital. 

Glancing back over his shoulder, Bill gave a grim chuckle. 
[hat lad won’t take long to spread the news.” And as 
nother thought struck him, “What will that do to the 
wedding?” 

Major Randon gave Bill an impatient look. “The wed- 
ding took place a couple of hours ago. Don’t you know what 
time it 1Sr 

“Huh!” Bill was none too polite. “All I know is I’m sick 
of this whole business. I'd like to get something to eat and 
see my wife.” 


“It won't take long now,” Major Randon was also tired 


and irritable. “I guess you'll be able to hold out.” 
No further words were exchanged until they reached 


the hospital and followed Mr. Black and Colonel Hobsen 
to the locked ward. There Bill caught his first glimpse of 
the man around whom he had helped spin a web of evi 
dence. 

Major Tooks was a heavy-set, broad-shouldered man in 
the early forties. He had a ‘sullen, noncommittal face and 
made no answer when Colonel Hobsen told him Mr. Black 
wished to ask some questions. 

“Do you recognize this shirt?” Mr. Black held it up with 
the stain plainly visible. 

Tooks glanced at it and then away again. “How would | 
recognize that particular shirt? It’s like a hundred others, 
or the one I’ve got on now.” 

Mr. Black smiled dryly. “I believe it is, very much like 
the one you have on. Would you mind taking that one off?” 

Tooks looked from Mr. Black to Colonel Hobsen; his 
hands clinched and his lower lip protruded. 

“Why the hell should I take my shirt off?” 

He stepped back and his hands became fists. Then he 
saw Bill, a couple of corps men and Ross standing ready 
in the background and realized the odds against resistance 
were too great. Sullenly he ripped the shirt open, losing a 
button in the process, then tore it from his body and flung 
it at Mr. Black’s feet. “Take the damn thing, if you think 
it will do you any good.” 

With his mild little nod, Mr. Black picked up the shirt 
ind held the two together. “I think it ht he said softly. 
You see, they both have the same laundry mack.” 

Tooks turned a little pale and then, as he followed the 
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direction of Mr. Black’s eyes, he became paler still. On 
Tommy Tooks’ undershirt, just over the right breast, was a 
small stain, the size of a quarter; the same kind of stain as 
the one on the shirt Bill had found in the chimney. 

Mr. Black’s eyes were bleak but his voice was still soft 
when he asked, “Is there anything you'd like to say, Major? 

“Yes,” Tooks snapped, ‘ ‘T want a lawyer 
talk to my father over long distance.” 

“You'd save a lot of trouble if you talked to us,” Mr 
Black persisted. 

“I want a lawyer!” Tooks walked 
down, partially turning his back. “I have nothing to say to 
any of you until I have advice of counsel.” 

“Very well,” Mr. Black prepared to leave, “you're entitled 
toa lawyer and there’s no reason why you shouldn’t talk to 
vour father, but,” his voice sharpened perceptibly, 
that undershirt you have on!” 

Once outside, Colonel Hobsen said, “ 
has been ever since we broucht him here 
now?” 


and I want to 


chair and 


"7 want 


That's the wav he 


; What do we do 


“Let's eat,” said Bill. “I haven't had anything all day.” 

Mr. Black turned with a smile. “I think that’s a good idea 
I'll join you while Jenkins is finishing up at the house.’ 
He then spok e to € ‘olonel Hobsen. “P me get that under 
shirt and have it tagged for identification. I also would like 
very much to be informed what Major Tooks has to say to 
his father over the telephone.” Mr. Black put his hand on 
Bill’s arm. “Where do you suggest going? 

“At the Club,” said Bill, “we can get steaks.” He was sur 
prised how empty he felt at the mention of food. 

In a corner booth of the taproom, Bill and Mr. Black gave 
their order. Mr. Black talked quietly but steadily, going 
over and over again with Bill every detail of what had 
happened. But Bill didn’t mind; the steak was rare, the 
French fries crisp and the coffee just right. He sat back 
after his second cup and lit a cigarette. 

“Do you thing there’s any chance of ‘Tooks getting out of 
it?” he asked. 

Mr. Black spread his hands, palms down. “That depends 
upon the court, the jury and the lawyers. You seem to have 
established a fairly strong case, except for one thing.” 

“What's that?” 

“A motive. We'll have to convince a jury he had a reason 
for doing it.” | 

Bill shook his head. “I 
damn sure he did.” 

“I agree, but it’s all circumstantial and without a motive 
we'll have a hard time making it stick,” Mr. Black paused 
and looked up. “Here comes Major Randon.” 

The major joined them and ordered a cup of coffee 

“Well, you wanted to know what he said to his father. He 
asked the old colonel to wire him two hundred dollars and 
said that we suspected him of killing his wife.” 

“Yes,” Mr. Black smiled a little sadly. “He's right. W« 
suspect him of just that. But why ask his father for money 

[ shouldn't think a major in the Army would have to borrow 
from his retired father.” 

Major Randon smiled and then suddenly sobered. “You 
know, that is sort of strange. Day before yesterd. 1y Was pay 
day. No one should be broke this early in the month.” 

Just then Jenkins walked into the 


don’t know why he did it, but I'm 


taproom and ap 
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“Hi, Chief,” he said to Mr. Black. “I 
guess we can call it a day. We've got the weapon and found 
the motive.” 


pre vac hed their booth. 


“The weapon?” Bill and Major Randon gasped simul 
taneously 

“That's right,” Jenkins slid into the booth. “A golf club. 
here was a child’s golf bag in one of the closets. Six clubs; 
five of ‘em still the same as last played with, and one 
shined bright as a dollar. Probably no finger prints or any 
thing lett on it, but I have it wrapped up in cellophane just 
in Case. 

Mr. Black gave his characteristic bob of the head and 
“What about the motive?” 

Jenkins pulled a folded document from his coat pocket 
ind tossed it on the table. ‘ 


isked, 


“The re it is! An insurance policy 


on Mrs. Tooks for five thousand bucks. Taken out three 
months ago.” 
“Oh, no!” Major Randon protested. “T'll never believe 


lommy Tooks committed a murder for five thousand dol 


lars.” 

\ mee grin spread over Jenkins’ face. “Then take a 
look at this,” he produced another paper from the same 
poc ba It was a letter signed by the proprietor of a well 
known night club and gambling joint near Fort Benton, re 
minding Major Tooks that his IOUs and notes in the sum 
of two thousand dollars were long overdue. 

“As soon as I found that in the major’s desk, I called 
this guy and asked him when was the last time he saw 
Major Tooks. He said the major was over there last night 
and lost four hundred dollars cash; then he wanted to sign 
more lOUs, 
won't take any more. So | figure the major comes home and 
makes a try at cashing in on that insurance policy.” 

Reaching over for the ash tray, Bill said, ‘ 
a little differently.” 
Black leaned for 
“How do you put it together, major?” 

“Well, as you said right away when you first came, it was 
a stupid business, so I don’t believe it could have been even 
halfway planned. If you remember, we learned from Mrs. 
Henshaw that she and Mrs. Tooks were going around to 
gether at ten o'clock to pay their bills.” 

Mr. Black indicated he remembered that part of the 
story quite well 

‘As I| see it \ Tooks and his wife 
must have had many disagreements and oral battles over 
finances, because a man can’t keep gambling away his 
money all the time without getting his wife mad at him.” 

His listeners agreed wholeheartedly on that point. 

‘Now last night,” Bill continued, “Tommy Tooks leaves 
the maneuvers and takes his pay check across the river with 
the intention of winning back all he'd lost before. Instead, 


some but the guy has too many as it is and 


‘l think you're 


close, but I seem to see it 


Putting his elbows on the table, Mr. 
ward, his eyes intent. 


’ Bill resumed, “Tommy 





they take him to the cleaners as usual. He asks fo 
and of course they give him the gambler’s laugh; so | 
comes home in a nasty frame of mind. And to make 1 itter 
worse, first thing in the morning his wife asks him {or th, 
money she needs to pay their bills.” 

Bill paused to light a cigarette and give the othe: 


time 

to pick flaws in his theory. When they didn’t do it he started 
talking again. 

“It seems fairly obvious to me. Tooks, as I said, is in , 


nasty humor and Mrs. Tooks is beside herself. She see. 
them all disgraced when they can’t pay their bills, so sh. 
tells Tommy off in no uncertain terms. And he knows she's 
telling the truth. It may even cost him his commission jf 
she goes ‘round broadcasting the fix he’s in. Well, px haps 
he thinks of that insurance policy, or maybe he just blows 
up. Anyhow, there it is. He's determined to shut her up, s 
he grabs that golf club—and from there on we know th 


if 


rest.” 

Thev all smoked in silence for a few minutes and the: 
Mr. Black reached over to clasp Bill’s hand. 

“It's logical and will stand up in court,” he said. 

“Thanks,” Bill got to his feet. “And now, with your pe 
mission I'll go try to make peace with my wife. I hope it car 
be done because I’m sure you don’t want another murde: 
quite so soon.” 

[heir responding smiles were a trifle strained, although 
Major Randon offered to go along and give moral support 
But Bill decided he could handle it alone. 

As he unlocked the door into the small suite he and 
Jane had been assigned, there was a muffled squeal o! 
fright from the bedroom. 

“Bill?” he heard Jane's 
Bill>” 

“Of course it’s me,” he pretended gruff nonchalance 
“Who did you think it was?” 

There came the sound of rushing feet and a warm sof! 
body in flimsy chiffon hurled itself upon him. 

“Oh!” Jane sobbed.:“I’ve been so frightened!” 

“Now, now,” Bill patted soothingly. “It’s all right, noth 
ing to worry about.” 

Slowly the rigid body against him relaxed and then 
quite suddenly Jane tore herself aw ay. 

“Where,” she demanded furiously, “have you been? 

Long and laboriously Bill explained and _re- explained 
But it was far into the night before Jane relented. Curiosity 
finally got the better of her. 

“It séems so awful, but do you really think Major Tooks 
murdered his wife?” 

“Yes,” said Bill, “I do.” 

So did the jury. 

Major Tooks was sentenced to life imprisonment. 


(The End) 


quavering voice. “Is that you 


Murder Will Out 


Other sins only speak; murder shrieks out.—JoHN WessTER in 


Che Duchess of Malfi. 
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Where It Belongs 


HE Infantry stands at the top in battle achievement. 

Its World War II record was a high first in combat 
honors—if not in medals then in the very deeds medals 
are given for. 


The Infantry stood at the bottom in soldier popularity 


early in World War II, 


[here was no mystery whatever about its low popul: ir 
ty in the first years of World War IL. 
now. 


as it does in recruiting now. 


x 4 here is no myste ry 
The facts were re cognized then and something was 
done about it, for one thing the Infantry Combat Badge. 


as then. And they can 
be checked more readily in peace than in war. 


[he facts are as easy to see now 
Che principal facts are quite plain. Here are 
juestions to ask about the Infantry: 


Why in unmistakable 
leading combat place of Infantry? 


some 


don't we recognize terms the 


Why doesn’t the Infantryman receive the highest pay 
Why 
should a private get several hundred dollars a year more 
as an air mechanic who sté 1ys on the ground back at an 
airfield, than as a rifleman who will spend days, 
and months at a time in 


if his job is the toughest in training and war? 


weeks 
direct combat contact with the 
enemy? 

Why doesn't the 
more? 


rifleman get more pay—considerably 
And why isn't the fighting Infantryman set apart by 
special mark? 
sattle sets him apart. 
Bloody gain of ground sets him apart. 
Sheer endurance and superhuman effort set him apart. 
Wounds and death set him far apart! 


Why, then, doesn’t he wear—to set him apart as far as 
you can see him—a special uniform mark, best of all per 
haps a special headgear that no one else can wear—some 
thing made of Infantry blue, or with a big patch of that 
long-glorious color in its design? 


ND why doesn’t the Infantry get the finest men of 

America who enter the Armed Service? Why isn’t 
the infantryman chosen from the very best? 

Is there a simple, sound reason for not passing the ap 
plicants for Infantry through the stiffest physical and 
mental tests required in any of the Services? 

Oh, but that would eliminate needed men. The Infan 
try needs every man it can get. 

But would it? Would it really make the Infantry less 
popular if it were hardest of all to get into, as it should be? 
Would it? 

And what about that a dis 
couragement? It is. It has every reputation for monotony 
and dreariness—a reputation that affects enlistments and 
especially reenlistments. 


Infantry training—isn’'t 


The Infan 


But we can’t do much about that, can we? 


tryman has to be tough and disciplined. We can't change 
any of the good old basic drill and training, can we, just 


to make the Infantry as popular as it deserves to be 


[here are many good reasons to believe we can 


HERE is hardly a combat experienced Infantry leadet 
fbn will not agree that men learn things in training 
which teach habits undesirable for battle. 
military-scientific study, making use of the full combined 


knowledge of experienced combat leadership and general 
and military psychology would, beyond all question, dis 


thorough 


close many sound major and minor improvements for 
training. 


Improvements that would more directly relate training 
to battle 


Improvements that would also make basic training in 


tensely interesting to any recruit—give it an unmistakable 


purpose that every Infantryman, new or old, could 


made sense. 


Well there never has been such a study. Not in the 
Not, an exhaustive, broad 


making use of the full findings of modern 


history of our Army. at least, 
gauge survey, 
SC ience. 

We won't go deeply into the question of such general 
improvements as making sure that the first two or three 
days of the new soldier's life impress him forcefully with 
the true \rmy of 


on many counts. 


meaning of service in the a tree coun 


trv—the world’s best army, 


about the ex 
ceeding unpreparedness of the average young American 
for the change to military life? 


\re we using all we learned in the war 


In many a man his first 
in almost unchangeable feeling. An atti 
Army life that a large number carry through 
to the day they 


three days plant ; 
tude toward 


do not reenlist 


UCH has been done, 
very real advantages of service that exist today 
we can do more, 


to bring out the 
But 
all means should do more—and 
none of it to the detriment but rather to the 
of the Army. 


in general, 


and by 


betterment 


In fact, the effort is being made right now. It is realized 
and must be based 
squarely on the facts of thé actual conditions of service, 


ind the actual attitudes of 


that advertising is not exactly magic 


young American men in 


general. 
But what is being done to bring the very best of 
can manhood into the Infantry? 
What, 


it belongs? 


Ameri 


in short, are we doing to put the Infantry where 
We've lined up a few things here, long overdue 
No one denies what Infantry is or what it has to do. It 
is expected to be the best. It has to be the best—for battle 
Make it the best. 
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Manpower 


FOR THE ARMY) 


Procurement of Enlisted Men for World War II 


By Robert R. Palmer 


PROPOSALS FOR SELECTIVE ASSIGNMENT TO THE INFAN 

y merged into a more comprehensive effort to obtain 
hanges in the whole system of classification aad assign 
ment of enlisted personnel. General McNair had come to 
tavor emphasis on physical classification as a means of pro 
curing not only stronger but also more intelligent com 
bat soldiers. If men were assigned primarily according to 
physique, then each major command would receive more 
nearly the same proportions of men of all intelligence levels 
ind of various degrees of civilian accomplishment. 

In December 1943, noting that discrimination against the 
ground arms in the distribution of men by AGCT grades 
had become accentuated in the preceding months, Army 
Ground Forces had again requested a more equal appor 
tionment. The Army Service Forces, through its Contro! 
Division, replied that the action recommended by the 
\rmy — Forces was not justified by the figures sub 
mitted; it held that the Ground Forces must un: ivoidably 
receive a less intelligent group of men, partly because of 
War Department priorities for aviation cadets and ASTP 
students, which militated against the Ground and Service 
Forces alike, and partly because “the primary factor” in as 
signment was to utilize civilian skills, which militated 
against the Ground Forces in particular. It was natural, 
A: avy Service Forces declared, for the Ground Forces to 
receive a lower percentage of men with high AGCT scores 
than the Service eae “because of greater requirements 
for such personnel in Army Service Forces.” No —— 
in AGCT ree cheat coulc 1 be expected, it was added, : 
long as the main basis of assignment was the Taaeiecinien 


*This study will be included in the Official History of the U.S. Army oj 
World War U, prepared by the Historical Division of the War Depart 
ment Special Staff, with whose permission it appears in The INFANTRY 
JOURNAL, 


and Replacement Rates in which branch requirements {o 
occupational specialists were set forth. 

It was clear, as it had been for some time, that the 
quality of personnel in the ground arms could be raised 
only through a radical change in the personnel policies o! 
the Army. On December 21, 1943 General McNair pro 
posed such a change to the War Department. After sum 
marizing the causes of the relatively low quality of person 
nel in the ground arms, he restated his belief that the sub 
average percentages of ground soldiers in the upper intelli 
gence levels had contributed to the high casualty rate of in 
fantrymen. He ascribed the sub-average physical quality o! 
the Infantry in part “to the fact that professional - 01 
skilled workers come from the more privileged classes 
which are better fed and housed, and, as a result, have bet 
ter physiques, generally.” He asserted that, with mobiliza 
tion and training virtually complete, it was no longer neces 
sary to utilize the civilian skills of soldiers and that “ assign 
ment by occupational specialty should be made secondary 
and be limited to that practicable within physical group 
ings, except for rare specialists.” As additional proof of this 
point of view he summarized the methods of physical class 
fication in the British, Canadian, and German Armies 


General McNair’s Physical Category Plan 


General McNair submitted a relatively simple plan. 11 
effect, the procedure he now proposed would be a simpli 
fied version of that followed under the Requirement anc 
Replacement Rate Tables, except that the rates would 
measure physical rather than occupational needs in the 
Army, and would refer to the physical rather than occu 
pational status of individual men. The recognition of thre« 
physical categories was involved: Category A, to incluce 


PART SIX: How The Physical Profile System Affected The Infantry 
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» who must walk as riflemen, litter-bearers and line 

n, and are capable of full combat service”; Category B, to 

ude men able to function in service units, or in combat 

‘s in jobs carrying a place in the loading chart of a ve 

-le; and Category C, to include men permanently dis 

ialified for shipment overseas. Various “units, establish 

ents and components of the Army” should formulate their 
juirements for men in each category. “For example, an in- 

ntry unit might have 90 per cent Category A and 10 

r cent Category B; a field artillery unit 70 per cent Cate- 

vory A and 30) per cent Category B; anda laundry unit 100 
yer cent Category B.” Reception centers and other assign- 
ing agencies should classify men in the three categories and 
send them to using organizations in the proportions de- 
termined for each organization. General McNair also recom 
mended an equal distribution of AGCT classes to the three 
commands; the return to the Ground Forces of rejected 
aviation cadets originating in the ground arms who were 
being used by the Air Forces in ground assignments, and 
cessation of transfers from the Gaound Forces for most 
forms of flying training. 

By the end of January 1944 there was “unanimous agree 
ment” in the War Department that better use must be made 
of soldiers according to physical capacity. It was not agreed 
that physical capacity should dominate assignment to the 
degree desired by General McNair. Nor were the details 
of implementation as suggested by General McNair ac 
cepted. The Surgeon General, G-1 of the War Department, 
and others submitted plans. They agreed on what -was 
called the “Physical Profile Plan,” which reception centers 
began to employ experimentally in February 1944. 


The Physical Profile Plan 
The plan incorporated the main features of the AGF 


proposal, including three categories known as A, B, and C. 
Criteria determining classification in these categories were 
elaborately defined. Six elements in physical condition were 
distinguished: general stamina, upper extremities, lower 
extremities, hearing, vision, and emotional stability. In 
each element the soldier was graded from 1 down to 4, 
Grades 1 and 2 corresponded to qualification for general 
military service; Grade 3 to qualification for induction into 
the Army but not for general service (that is, the old limited 
service ); and Grade 4 to a condition below minimum stand 
ards for induction. The six numbers obtained by grading, 
one for each element in physical condition, when read to 
gether in the proper order, as in “211211,” constituted 
the soldier’s “physical profile serial.” A soldier profiled as 
211211 would be of top quality in upper and lower extremi 
ties, vision, and emotional stability and of good quality, 
though not superior, in general stamina and in hearing. 
Men with serials of 211211 or better were grouped 

Profile A. Profile A qualified for strenuous combat duty. 
Serials below 211211 to and including 322231 


22231 were 
grouped in Profile B. A “B” man at the worst, that is, if pro- 
filed as 322231, would be a man emotionally stable, with 
adequate command of his arms, legs, and hearing, but some 
what nearsighted and of limited stamina. Profile B qualified 
for less rigorous combat duty or for service duty in or near 
the battle areas. Serials below 322231 to and including 


333231 were grouped in Profile C, which qualified for 
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duty in base positions in the United States or overseas. Oc 
currence of a “4” anywhere in the serial signified a man 
below minimum standards for induction. Such a man who 
was already trained and functioning satisfactorily in an 
Army assignment, however, could be retained at the discre 
tion of his commander; he was classified in a fourth cate 
gory, Profile D.* It was of course not practicable to profile 
at once all of the more than seven million enlisted men in 
the Army. The War Department directed that reception 
centers should profile new inductees, that hospitals, reas 
signment centers, and redistribution stations should pro 
file the men they processed, and that troop units should 
profile men as occasion arose—for ex cample, in cases of re 
assignment. Inductees were to have their profiles reviewed 
after six weeks of basic training. 

To determine requirements according to physical profile, 
staff officers at AGF headquarters studied every enlisted 
job in each of the ground arms, and also in each of the 
service branches to the extent that units of these branches 
belonged to the Ground Forces. For each SSN the staf 
estimated the physical standards needed, translating these 
into the 6-digit physical profile serials. The same SSN might 
require different physical standards in different arms and 
services. For example, a bugler in either the Infantry or 
Field Artillery was designated as SSN 803; but buglers in 
the Infantry were conaidesed to require a better physique 
than buglers in the Field Artillery. For each arm and service 
the SSNs were grouped into Profiles A, B, and C. The num 
ber of men required for each type of job was estimated ac 
cording to current replacement rates. The proportion of 
men in each profile group needed by various arms and 
services was then announced to the War Department to 
be as follows: 


Arm or Service Percentage Required in Each Profile Group 
i 0 


d B 
Infantry 86 7 7 
Field Artillery 80 5 15 
Cavalry 7] 13 16 
Antiaircraft 65 23 12 
Armored 61 18 2) 
Tank Destroye1 60 9 3] 
Signal 55 1] 34 
Chemical 40 25 35 
Engineers 35 40 25 
Medical 10 78 12 
Quartermaster 10 50 40 
Ordnance 5 30 65 


Since the greatest proportion of the men received by the 
Ground Forces at this time (April 1944) was needed by 
the Infantry, General McNair recommended that 80 per 
cent of new inductees made available to the Ground Forces 
be in Profile A. 

The War Department, accepting the AGF figures, 
ordered that new inductees should be shipped from recep 
tion centers to the three major commands as follows 


Command Percentage To Be Shipped in Each Profile Grou; 
B C 


i 
Army Ground Forces 80 10 10 


Army Air Forces 10 50 10 
Army Service Forces 40 40 20 


Representatives of the Army Ground Forces now ap 
peared alongside those of the Air Forces at re ception centers. 


‘The designation BC” (below C) was sometimes used instead of “D 
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They were authorized to determine which individual in 
ductees, among those provided by each reception center to 
the Ground Forces as a whole on a given day, should go 
to infantry replacement centers, to field artillery replace 
ment centers, to particular infantry or armored divisions 
and so forth. In this way the headquarters of the Army 
Ground Forces could guide the flow of inductees to pro 
duce the percentage of A, B, and C men desired in each o! 
the ground arms 

Reception centers might assign certain “critically needed 
specialists,” as determined each month by the War Depart 
ment, irrespective of physical profile, but in general they 
were to proceed as follows: They would first assure that at 
least 80 per cent of the men assigned to Army Ground 
Forces were in Profile A, 10 per cent in B, and so forth. 
hey would then assign men to Army Air Forces and Army 
Service Forces by SSNs, in accordance with the Require 
ments and Replacement Rates, but taking care to keep 
within the prescribed distribution of physical capacities as 
far as possible. Classification officers were to “beat in mind 
that physical qualification is the first consideration and that 
occupational background is secondary in importance.” The 
Army Ground Forces thus found its main contention ac 
cepted. Physique would be principle the primary cri 
terion in assignment, 


Most of Army Unaffected 


Though the Physical Profile system was fully in opera 
tion by June 1944, it came too late to affect the bulk of the 
Army. The invasion of western Europe was beginning. 
Half of the divisions in the Army were overseas, the other 
half preparing for early shipment. Applying chiefly to 
ne wly inducted men, the profile system might most fully 
justify itself by raising the quality of repl: cements. This 
was a matter of great importance. Units in intensive com 
bat sometimes received 100 per cent of their strength in re 
placements within two or three months. Quality of replace 
ments might therefore rapidly affect quality of the Army 
at the decisive spot—namely, in the front lines. 

During the last six months of 1944, well over the required 
SO per cent of men received from reception centers by the 
Army Ground Forces were in Profile A, and most of the 
remainder were in Profile B. But in practice the utilization 
of manpower according to physical capacity continued to 
fall short of what was desired by the Army Ground Forces. 
Che high proportion of men in Profile A was in part de 
ceptive. The Army at this time was not generally inducting 
men over twenty-six or of limited physical powers. The 
proportion of “A” men assigned to the Army Air Forces 
and Army Service Forces gre atly exceeded the 10 per cent 
and 40 per cent respectively allotted. This meant that for 
the quality of currently incoming manpower the profile 
system was not highly selective, that the idea of physical 
interchangeability persisted, and that of two men differing 
in physical capacity the stronger might still go to a service 
position while the weaker went into combat. For example, 
two me : with serials of 111111 and 211211 both fell in 
Profile the latter might become an infantry rifleman 
while the former, excelling him in stamina and hearing, 
went to the Army Air Forces or the Army Service Forces, 
especially if he had a civilian specialty desired by one of 
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these commands. In addition, profiling at reception center. 
was not very accurate. Medical officers at reception center, 
were too few for the purpose, and consequently they ¢ 
termined profiles by consulting the records of physical ¢, 
aminations transmitted from induction stations, ipple 
menting them by an inspection so cursory that many jp 
ductees were not even required to strip. The tenden V, re 
inforced by the War Department directive that borderlin, 
cases should be graded upward, was to profile too hich, » 
use the Serial 111111 rather indiscriminately. Medical of 
ficers in the Ground Forces downgraded about one man in 
every nine after six weeks of basic training. 

The application of the Physical Profile System could no 
solve the problem posed by the excess of physically inferior 
men already in the Army Ground Forces in the summer of 
1944. Such men had accumulated since the directives o! 
1943 restricting transfer to service commands and curtail 
ing discharges. Men newly received in Profile C, or down 
graded into Profiles C or D, added to the number. With 
overhead positions in the Ground Forces being rapidly filled 
by men unqualified for overseas service, and with the rapid 
shipment to theaters of units which might find assignments 
for individual soldiers of low physical caliber, the dispo 
sition of handicapped personnel presented an insolubl 
problem. Every installation in the Ground Forces had its 
burden, wasteful to all concerned, of men who could be 
neither trained, utilized, nor transferred. In August 1944 
the War Department indicated that, without publicity and 
under existing directives, discharges on physical grounds 
should be liberalized. Tactical units of the Ground Forces 
were ordered to clear themselves of men unfit for overseas 
service, by discharge of those deemed absolutely un- 
usable by the Army and by transfer of the remainder to the 
headquarters, special troops, of armies and corps for further 
screening and reassignment. 


The ‘Teen-Age’ Problem 


For a time the Physical Profile system was virtually nul 
lified by the fact that eighteen- year-olds and ‘ ‘pre-Pear! 
Harbor fathers” received special treatment, and, as a conse 
quence, the Army Ground Forces had to assign inductees to 
the various arms almost irrespective of physical condition 

The teen-age question had first arisen at the end of 1942, 
when the draft age was lowered from twenty to eighteen 
The War Department, wishing to use the younger age 
group in combat positions, had granted replacement train 
ing centers of the Army Ground Forces a high priority in 
assignment of inductees between the ages of eighteen and 
twenty, inclusive. In May 1943 Army Ground Forces, an 
ticipating unfavorable public comment if teen-age men 
went into combat after only thirteen weeks of training, the 
cycle then in effect at replacement centers, recommended 
that men of eighteen or nineteen be assigned to units which 
were not at that time moving rapidly overseas, and men o! 
twenty or over to replacement centers. The War Depar' 
ment had not believed this proposal to be feasible, because 
with the decline of activations incident to curtailment of 
the Troop Basis practically all inductees, whatever their 
age, had to be trained as replacements. Then, with casual 
ties mounting, the War Department in February 1944 
ordered that no eighteen-year-old should go overseas as 4 
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icement until other sources of replacements, both units 
| replacement centers, had been exhausted. The same 
ng was applied to men with a child or children pre 
nals ly conceived (not born) before the declaration of 
r, and with less than six months’ service in the Army. In 
ne 1944 it was ordered unconditionally that no man 
nder nineteen should go overseas as a replacement for an 
intry or armored unit. Therefore no inductee younger 

in eighteen years and six months was assigned to an in- 

ntry or armored replacement center. 

In June 1944 almost all inductees received by the Army 
sround Forces were going to replacement centers, and of 

ese more than 70 per cent went to infantry and about five 
per cent to armored. At the same time only half the in 
ductees were over nineteen years of age, and only about 
three-quarters were over eighteen } years and six months. To 
meet the need for infantry and armored replacements with 
men over eighteen years and six months took virtually all 
such men available, including those of Profiles B and C. 
Conversely, the field artillery, antiaircraft, cavalry, and 
tank destroyer replacement centers received hardly any 
trainees except youths under this age. These young men 

ranked high in Profile As; yet the arms receiving them re 
quired fewer “As” proportionately than did the Infantry. 
lhe AGF liaison officers at reception centers were therefore 
unable to perform a principal part of their mission—to steer 
in to the Infantry the best physical specimens available to 
the Ground Forces. Age, not physique, for newly inducted 
men, became the main de ‘terminant of assignment. 

Policy was again therefore, at the end of 
\ugust. Men under eighteen years and six months entered 
infantry and armored re placeme nt centers. Effective No 
vember 1, 1944, by which time these men would have 
almost completed their training, the sending of men under 
nineteen as overseas infantry or armored replacements was 
ygain authorized. Older men were still to be sent first, but 
the demand for infantry replacements was sq heavy that in 
practice even the youngest men were needed. 


reverse ad, 


The Prob!em of the Volunteer 

he effectiveness of the Physical Profile System was 
further limited by the continuance of systems of recruiting 
and volunteering. Volunteers at this time were 17-year 
olds who, by high physical and mental qualifications, had 
gained admittance to one of the enlisted reserve programs. 
On March 1, 1944, 67 per cent of these top-quality 17- 
year-olds were ix the Navy reserve, 31 per cent in the Air 
Corps Reserve, and two per cent in the Army Specialized 
Training Reserve Program (ASTRP). Reservists, when 
called to active duty after reaching the age of eighteen, 
were not subjected to the Physical Profile System. As an 
\rmy procedure, the system naturally did not apply to 
Navy personnel. In practice it also did not apply to Army 
reservists. Each major force of the Army, which in effect 
meant the Air Forces, received its inducted reservists (who 
if profiled would have been mostly “As”) outside its pre 
scribed quota of profile groupings. 

At a time when about half the men processed by Selective 
Service were 18-year-olds, the most desirable portion, 
through pre- -selection at the 17-year-old level, was outside 
the normal channels of classification and assignment. 
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Except insofar as the Navy or the Air Forces were not 
able to use all the reservists that they had recruited, the 
Ground and Service Forces could hope to receive from the 
reservist group only those who were enrolled in the 
ASTRP. The Army Service Forces, foreseeing dire conse 
quences in 1945, current 17-year-olds would 
enter upon active duty, and desiring therefore to build up 
the ASTRP, req juested General McNair to make a public 
statement on the 


whe nN the 


attractiveness ol in the ground 
arms so that youngsters might be more inclined to elect the 
ASTRP. General McNair was unwilling to make 


“futile verbal gesture.” 


service 


another 
Instead, he protested to the War 
Department against the competition for manpower in pre 
induction reservist training. He recommended that 17-year 
olds for the Army programs be procured by a single agency 
of the War Department acting centrally for the three major 
commands, and that reservists when inducted, except the 
relatively small number still going to the ASTP 
smaller than the number in the ASTRP), be classified and 
assigned at reception centers according to the Physical Pro 
file system. No action was taken on this proposal. “The 
War Department,” reported an AGF staff officer, “will not 
eliminate the Air Corps Enlisted Reserve Program since 


much 


it is the Army's only means of competing with the Navy, 
and the Navy has repe: atedly indic: ited that they will not 
eliminate thei ir 


recruiting program. 


Disappointing Result 


The hope of the Army Ground Forces that the Physical 


Profile system would increase the percentage of high-in 
ground combat arms met 
with disappointment. Young men with high intelligence 
and capacities for leadership continued to be drained off 
in large numbers, through the reserve programs, to the 
Navy, the Marine Corps, and the Army Air Forces. Furthe: 
more, the tremendous mobilization of — in the 
preceding years had removed from the scope of Selective 
Service the best-qualified men, except the young men just 
attaining draft age. In all of 1944 the proportion of Class 


I and Class II men inducted into the 


telligence men assigned to the 


Army was only 30.6 
per cent; this compares with a proportion ol 
among those inducted in 1943. 

Even if the quality of manpower available to the Army 
as a whole in 1944 and 1945 had remained as high as in 
the earlier years of the war, the ; ipplication of the Physical 
Profile system could not have effected any major improve 
ment in the quality ot newly inducted men rece ived by the 
Army Ground Forces, because the proportionate distribu 


35 per cent 


tion of inductees among the major commands underwent a 
radical change during the last year of the war. Until the 
summer of 1944 the Army Ground Forces had been assigned 
only about 40 per cent of the men processed at Army re 
ception centers. After June 1944, shortage 
of ground troops qualified for combat, the great majority 
of newly inducted men assigned to the Ground 
the bulk of them to the Infantry. During the 6 
month period November-April 1944-45, the Army Ground 
Forces received approximately 378,000 men from reception 
centers, or about 90 per cent of the 420,000 men assigned 
to the three major commands of the Army. With the over 
whelming majority of the 


because ot the 


were 
Forces, 


men received by the Army 
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through induction being assigned to the Army Ground 
Forces, no improvement in the classification system within 
the Army could have greatly increased the number of high 
quality men assigned to the ground combat arms. 

Since no major improvement in the quality of men avail 
able for assignment to ground combat training could be 
effected by the Army itself, the Commanding General of 
the Army Ground Forces proposed, on June 15, 1945, that 
the War Department initiate remedial measures “to effect 
total procurement of enlisted personnel for the armed 
forces through the medium of the Selective Service System 
and on a basis that will equalize age and intelligence dis 
tribution.” A corrective of unbalanced distribution as be 
tween the armed forces had been sought by an agreement 
with the Navy on March 15, 1945. In accordance with 
this pact the allocations to the Navy of 18-, 19-, and 20- 
year-old inductees was suspended for a 3-month period in 
order to compensate the Army for the large number of 
young men already in the Navy who were enlisted as 17 
year-olds. The agreement, however, was conditioned by 
the authority given the Navy to screen substantial num 
bers of inductees, regardless of age, who successfully com 
pleted the “Eddy” radio aptitude test and who were pre 
ponderantly men of high intelligence. 


New AGF Proposal 

lhe Eddy test provided the Navy with an efficient means 
of recruiting high-quality volunteers among 17-year-olds 
and other men about to be called up for induction. As a 
result of this device the Navy was found by Army Ground 
Forces to be still securing about half che eligible os 
men becoming eighteen years of age—the better half i 
terms of intelligence and phy sical stamina. In rent 
the young men inducted into the Army had to be obtained 
from a less desirable segment of the manpower being ob- 
tained by the armed forces. Increasingly, the Army had to 
draw upon men in the older age group to fill its induction 
quotas. Between August 1944 and April 1945 the percent- 
age of Army selectees within the 18-25 year age group de 
clined from 88 per cent to 56 per cent. During the same 
period the percentage of Profile A men received by Army 
Ground Forces from reception centers declined from 91 
per cent to 75 per cent. In the spring of 1945 the Army 
Ground Forces desired that 95 per cent of its infantry 
trainees should be Profile A, and the other combat arms 
were all receiving less than 50 per cent of men in Profile A. 
With heavy replacement requirements in prospect for the 
war in the Pacific, the Army Ground Forces felt that this 
situation ought to be rectified. 

On August 11, three days before V-J day, the War De 
partment responded to representation by the Army Ground 
Forces that efforts were being exerted to persuade the Navy 
Department to eliminate the use of the Eddy test in the 
Navy's personnel procurement program. The War Depart- 
ment agreed that the recommendation of the Commanding 
General, Army Ground Forces, presented a desirable ob 
jective, and stated that it was “continually exerting efforts to 
bring about total procurement of enlisted personnel for all 
of the armed forces through the medium of selective serv- 
ice.” No further action was taken, for with the end of the 
war the procurement of high-type personnel was no longer 
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a problem. Induction schedules were substantially reduced 
after V-J day, and the men inducted into the Army coy; 
be chosen from those best qualified for military service, |p 
the last four months of 1945 97 per cent of the enlisted per 
sonnel received by Army Ground Forces from reception 
centers were profile A. men. 


Effectiveness in Doubt 


The Physical Profile system did not receive a fair w, 
time test as a device for funneling a larger proportion o} 
high-quality men into ground combat service. The system 
remained a hopeful experiment, the effectiveness of which 
cannot be properly judged on the basis of the Army’s e 
perience in 1944 and 1945. 

Quantitative requirements in the Infantry in 1944, }y 
forcing extensive transfers of manpower within the Arm 
made it possible to take positive measures for qualitative 
improvement. At the beginning of 1944 the non-alerted 
infantry divisions in the Army Ground Forces were unde: 
strength from furnishing overseas replacements. Each w, 
further stripped for replacements until the latest feasible 
date before its embarkation. The depleted divisions wer 
generally refilled with men of higher quality Cin terms of 
AGCT scores) than those lost. The chief disadvantage was 
that the new men could be given only a limited amount o! 
training before their divisions moved overseas. 

As prev iously noted, the first element to be sacrificed to the 
growing need for combat soldiers was the Army Specialized 
Training Program. Following the virtual dissolution of the 
ASTP in February 1944, the Ground Forces obtained 
73,000 men, virtually all in the youngest and most vigorous 
age group and in AGCT Classes I and II. Almost 50,000 
of these men had been members of the Ground Forces be 
fore their assignment to the ASTP. 

A few weeks later, on March 29, 1944, the War Depart 
ment ordered the transfer to the Ground and Service 
Forces of 30,000 aviation cadets who were not needed by 
the Air Forces and who had originated in the other two 
commands. Further recruiting of aviation cadets among 
AGF and ASF personnel was stopped. Of the 30,000 
transferred cadets the Ground Forces received 24,000, o! 
whom 20,000 had formerly been members of the Army 
Ground Forces. Most of the aviation cadets were in AGCT 
Classes I and II, and they were physically an even better 
lot than the ASTP students. 

The War Department desired these men to be spread 
widely among receiving units, since the purpose was not 
merely to fill shortages but also to improve the quality of 
junior leadership in the ground arms. A War Department 
circular stressed the essential importance of “non-commis 
sioned officers who exercise command responsibilities,’ the 
italics serving to distinguish them from enlisted technicians 
who also wore chevrons. 

The Army Ground Forces assigned virtually all the a 
ation cadets and 55,500 of the ASTP students to divisions 
the remainder of the ASTP students going to nondivisiona! 
units. Units receiving ASTP students gave up, in partial 
exchange, a smaller number of Classes III, IV, and V men, 
of whom 15,000 were shipped by the Ground Forces to 
the Service Forces in the course of the ASTP transaction 
Thirty-five divisions, infantry, armored, nd airborne. re 
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ved on the average over 1,500 ASTP students each. 
enty-two divisions received on the average about 1,000 
ation cadets each. All divisions still in the United States, 
ept those scheduled for earliest shipment overseas and 
10th Mountain Division, which contained an ex 
tional proportion of high-grade men, received infusions 
‘a new manpower. Some infantry divisions, those which 
re most depleted or which had the lowest intelligence 
ings, obtained over 3,000 men from the two sources com 
ined. All divisions assigned the ASTP students and avia 
n cadets mainly to their infantry components. 
The effect on the training of troops was immediate. Di 
visions whose officers and men were depressed by the loss 
their old personnel, and discouraged by the thought 
hat they might become purely replacement organizations 
doomed not to go overseas as units, were revived in spirit 
by the incoming trainloads of high-quality young men. 
[he newcomers faced a dificult problem of personal read- 
justment, since their sudden transfer to the Infantry placed 
them in a type of service very different from all they had 
been led to expect. They nevertheless proved with a few 
exceptions to be excellent soldiers. With their superior intel- 
ligence they could absorb infantry training more rapidly 
than the type of men usually received by the ground arms. 
Divisions could therefore, despite personnel turnover, still 
meet the readiness dates required by strategic plans. After 
inspecting certain of these divisions General McNair re 
ported that with a period of retraining they would be better 
divisions than those previously dispatched to the theaters. 
The 26th Division, for example, benefited by the redistri 
bution of men by AGCT classes as follows: 


[ 0 m~ Iv-¥ Total 
Percentage before Transfer 

of Aviation Cadets and ASTP 

Students (Nov. 1, 43) 4 30 3% 30 100 
After Transfer of 

Same (Mar 44) 8 36 30 26 100 


The 26th Division was not entirely typical. Its earlier distri 
bution was considerably better than that of most divisions, 
which in November 1943 had on the average about 28 per 
cent of their enlisted personnel in AGCT Classes I and 
II, and 38 per cent in Classes IV and V. On the other hand, 
the 26th Division received fewer ASTP students and avia 
tion cadets than most divisions. 


Volunteers for the Infantry 


With rising quantitative requirements, the War Depart 
ment in April 1944 approved a program to encourage men 
in other arms and services to volunteer for the Infantry. 
How much the quality of the Infantry improved through 
this process is not clear. Some Infantry volunteers were 
chronic malcontents dissatisfied in their old units. Others 
were culls made to volunteer for the Infantry by pressure 
from their commanders. But most seem to have been men 
desiring more active duty as the tempo of operations over 


seas speeded up. A study made at AGF headquarters in — 


June 1944 indicated that Infantry volunteers were gen 

erally somewhat younger and of somewhat higher intelli 
vence than the average infantryman in November 1943. 
The total number of volunteers was difficult to ascertain 
since many were reassigned by commanders without refer- 
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ence to Washington. As of September 30, 1944, 822 
voluntary transfers to the Infantry had been cemaded by 
The Adjutant General, including about 13,000 from 
sources outside the Ground Forces, of which 7,051 were 
from the Service Forces and 4,548 from the Air Forces. In 
addition, in this period 25,000 volunteers were obtained 
lor the parachute troops, most of whom were infantrymen; 
but 22,000 of the 25,000 came from within the Ground 
Forces—most, it may be supposed, from the Infantry itsell 

Inactivation of AGE units, notably antiaircraft, and con 
version of their personnel to other arms, notably infantry, 
was of the greatest importance in meeting quantitative re 
quirements in 1944 but probably made no significant 
change in quality of personnel in the receiving units, except 
to some degree in age. A survey of 65,000 enlisted men in 
antiaircraft battalions in the Army Ground Forces in No 
vember 1943 disclosed that, though they were somewhat 
younger, they were distributed by AGC’ T classes in about 
the same proportion as men in divisions at that time. 

Average age in certain divisions was further reduced by 
the sudden shasbate prohibition, imposed in June 1944, of 
the sending of 18-year-olds overseas as infantry or armored 
replacements. Over 22,000 men in training at this time in 
infantry and armored replacement centers were due to be 
graduated before their nineteenth birthdays. The Army 
Ground Forces assigned them to seventeen divisions, since 
it was permissible for 18-year-olds to go overseas as mem 
bers of organized units, and some would in any case be nine 
teen by the time their divisions were shipped. The seven 
teen divisions supplied 22,000 older men to overseas re 
placement depots to fill the gap created in the replacement 
stream. Some of these “older men” were no doubt recently 
converted ASTP students, aviation cadets, or antiaircraft 
personnel with a minimum of infantry training. Infantry 
personnel of divisions shipped during most of 1944 had 
been almost completely renewed since the beginning of the 
year. In the last nine infantry divisions sent to the European 
Theater (those sent after October 1944) only a quarter of 
the enlisted men in the infantry regiments hz 1d been in the 
regiments since the preceding Janu: ary. Slightly less than a 
quarter had been converted from other arms, mainly anti- 
aircraft. Roughly the remaining quarter were recent gradu 
ates of the infantry replacement training centers, that is, 
men with only a little over four months’ service in the 
Army. Experience of the latter three groups in their regi 
ments ranged from five or six months down to a few days. 
Thus the divisions and their component infantry regiments 
were imperfectly trained according to the standards of the 
Army Ground Forces. But in the quality of individual in 
fantrymen—in youth, intelligence, and physical vigor 
they were better than most divisions shipped earlier. 


Cleaning Out ZI Troops 


In addition to ASTP personnel and aviation cadets, the 
Army Ground Forces looked upon the enlisted men quali 
fied for overseas duty who were serving in fixed installations 
in the Zone of Interior as a source to improve the quality of 
the combat arms. “Qualified for overseas duty” meant men 
who were qualified phy sically, were under thirty five, had 
not served overseas since December 1941, and had been 
assigned to a fixed installation for over a year. At a time 
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ACCESSION OF ENLISTED MEN BY ARMY GROUND FORCES, 


supplemented by men returned fro, 
overseas, was not sufficient to fil! AAy 
Zone of Interior positions. The replace. 
ment of qualified men in such pos 


' Percentage Percentage Distribution : 1tlons 
Number in Profile A by AGCT Classes bv an equal number of other men pr 
. rll Iv-V Ee eee ‘ Fie 
Peeled on Ate sented a staggering problem of reassign 
from Other ZI Sources ment and retraining. On August 3) 
31 Dec 44-5 May 45 65,010 85.0 32.5 34.5 33.0 1944 there were still in AAF overhead 
Assigned to AGF by positions 395,595 enlisted men qualified 
Reception Centers for overseas service—about 95 per cent 
l Jan 40 Apr +5 261,426 74.5 26.5 35.0 38.5 


of all qualified men remaining in over 
head positions in the United States 








when the demand tor combat troops was increasingly 
critical, with combat units being stripped for replacements 
and with the War Department concerned over the use of 
18-year-olds and pre-Pearl Harbor fathers as infantry rifle 
men, some 600,000 able-bodied soldiers, enough for two 
or three field armies, were occupying jobs in overhead organ 
izations which would never take them outside the United 
States. About 42,000 were in the Ground Forces, 158,000 
in the Service Forces, and 400,000 in the Air Forces. 

On January 14, 1944, by an “Immediate Action” letter, 
the War Department directed that these men be reas 
signed, “as rapidly as practicable and in any event by June 
30, 1944,” to activities in which overseas duty was in 
tended. They were to be replaced in the Zone of Interior 
by civilians, WACs, over-age enlisted men, physically in 
ferior enlisted men, or enlisted men who had already served 
overseas. The deadline was later moved back to October 31, 
1944, then abandoned altogether. Men who could not be 
properly reassigned within their own major force were to 
be reported to The Adjutant General for disposition. On 
January 20, 1944, in discussing the 1944 Troop Basis, G-3 
of the War Department announced that, 


“for quantitative 
and qualificative reasons, 


extensive transfers of manpower 
among the major forces could be expected. 

lhe directive of January 14 was successfully carried out 
in the Ground Forces and the Service Forces. Trainer per 
sonnel at AGF schools and repl: icement centers, a form of 
overhead to which general-service men had formerly been 
assigned on the principle that they should be capable of 
rotation into tactical units, were now obtained from men 
not qualified for overseas service, including men who had 
seen overseas service already and whose presence as instruc 
tors was in any case thought to be desirable for that reason. 
Men not qualified for overseas service had been assigned 
to administrative overhead ever since August 1942. This 
process was speeded up and completed in 1944. By October 
1944 virtually all the 42,000 qualified enlisted men in 
\GE ZI positions had been transferred to the field forces. 


Cleaning Out AAF Units 


The Army Air Forces found it more difficult to comply 
with the War Department directive. About a third of the 
strength of the Air Forces was in fixed installations in the 
Zone of Interior. Since the beginning of mobilization no at 
tempt had been made to assign physically limited men to 
the Air Forces in proportion to the requirements of the Air 
Forces for Zone of Interior personnel. ‘The number of physi- 
cally limited men in the Air Forces in 1944, even when 
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Noting the failure of the Air Forces 
to comply with the directive of January 14, the War Depar 
ment in September 1944 ordered that the Army Ground 
Forces, in each month from October to December inclusive 
make available to the Army Air Forces 5,000 men not quali 
fied for overseas service, receiving in return an equal num 
ber of men who were so qualified. As far as was feasible the 
\rmy Ground Forces exchanged men who were equal ir 
\GCT scores and attempted to supply men with SSN‘ 
usable by the Air Forces. The advantage to be gained by 
the Army Ground Forces was in physical quality. 

On October 30 the War Department took a more drastic 
step by ordering the Army Air Forces and the Army Servic: 
Forces each to transfer to the Army Ground Forces 25,00 
enlisted men qualified for overseas duty. This step, result 
ing from the increasingly critical shortage of men qualified 
for infantry duty, initiated an extensive process of transfer 
among the major commands that continued until the end 
of the war in Europe. Between October 1944 and May 
1945 the Army Ground Forces received approximate) 
100,000 men from other Zone of Interior sources, almost 
all of whom were assigned to infantry advanced replac« 
ment training centers (IARTC’s) for retraining as combat 
soldiers. The Air Forces supplied about 60,000 of these 
men, the Service Forces 28,000, and other Zone of In 
terior sources 12,500. 

Although all the men transferred to the Army Ground 
Forces were supposed to be qualified for infantry training 

—at least 90 per cent were to be Profile A men—many o! 
those shipped to IARTC’s were not so qualified. —"t 
centers actually received about 82 per cent of Profile 
men, and only about 90,000 of the total number receive: 
could be retrained as infantry. On the other hand, the men 
transferred into the Ground Forces were both physically and 
mentally superior to those being assigned to the Ground 
Forces by reception centers during this same period, 2 
shown in the table on this page. 


Material Improvement 


The transfer of men into the Army Ground Forces ma 
terially improved, therefore, the over- -all quality of the man 
power available to it in the winter and spring of 1944-45 

In exchange for the physically qualified men received 
from other Zone of Interior Sources, the Army Ground 
Forces transferred to the Air and Service Forces a consid 
erable number of men of low physical quality who could rot 
be used for overseas duty. These transfers began in Oct rber 
1944 and continued into the following summer. In the 
first four months of 1945 the Ground Forces transferred 
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ut 22,500 such men to the Air Forces and about 17,500 

-he Service Forces. These transfers likewise raised the 

ve quality of AGF troops by subtracting a sizable por- 
it the physic: ally unqualified men from ‘thole number. 

(he large-scale transfers of physically qualified men into 

Ground Forces in the winter and spring of 1944-45 
ped to meet the shortage of infantry trainees as well as 
improve the over-all qui abies of ground combat troops. By 

E Day the infantry crisis had abated, and the process of 

nsfer among the major commands was reversed. The re- 

pt of AAF and ASF men at IARTC’s had practically 
sed by April, and in early May the War Department 
AGF to transfer to the Army Service Forces 12,500 

‘all trained infantrymen in order to meet shortages in 
\SF units that were to be sent overseas. 

lhe transfer of 100,000 men to the Ground Forces 

iarked the climax of a process that had been going on since 
1e beginning of 1944. To the end of 1943, the need for 
or al and flying personnel took priority in the assign- 
nent of manpower over the need for ground combat soldiers. 
Priorities were reversed in 1944. The need for combat sol 
liers, especially infantrymen, first assumed priority over the 
\rmy Specialized Training Program, the most easily dis 
pe nsable large item in the Troop Basis. Then it took pri 
rity over the desirability of a large reserve of aviation 
cadets. In receiving ASTP Peat and aviation cadets 
the Ground Forces. for the most part only received back 
men formerly lost—men withdrawn from training as ground 
combat soldiers in the days when college training ond flying 
training were judged to be of higher priority. “When the 
recruiting of aviation cadets in AGF organizations was dis 
continued and the program of encouraging volunteering 
for the Infantry was adopted, the benefits of voluntary in 
terbranch transfer were withdrawn from the Air C lorps and 
conferred on the Infantry. Nonvoluntary transfer to po 
sitions of higher combat value was first applied within the 
\rmy Cround Forces, notably in the conversion of antiair- 
craft personnel to infantry. In the fall of 1944 the process 
of transfer was extended to affect the other two major com- 
mands. 

In all, the Army Ground Forces received about 200,000 
enlisted men from other elements of the Army during 
1944 and 1945, most of whom were of a comparatively 
high type both physically and mentally. These transfers 
were a recognition of the fact that the war had reached a 
phase in which, with the bulk of the Army overseas, the 
a for maintenance troops in the United States had di- 
minished and the provision of qualified battle replacements 
had become a major concern of the War Department. The 
effect was to improve considerably the quality of the man 
P wer available to the ground combat arms in the last year 


f World War II. 


Basic Shortcomings in Manpower Allocations 


In retrospect, the experience of the Army Ground Forces 
vith the quality of its personnel during the war gags to 
sic shortcomings in the provisions for allocating the Na 
n's manpower, not only among the Army, Navy, and 
\larine Corps but also within the Army itself. The fact that, 
ithin the Army, the men assigned to the ground combat 
irms after February 1942 were below the average estab 
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lished by the Army General Classification Test is unde 
niable. Opinions will differ as to what facts had a decisive 
influence in producing this result. Some will argue that the 


absence of accurate tests indicative of combat aptitude and 
of the qualities of leadership was responsible. Others will 
emphasize the need for rapid mobilization, which put a 
premium on previous occupational experience in forming 
the Army, or will stress the decision based on the strate gic 
situation in the early years of the war to assign preference 
to the Army Air Forces. Still others will find an e xplanation 
of the predic: iment of the Ground Forces in measures which 
permitted or forced the transfer of high-quality ground com 
bat personnel to the Air and Service Forces and the Army 
Specialized Training Program and which did not prov ide 
for prompt return to the Coound Forces of men who failed 
to qualify for their new jobs. 

The Army Ground Forces naturally protested against 
the diversion of high quality personnel from ground com 
bat assignments and pointed out the resulting effects on its 
efficiency in performing its mission. Its protests echoed, from 
the first, two of Genesal MecNair’s deepest convictions 
regarding the conduct of war. One was that, in spite of 
peacetime impressions to the contrary, the United States did 
not have unlimited resources of high-caliber manpower with 
wh ch to fight the enemy, and therefore that maximum 
econ »my and concentration on combat effectiveness would 
be aecessary to win the war. The other was that, —_s as 
was the part which machines on the ground and in the a 
might be expected to play, the contact of fighting men 
with the enemy on the battlefield would be a decisive 
factor. Both of these views were verified by experience. 

Remedies for the situation mentioned above were sought 

and applied. The one most effective in raising the quality 
of the Ground Forces was the wholesale restoration or trans 
fer of large numbers of men from the ASTP and the Air 
and Service Forces in 1944 and 1945, made necessary by 
quantitative short: Ages in the Ground Forces which had 
reached critical proportions. But by February 1944, when 
large transfusions of high quality men from other com 
mands began, more than half of the divisions had been 
shipped overseas, and the men who had been received by 
the Ground Forces during the period of mobilization had 
been built into the structure and conditioned the training 
of all the divisions activated since the outbreak of war. The 
retraining of the divisions that did receive new men in 
1944 had to be hasty and fell below the standards of the 
training program, so that the qualitatis e improvement did 
not result in a proportionate increase of combat efficiency. 
Another remedy tried was the Infantry Program, which 
gave infantrymen in combat somewhat better pay and a 
badge which became a coveted honor. Another was the 
Physical Profile system. Although it was adopted too late 
and administered too loosely to produce decisive re sults, it 
pointed out a direction in which a solution for the problem 
of pre-selecting men suitable to the needs of the Ground 
Forces might be found. A solution for the problem of as 
signing to the Ground Forces men with adequate combat 
qualifications will continue to be a matter for national con 
cern until ground combat can safely be eliminated from 
calculations in regard to war. 


(The End 
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Two Worlds 


Secretary of Defense James Forrestal ac 





knowledged the existence of two worlds 
It is better,” he told the New York Herald 
Tribune Forum, “to live in two worlds 
than to accept force as the means to impose 
While Ameri- 

ns hate the very idea of war, they would 
sccept war before they would consent to 
live in a police state, he added. 

Other leaders and spokesmen for the 
pe ple considered different facets of the 
problem of existing in two worlds 

Secretary of the Army Kenneth C. Roy 
ill told another New York audience that 
success will come to that system which 
provides the highest 
standards of life and the greatest range 
f freedom and opportunity for its peoples 


uur views of our system.” 


in actual practice 


a whole.” 

General of the Army Dwight D. Eisen 
hower told a Manhattan, Kan., audience 
that “From our viewpoint, there is no rea 
son why two different systems of govern 
ment cannot live together peacefully. But 
it is idle to believe that any nation, how 
ever powerful, could long exist free in a 
world otherwise completely dominated by 
aggressive dictatorship. Self-interest 
demands a course of action to which we 
are impelled also by every instinct of hu 
manitarianism and decency.” 

W. Averell Harriman, 
Commerce and former ambassador to the 
Soviet Union, described the hopes and 
techniques of the other world to a Chicago 
audience, “In the course of time the Com 
munists hope to bring all of their weapons 
to play—namely, economic pressure, politi 
cal pressure and force, as well as propa 
anda. But propaganda is used to pave the 
way. They have a well developed tech 
nique of creating confusion through the 
use of slander, inconsistency and deceit.” 
\s a military deterrent Mr. Harriman 
recommended a powerful American ait 


Secretary of 


force. 

Others Speak Out. These were the 
statements of a few of the Nation's political 
and military leaders. But educators, scien 
tists and publicists spoke out, too. 

On the same New York platform from 
which Mr. Forrestal had spoken, Dr. Karl 
!. Compton, president of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and chairman of 
the President's Advisory Commission on 
Universal Training, said he was “puzzled 
to know what is back of the intransigent 
ittitude of Russia. Is there, for example, 
behind the iron curtain a definite program 
of world conquest of the type advocated by 
the Communism of Lenin, to be pressed 
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forward by intrigue and deception if pos- 
sible, and by force if necessary? . . . Until 
ind unless these uncertainties are favor- 
‘bly resolved, prudence requires our na 
tion to maintain a strong military pos- 
ture...” 

David E. Lilienthal, chairman of the 
U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, told an- 
other Herald-Tribune Forum audience that 
\merican principles were “basically op- 
posed [and] demonstrably superior [to] 
those modern versions of tyranny” that de- 
troyed Germans and Japanese and “now 
threaten the peoples of all Europe and 
\sia.” Mr. Lilienthal said the freedom 
\mericans enjov was the reason Americans 
lo so many things successfully—“among 
hem the winning of wars.” And of the 
\merican system of economic freedom he 
iid, “We must function in a loose, in 

rmal way under sanctions that are largely 
ethical and moral, based upon commonly 





TWO WORLDS 





Seibel in The Richmond Times-Dispatch. 


““Self-interest demands. . . 





accepted standards of fair play and respect 
for human integrity. That is the way we 
do functiogy by and large, and that is why 
we flourish.” 

Thurman Arnold, former Assistant 
United States Attorney General, told the 
same audience that the Marshall Plan was 
an “imperialism for rehabilitation, not for 
exploitation.” And, he added, “it is a cold 
war, but it is a war to get ahead of our 
enemies not in destroying production but 
reviving it.” 

In Albany, Dr. James Bryant Conant, 
president of Harvard University, said it 
was folly to deny that the world was now 
divided but that it was “equal folly to as- 
sume that the division is permanent or of a 
kind that precludes friendly intercourse 
across the line; and the height of foolish- 
ness to maintain that the division must 
lead to war.” He was, he said, inclined to 


— 
believe that the Russian leaders :hoyoh; 
that the United States, England an 
France would “soon disintegrate jp 


whitlpool of internal troubles” and that the 
Russian leaders might be quite willing ; 
see the world divided “if they believe oy; 
half can remain neither prosperous nor 
strong nor democratic.” 

In Washington, Dr. Vannevar Bush 


chairman of the Research and D>velop 
ment Board, saw the need for the US 
to possess adequate military streneth { 


years to come. “In a world wher 
sions of a terrible conflict still warp and 
wrack the relations between nations tha: 
danger [war] is a real and present on 
each day,” he said. 

Churchill Speaks. And from London 
Winston Churchill transcribed a speech 
that was broadcast to a New York audi 
ence: “I’ve been much puzzled to know 
why it is that the Soviet governments 
have taken this violently aggressive line 
From an external point of view it seems s 
foolish and we wonder what is the real m 
tive behind it. I cannot, myself, belie: 
that it is the prelude to war... . If their 
minds were set on war I cannot believe that 
they would not lull the easy-going democra 
cies into a false sense of security. . . . There 
fore while I cannot exclude the danger of 
war I do not think the violent abuse which 
the Soviet Government and their Com 
munist adherents all over the world lavish 
on all existing forms of civilization, is nec 
essarily a sign of danger, or of imminent 
danger. It is more likely, in my opinion 
being used for internal purposes.” 

If war should come what kind of a war 
would it be? Columnist Dorothy Thomp 
son, who had seen the Nazi threat long 
before most other Americans, suggested 
that Americans “are anticipating a war that 
will not come in the initial stages of con 
flict.” The war, Miss Thompson wrote 
“will be a guerrilla war—on the pattern of 
that in Palestine, which has foiled 100,00 
British troops, and on the pattern of 
Greece. The partisans will be armed—not 
by the Soviet Union directly, but via the 
‘sovereign’ satellite states. Italians and 
Frenchmen will kill each other. . . . What, 
at that stage, will we do with atomic 


bombs?” 


War of Nerves 


That Miss Thompson’s guerrilla wat 
fare (see above) was being preceded by 3 
war of nerves was easily seen and generalls 
accepted. The revival of the Comintem 
made it clear. The revived Comintem 
had a twofold purpose: (1) to block the 
Marshall Plan for the rehabilitation 0 
Europe; and (2) to create conditions favor 
able to Communism in France and Ital) 

Of course, these objectives of the Com 
intern had been the objectives of the Sovie! 
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nce the end of the shooting war. 
re, it didn’t appear that the revival 
Comintern changed things much. 
what did it mean? 
liam L. Shirer of Berlin Diary fame 
ted a reason. “What they were up 
seems to me,” Shirer wrote in the 
York Herald-Tribune, “was to sow 
yn in the West—democratic world 
sension and confusion and uncertainty 
if possible, fear.” Therefore the re 
of the Comintern was a “job of prop 
nda; it was an organic sphere of the 
> war.” 
Very recent history records that thx 
rch of armed forces—and shooting war, 
there was opposition—always followed 
Hitler-Goebbels’ war of nerves. 










‘Free German’ Army in Russia 


In a Washington dispatch that made th 

nt page, Anthony Leviero of The New 

rk Times reported that “official sources” 
, Washington knew that a “Free German 
\rmy of more than 100,000 men, formed 
under the Red banner, awaits in the Soviet 
Union a turn of destiny that would permit 
t to march back to the German Father 
and.” 

[he Army of six divisions, Leviero re 
yorted, is headed by Field Marshal Gen. 
Friedrich von Paulus and Maj. Gen. 
Walther von Seydlitz and is mostly made 

» up of men of the German Sixth Army 
} which Von Paulus surrendered at Stalin 
' rad in 1943. 

The Army, including its officers, is all 
German, Leviero wrote, “but Soviet po 
tical commissars are attached to their 
) units to indoctrinate them in communism.” 
(he Army is reported widely dispersed in 
: mpany, battalion and regimental size 
ind is armed with small arms only. 

Leviero’s report added that his sources of 
ntormation are “not convinced that the 
Russians will find the German force fully 
lependable in the service of communism. 

While expressing doubts that the 

Germans would fight other Germans as an 
irmy, they were not overlooking the possi 
bility that the force could make trouble for 
United States and other occupation forces 
1 case of a crisis with the Soviet Union.” 
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SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


Guard-Reserve Merger? 
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\s this issue of THe JourNnaL was go 
g to press a front-page story in The New 
rk Times said that Secretary Forrestal 
id appointed an interdepartmental com 
ttee on reserve components “to study 
possibility of removing the Nationa! 
ard from the control of the forty-eight 
te governments.” 
Che story, by Anthony Leviero of the 
mes’ Washington Bureau, also said that 
committee would “ccnsider the feasi 
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to the Secretary of the Army. 





TOP COMMAND 


Secretary of the Army Kenneth C. Royall with members of his staff. Seated, left to right 
General of the Army Dwight D. Eisenhower, Chief of Staff; Mr. Royall; William H. Draper, 
Undersecretary of the Army. Standing, left to right: Gordon Gray, Assistant Secretary of the 
Army; Lieut. Gen. J. Lawton Collins, Deputy Chief of Staff; Edwin C. Pauley, Special Assistant 
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bility of merging the National Guard and 
the Organized Reserves.” 
Aim, according to the Times, was two 


fold: 


(1) “To get the most out of the de 
fense dollar at a time when the national 
security is extremely expensive. 

(2) “To reorganize the. civilian com 
ponents realistically for the atomic era, in 
which in case of another war, air attacks 
on the United States are considered in 
evitable.” 

The idea had been publicly proposed 
in September by Maj. Gen. Harry H. 
Vaughan, President Truman’s military 
aide, in a signed article in The Reserve 
Officer. To many it seemed a natural and 
logical step but politically it was loaded 
with dynamite. 


Blueprint for Mobilization 


A blueprint for the total mobilization 
of the nation in the event of another war 
was outlined by Defense Secretary James 
Forrestal in a statement to the Senate Com 
mittee to Investigate the National Defense 
Program. 

The Secretary's conclusions 


|) In an all-out war planning has to do 
with the entire economy and not merely 
with military production and training. 

2) Planning has to be “by grand di 


visions- manpower, transportation, raw ma 





terials, fuel and so forth.” The organiza 
tion must be “competent” to allocate prop 
erly between military and civilian require 
ments. 

3.) In peacetime the Munitions Board 
must plan, with industry, for the particular 
requirements of the military 

4) Individuals who staff # wartime 
War Production Board must be men from 
the armed services and men from the vari 
ous industries themselves. 

5) Actual procurements contracts 
should be left with the armed services. The 
War Production Board should confine it 
self to controlling materials, scheduling 
production on tight items, and removing 
bottlenecks 

6) The wartime organization of the 
Munitions Board should be planned in ad 
vance with alternate individuals “screened” 
to head various divisions and, if possible, 
one man selected to head the board. 


Similarly there should be a man 
selected in advance to fill a position equiva 
lent to that of Director of War Mobiliza 
tion. He should be a man strong enough 
to resist popular pressures and the im 
portunities and publicity drives to sec ure 
special consideration for plausible projects 

8) Strategy is related to production 
and steps should be taken to insure the 
closest liaison between the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and the Munitions Board and th 
Director of War Mobilization 
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9) “Most important of all, the war 
planners should have people selected for 
ill the key positions . . . the people who 
ire going to make the procurement con 
tracts for the Services, the lawyers who 
are going to write the contracts, the people 
who are going to fill the slots in the Mu 
nitions Board organization. . . .” 


All-out Push 


Secretary of Defense Forrestal took the 
driver's seat in an all-out effort to wheel 
Universal Military Training legislation 
through the next session of Congress. Any 
expectation that the special session, called 
to consider emergency aid to Europe, 
would take up UMT was unwarranted. 

Mr. Forrestal, acknowledging that UM1 
is “a matter about which I only recently 
came to have a deep conviction,” now be- 
lieves “there is no a!ternative if we are to 
have the trained forces necessary in an 
emergency.” 

Behind Mr. Forrestal’s—and President 
lruman’s—leadership were the leaders of 
the Army, Navy and Air Force and, most 
importantly, spokesmen from civilian life. 

Some fifty national organizations got 
together in Washington at the call of for 
mer Justice Owen 7 Roberts to ignite the 
drive. Foremost spokesman of the group 
was California's Governor Earl C. Warren, 
who called UMT a “fundamental” need it 
the country is to remain “economically, 
socially and militarily strong. No sane 
ruler or country would deliberately pro 
voke war with a rich country like ours if it 
were known that we were ready to defend 
ourselves. Any bully might try it, other 
wise. Under present world conditions, the 
same danger exists, and I do not believe 
there is any way that America can be ready 
for every gmergency other than to train 
our youth.” 

Said Justice Roberts: “Every day that 
we delay in adopting a comprehensive pro 
gram for national security brings us a step 
further away from peace. Tomorrow is too 
late.” 

The final question appeared to be 
whether groups representing less than one 
fourth of the American people could out 
pressure and out-maneuver the adoption of 
ideas held by the three-quarters who favor 


UMT, 


Inter-Service Pay Study 


An inter-service study of armed forces 
pay scales, begun last spring, was due to 
reach the heads of the three arms. Secre 
tary of Defense Forrestal will also study 
the report after the comments of the Sec 
retaries of the Army, Navy and Air Force 
have been added. Hope is that the report 
eventually may go to Congress as the basis 
for adjustment of pay and retirement bene 
fits in line with the increased cost of living 
and the threatened withdrawal! of service 
income tax exemptions. 

Members of the committee claim that 
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the present retirement system, to which the 
serviceman contributes nothing from his 
pay, actually results in holding service pay 
below comparable levels in private indus 
try. They also point out that in many cases 
individuals die soon after retiring, leaving 
their dependents without income. Hence 
the report recommends a new system to 
which servicemen will contribute a part of 
their pay, so that surviving widows may 
be taken care of. 

The pay report analyzes what compa 
rable jobs, from private ‘to general, pay in 
civil life and brings out hidden increases 
and decreases in military pay. These in- 
clude rental and subsistence allowances, 
cost of changes of station, education and 
other factors. 

Perhaps this would be the time, also, to 
consider proper justice for the Infantryman 
in the form of adequate pay, comparable 
to that of fighting men in other Services. 


House Group Convinced 


A foreign tour convinced the House 
Armed Services Committee that it was “im 
perative that the United States remain 
strong on land, sea and air.” 

The mere presence of American troops 
in Europe, although only in token num 
bers, “very obviously has done much to 
reassure the people of the occupied zones 
that the United States is vitally concerned 
with their welfare and their problems,” 
the report said. 


Forrestal on Public Relations 


The wartime and postwar interservice 
rivalry in the publicity sweepstakes was 
one of the targets of a public relations di- 
rective issued by Secretary of Defense For 
restal. The Secretary said that “the con- 
duct of public relations is to conform to 
the spirit of the Cunification) law and 
that interservice controversies are to be 
avoided.” 

Tue directive also pointed out that the 
armed forces have a “positive responsibility 
to achieve the widest possible public un 
derstanding of their mission and opera- 
tions. Information about the National Mili 
tary Establishment not inimical to the na 
tional security shall be released.” 

Specific provisions were: 

(1) Security classifications shall be re 
viewed periodically and information no 
longer requiring classification shall be re 
leased. 

(2) Public relations activities of each 
department shall continue to be admin 
istered by the secretaries. 

(3) No separate public relations divi 
sion is to be established in the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense. 

(4) Public relations heads of the three 
services will act as an advisory board to the 
Secretary of Defense. 

(5) Each service shall detail a liaison 
officer to assist in the coordination of pub- 
lic relations activities. 


Greater Effort 


The New York Times editorialized , 
what it called the “antipathy to fyrth. 
service” of war veterans. The 
thought that “a greater effort than ye has 
been made” should be undertaken , 
bring into either the Regular or | ; 
components of the Services a res; 
proportion of the 10 million or so \ 
unafhiliated with any of the Services 

It was easy to say that a greater efor 
should be made but difficult to determin, 
what kind of greater effort would pay off 
with enlistments. The National Guard had 
just finished a recruiting campaicn tha 
produced some 47,000 men. A fairly d 
cent figure but only a fraction of the need 
of the Guard. 

The Army and Air Force ORC wer 
puddling along as best they could. Lack of 
training facilities was hurting and would 
continue to hurt the Organized Reserves. 
It was hard to get men interested in a paper 
org2nization. 

In the Regular services, the Navy was 
feeling the manpower shortage that had 
affected the Army and, to a lesser degre: 
the Air Force. The Navy admitted that it 
wasn’t getting the 15,000 enlistments or 
reenlistments it needed each month. 

The Army and Air Force v eren't getting 
theirs either, although the Army and Air 
Force Recruiting Service was spending 
quite considerable sum in advertising its 
needs. If newspaper advertising and rad 
broadcasts wouldn’t do the job, what 
would? If anyone had a good idea neither 
the Army nor its advertising agencies ha 
heard of it. 

There was a sure-shot idea that th 
Army knew about and hoped it would get 
UMT would be a shot in the arm for a! 
the components of all the Services. 

So would elimination of certain “chick 
en” which many veterans remember and 
tell their younger brothers and cousins 
about. 

So would more attention to the “normal 
American problem of reluctance to leave 
home (and often apron strings) behind 
and the homesickness which commonly fo! 
lows the act of leaving home. 

So would proper pay for the ground 
combat soldier. 

So would a good impression of the Ser 
ice given to recruits in their first few days 
of enlistment. 
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CHIEF OF STAFF 
Call Me Ike 


General Eisenhower, when asked by 
newsmen whether he would be called 
“President” or “General” when he becomes 
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t of Columbia University, an 
Ike.” That was in mid-September 
same interview at which he re 
| that he would not “be a party” to 
ft for the presidency of the United 


talk and organization would not 

ind a month later, Maj. Gen. Floyd 
ks. chief of PID, said in Washing 
at General Eisenhower “neither seeks 
lesires political ofice and anyone who 
rts to represent him differently is mis 
,.” In a letter to an official of the new 
Draft Eisenhower League,” General 

ks wrote, “I cannot emphasize too 
nely that General Eisenhower in no 
ondones or agrees to the movement 

: you have started without his know! 


wr consent. I suggest that you discon 


t at once.’ 


War Dead Exceed 15,000,000 


More than 15,000,000 died in World 
War II, including all combatant nations, 
Secretary of State Marshall said in the 
rticle he contributed to Ten Eventful 
Years, just published by the Encyclopedia 
Brittanica. Allied dead totalled 10,650, 
10: those of the Axis, 4,650,000, wrote 
General Marshall. 


GENERAL STAFF 


SERVICE & SUPPLY 


Hanging on to Surplus 


\n Army decision to hang on to some 
$5,000,000 of goods once destined for the 
war surplus market was termed only a pol 
cy change relating to stocks on hand and 
loes not represent “a new strategic situa 
tion.” 

Brig. Gen. R. M. Littlejohn, War Assets 
\dministrator, said that, “because of in 
reased military stock levels and the pos 
sible diversion of matériel from the Uni 
versal Military Training Program to other 
military purposes, the $5,000,000 previ 
uusly designated surplus will not be forth 

ming.” 


PERSONNEL & ADMINISTRATION 


Integrations 


Of the 5,885 officers tendered Regular 
\rmy commissions in the third and final 
rement of the 1947 Integration Pro 
im, Ground Forces received but 426. of 
‘ich 246 were infantrymen. Of the in 
ntry allotment more than two-thirds, or 
were first lieutenants. Other AGI 
nches received the following new ofh 
Field Artillery, 93; Coast Artillery, 
\rmored Cavalry, 40. The AGF allot 
nt included 24 majors, 91 captains, 273 
t lieutenants, and 38 second lieutenants. 
Lion’s share of the new crop went to the 
Force, which got 3,089 rated and 943 
rated officers. More than half of the 
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BRIG. GEN. R. M. LITTLEJOHN 
. . Army hangs on to its surplus. 











\ir Force appointees were first lieutenants 
he 15 services were allotted 1,427 new of 
ficers, mostly captains and first lieutenants, 
as follows: Corps of Chaplains, 49; Dental 
Corps, 53; Medical Corps, 84; Medical 
Service Corps, 74; Veterinary Corps, 29; 
Adjutant General’s Department, 57: Corps 
of Engineers, 98; Finance Department, 
57; Judge Advocate General’s Department, 
61; Ordnance Department, 118; Quarter 
master Corps, 168; Transportation Corps, 
242, Signal Corps, 182; Chemical Corps, 
51, and Corps of Military Police, 104. 
Except for a group of Medics and a 
small number of other officers whose ap 
plications were not completely processed, 


this is the last increment under Public Law 
28 | 
=~ . 


New Morale Plan 


With showings of a new training film 
to be used in venereal disease control, th 
Army began a program designed to raise 
the moral and ethical tone of military serv 
ice. In its broad conception, the Army pro 
gram, sometimes through regulation but 
primarily through a persuasive educational 
approach, is attempting to remove the 
“stigma of service” that is slowing down 
recruiting. At the same time, it wants to 
lift morale within the service by empha 
sizing the individual’s responsibility to him 
self, his family and his nation. 

Entitled “The Miracle of Living,” the 
39-minute Signal Corps film tells the story 
of how the postwar dreams of one couple 
were wrecked by a former soldier's in 
continence. The idea was conceived dur 
ing the first meetings more than a year ago 
of the War Department VD Control Coun 
cil. It received impetus last January when 
former Secretary of War Patterson issued 
a letter calling for tightening of discipline 
for VD offenders and for a higher moral 
tone in the Army generally. At the sams 
time surgeons were told to emphasize the 
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moral factors and the role of continenc« 





and individual responsibility 

Wartime emphasis on prophylactic “pre 
ventative measures” has been lessened. ‘T he 
Army thinks that about 15 per cent of its 
men are habitually continent, that another 
15 per cent are incorrigibly incontinent 
The new program 1s aimed at the U per 
cent who have not vet reached a mature 
attitude toward questions of morality. Tied 


) 


: 
into the program is a series of 52 weekly 
camp lectures on citizenship and morality 
selt-disci 


pline, the worth of right conduct and the 


which emphasize “self-control 
obligation of the soldier to family, hom« 
and nation.” 

The soundness and success of this pro 
gram will be in direct proportion to its 
realistic and common-sense approach to thi 
whole sex question as young men find it in 
\merican life today. It cannot contain the 
slightest degree ot phonyness as those in 


charge of the program doubtless realize 


Clerk’s Dream 


Chairborne papertroopers in orderly 
rooms all over the Army rejoiced over a 
decision to get rid of 200,000 types ol 
printed forms in one fell swoop. Credit for 
the smashing victory on the red tape sector 
of the Pentagon front went to the Forms 
Standardization Section, which reduced 
the number of the Army’s forms by 72 pe 
cent. The Signal Corps alone lopped off 
16,249; the Transportation Corps, 26,674 
and Ordnance scraped the bottom of its 
paperwork barrel and threw out 42,116 

Wonderful work, but no announcement 
has vet been made of how many blank 


forms were still left in force 


SPECIAL STAFF 
HISTORICAL DIVISION 
Distribution of Big History 


Distribution of the projected 99-volum« 
history of the Army in World War II was 
announced in Department of the Army 
Circular No. 22 


the Circular said, copies will be distributed 


\mong other agenck 


to “Army schools, posts, camps ind sta 
tions, administrative and technical services 
divisions of the Department of the Army 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps and Na 
tional Guard, military attaches, and Armies 
\ir Forces, and Theaters.” 

Commanders of installations receiving 
the history will be responsible for the care 
They should af 
ford “priority of use to selected key mili 


and use of the volumes. 
tary personnel to become familiar with 
their contents with resulting profit to th 
serv ice 

The same Circular made a tentative 
breakdown of the history 

These technical services are to be cov 
ered in four volumes each: Transportation 
Corps, Corps of Engineers, Ordnance Dx 
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partment, Quartermaster Corps, Signal 
Corps, and Chemical Corps. The Medical 
to be covered in eight vol 
ume ind special studies including the 
Women's Army Corps, chronology, statis 


il summary and final re port on training 


vill be covered in seven volumes. The r 
ining volumes will break down as fol 
No. of 
Volumes 
Army Ground Forces + 
\rmy Serv Forces (admin 
itive vViK only 
\ \ir Forces 7 
War D partment 9 
Mediterranean War 6 
European Wat 5 
Pa ti \W i! 12 
China-Burma-India 
\l in Middl Last 2 
Defense of the Americas 2 
lhe first volum Thi Organ zation of 
(round Combat Troops” is ready for dis 
tribution Orhers are nm the GPC )’s presses 
ind manv mor n manuscript form 
Individuals may purchase the separate 
volumes from the Superintendent of Docu 
ments, Government Printing Office, as they 
rye ft th presses 


POLICING THE AREA 


Drape Shape. A new service cap fea 
no ] ) 
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supposed to give it a draped shape without 
being sloppy (a la Terry and the Pirates 


1S being tested 


Easier Arms. AGF research and devel 
opment people are experimenting with 
ways to reduce.the w eight and increase the 
effectiveness of smal] arms and machine 


guns 


Corregidor. In an impressive ceremony 
on Corregidor’s Topside, the United States 
Government formally turned over to the 
Philippine Government the island fortress 
in Manila Bay. Ranking soldier at the cere 
mony was Maj. Gen. George F. Moore, 
who had commanded Corregidor at the 
time of its surrender to the Japanese in 
1942 


Big Drive. In one day two sergeants in 
Europe talked twenty-five of their fellow 
soldiers into extending their enlistments to 
five years, according to a EUCOM press 
release. The argument used by the two 
sergeants (M/Set. Frank L. Slaughter and 
[/Sgt. Robert W. Speers) was the new en 
listed career plan. Of the twenty-five men, 
eleven had served five years or more in the 
AT gul ir Army; all intend to make the 
\rmy their career. 


Quack Medic. In Germany a medical 
corps staff sergeant was charged with il 
legally using penicillin to treat two enlisted 
members of the Constabulary for venereal 
disease and with accepting $195 in pay 
ment for the treatment. Names of the two 

















tur i nylon roll type grommet that’s patients did not appear on the unit sick 
WAR DEAD RETURN TO ARLINGTON 
In a simple, solemn ceremony, given to prayers, tears and hope, President Truman and his 
chiefs of national defense join in graveside tribute to the first 20 returned war dead in 
Arlington National Cemetery. 
50 


book as VD cases and neither 
reported. 


Palestine. James Reston of \ 
York Times reported that the Join: 
of Staff had recommended again 
of United States regular troops 
ment the United Nations part 
in Palestine and that Sen. Arthur ||. \ 
denberg had “questioned whet 
President has authority to commit 
of United States regular troops in | 
without the express authority of ( 
Reston also reported that questions such 
to whom a “volunteer force” wou 
who would direct it and who would 
for it were presently unansweral! 
veto power would probably leave the § 
curity Council helpless and the M 
Staff Committee “has not even be« 
direct itself.” 


Investigation. [he Associated P; 
reported from Batavia that eight A 
\rmy officers were in Sumatra conducti: 
an investigation of both Dutch and Ind 
nesian-held areas of the island at th 
quest of General MacArthur. 


Gift. On a visit to his home tow: 
\bilene, Kansas, General Eisenhower | 
sented a collection of war decorations 
other mementos to the Eisenhower M 
morial Foundation. Some mementos, Ge: 
eral Eisenhower noted, are “given t 
general for reasons I’ve never been abl 
fathom.” 


Support. Admiral Thomas C. Kinkai 
commander of the Eastern Sea Front 
came to the support of Joseph Curra: 
president of the CIO’s National Maritin 
Union, in his battle against Communism 
his union: “I am glad to say that the pr 
dent of the National Maritime Union 
putting up a fight against the Commun 
organizers and he appears to be havi 
success. Shipping companies and al! | 
triotic Americans should support him 


Strange Reasoning. [he Washing! 
Star quoted the Moscow radio’s explan 
tion to Austrians for the Allied invasion 
Normandy: “The belated landing 
France in the summer of 1944 was not s 
much intended to help the Soviet Uni 
as to put a brake on too swift a westward 
advance by the Soviet Union.” 


Visitors. Gen. Lucius D. Clay, Amer 
can military governor in Germany, Lt 
Gen. Bedell Smith, Ambassador 
Soviet Union, and Robert Murphy, G 
ernor Clay's political advisor, in Washing 
ton. Maj. Gen. William H. Kasten, Chie! 
of Finance, on an inspection trip of Finan 
Department installations in Europ: 

Hospitalized. Brig. Gen. Frank ) 
Merrill, taken ill in Manila in September 
returned to the United States in October 
for treatment at Walter Reed ner 
Hospital. 
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sored. Gen. Omar Bradley with the 
Medal for distin 


service in the administration of 


Roosev elt 


fice and in national defense. 
Gen. Guy V. Henry, 
uman who presented him with an 
d scroll for more than fifty vears of 


72, by Presi 


service on the occasion of his re 
from the chairmanship of the 
\lexico United States Defense Com 


} 


Deaths. Maj. Gen. Blanton Winship, 
teran of Spanish-American and both 
Wars; entered the regular service 
Georgia in 1901, JAG of the Army 
33. Governor of Puerto Rico after re 
nt in 1933, active duty 1942-44; 
n Washington, October 9, 1947, 

d In Macon, Georgia. 
Nathan K. Averill, 75, Cavalryman, 
craduate of Military Academy, vet 
Indian Wars, Spanish-American 
ind World War I; died in Albany, 
w York, October 27 
H Jakobsson, 87 
irriage for the Bofors gun; came 


designer of the 


\merica in 1900; occasional employee 

f the Ordnance Department; died in Ta 
ma Park, Maryland, October 23. 

Gen. Sir lan Hamilton, 94, commander 

f the illfated British expedition to the 

Dardanelles in 1915, author of numerous 

woks, served in the British Army from 

873 to 1920, at a hale and hearty 90 and 

etter made hundreds of wartime talks in 

ry shire of England. Died in London, 


Octobe r 


hae 


Dependents. Officers and first three 
graders transferred from Italy to EUCOM 
ill there be joined by the families who 
uldn’t join them in Italy because of the 
uncertainty of the duration of the stay of 
US forces in that country. 


GROUND FORCES 


Season’s Greetings 


lhe usual Christmas holiday will be 
bserved at all AGF installations with 
ining suspended from December 20 to 
January 4. Only exceptions are the train 
ig divisions. Overseas replacements will 
shipped without regard to the season 
and men eligible for separation will not be 
lelayed. At the same time Gen. Jacob L. 
Devers issued holiday greetings to his Army 
Ground Force troops: 
Once again it is my happy privilege to 
nd to you every good wish for joy and 
perity during the holiday and through 
t the year to come. On this, the third 
ristmas since the cessation of hostilities 
Vorld War II, it is my fervent prayer 
the peace which we are striving to 
tain be a just and lasting one. 
isk of you men in the Armed Forces, 
ularly the Ground Soldiers, scattered 
u are throughout the world, that you 
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do your utmost to pertorm vour duties in 
a manner that will reflect only credit upon 
yourselves and the nation you represent 
Let our hope be that our country will re 
main as strong as it is just, and that 
through its desire for justice for all man 
kind it will contribute to an everlasting 
peace throughout the world. 

“During this Christmastide, and during 
all those to come, free men must have the 
right to exclaim ‘Merry Christmas and a 


Happy New Year!’ ” 


Three Maneuvers Jump Off 


Early in November began three impor 
tant field maneuvers involving Ground 
Forces troops. One was along the Florida 
Gulf coast, another in upstate New York 
and the third in Alaska. 

Biggest of the three was Operation Sem 
inole, testing a unified field command on 
maneuvers for the first time as well as 
improved postwar weapons and troop em 
ployment techniques. Objective was to 
gain a beachhead on an enemy-held section 
of the Florida coast. Ground troops in the 
operations were largely from the 2d Ar 
mored Division, with the Navy, Marines 
and Air Force all furnishing support from 
the sea and air. The attackers were being 
opposed by units of the new Aggressor 
Force (INFANTRY JouRNAL, September 
1947), a tactical training expedient being 
employed for the first time on a large scale. 

The upstate New York maneuver, Op 
eration Snowdrop, was being held in the 
vicinity of Pine Camp. It is a complet 
airhead operation in cold, snow covered 
terrain, carried out by the 2d Battalion 

Reinforced) of the 505th Parachute Regi 
ment, 82d Airborne Division. Highlight 
will be the construction of an airstrip in 
deep snow. Bulldozers, tractors, runway 
matting and other equipment and supplies 
will all be flown in by gliders. 

Out in Alaska, “Yukon” Company A a 
rived via C-82 at Big Delta, Alaska, from 
McChord Field, Washington. After a 
month’s hardening on the wind-swept 
slopes of Mt. Rainier the company, 250 
strong, was ready to sample the rigors of 
an Arctic winter in its specially designed 
five-man tents. After a month it would be 
replaced by Composite Company B. In 
all, four companies of soldiers from the 2d 
Infantry Division and the 717th Tank Bat 
talion would spend a month each at Big 
Delta. 


STAFFS & SERVICES 
CHAPLAIN CORPS 
Divine Shortage 


Chaplains are still needed in the Army 
and if UMT is effected even more chap 
lains, especially younger ones, will b¢ 
needed, Maj. Gen. Luther D. Miller, Chiet 
of Chaplains, revealed in two talks made 


in New York. 
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Tribute 


In 1 tI bute to the Army ind Navy is 
well as Francis Cardinal 
Spellman testihed that the armed forces 


were free of bigotry and 


its chaplains 


chaplains and 
men of all faiths fought the battle for the 
freedom and salvation of all men 
“Always and everywhere I have found 
chaplains] worthy of their calling. They 
were ready and equal to all situations and 
emergencies that faced them. To soldiers 
dedicated to the science of destruction 
chaplains] teach the logic of charity 
chaplain must possess courage, for it is his 


duty to give courage to others 


CORPS OF ENGINEERS 
Engineer Affiliates 


\ hundred engineer construction bat 
talions, aviation engineer groups and re 
lated organizations in the ORC ifhliation 
program are to be sponsored by the Asso 
ciated General Contractors of America, the 
only national group ol gene! i! contractors 
Announcement of the pledge of support by 
the organization was made by Lt. Gen 
R. A. Wheeler, Chief of Engineers 

Initially the units will be 
Class C organizations, consisting of a mini 
mum of sixty per cent of authorized officer 
streneth. A gradual increase in officer 
and enlisted strength until the units be 


forme d as 


come Class B and Class A organizations is 
contemplated 


Peacetime Use for Bailey Bridges 


Surplus Bailey bridges have 
peacetime use. The Military Engineer re 
ports that the state of Vermont purchased 
five of the bridges and has installed one as 


found a 


a temporary structure over the Connecticut 
River near Bloomfield, Vt. Other states 
plan to store the Baileys near points sus 
ceptible to floods that may wash out exist 
ing structures 


ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT 
Difficult Problems 


[he VT, or proximity, fuze poses prob 
lems to military field forces as difficult to 
solve as those raised by the atomic bomb 
[his was the conclusion reached by Lt. 
Col. F. P. Henderson, USMC, writing in 
Army Ordnance, the magazine of the 
Army Ordnance Association. Col. Hen 
derson is director of the Marine Field 
\rtillery School at Quantico. 

The VT fuze is a weapon ot today, said 
Col. Henderson, and its presence on the 
battlefields of any future war is assured 
“What we must provide,” he continued 
“is complete  splinter-proof protection 
against VT fire from artillery, mortars, 
naval guns or close-support aviation to all 
elements of a military force, whether it is 
defending or attacking. This will be 
one of the most knotty problems that sci 
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nce, industry, and the armed forces will 


i led upon to solve 


QUARTERMASTER CORPS 


Chow Conservation 
The food 


Army cooperation at home and over 


conservation program got 


eas. Food service schools and food super 
visors devis« d me itless menus and launche d 

mpaigns to cut down on leftovers 

The Quartermaster Corps menu plan 
nin section innounced that it had been 
saving food since January. New changes 
1 rations ar expected to save immense 
juantities of butter, shortening, meats and 
without reducing the caloric con 


ent of the food the 
I ypic il of the campaigns was that ot 


soldier gets ¢ ich day 


the Sixth Army where instructions went 


ut to reduce th consumption ot bre id, 


} 
desserts using tat or flour, wheat cereals, 
butter, corn products and alimentary 
pastes Potatoes and rice were recom 


mended as a substitute for other cereals 
ind th t indard me itless and poultryless 


davs were observed 


Why Your Socks Don’t Shrink 


How the Quartermaster Corps textile 
research laboratory saved money and eased 


the strain 


yn soldiers’ nerves by develop 
ine a shrink-resistant woolen sock is told 
n i h hly 


Ireatment of Army 


technical publication “The 
Socks for Shrink 
Resistance (he Quartermaster’s solution 
was to soak the wool in a 4.5 per cent 
calcium hypochlorite solution 

based on the 
Army's PID said that 


textile experts don’t 


In a briet press release 
publication, the 
the Quartermaster 
know 


W ishe d 


exactly why wool shrinks when 
One theory that gained strength 
from the research,” the press release said, 


s that shrinka re 1S due to the Sb ale struc 








COL. MARY PHILLIPS 


..» heads Army nurses. 
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ture on the surface of the wool fiber . 
these tiny scales extend in one direction 
along the fiber and might cause a ratchet- 
ing action, whereby the fibers tend to 
move in one direction only, thus bunch 
ing 


SIGNAL CORPS 
Check Signals 


The board ot directors of the Army Sig 
nal Association got the signal from the 
Unification law and voted to change the 
\ssociation’s name to “one which will indi 
cate it is no longer an ‘Army’ association 
but one with interests in defense communi 
cations on land, sea, and in the air.” Mem 
bers of the association were asked to vote 
on the new name. 

Defense 
Telecom 
munications and Photographic Association 
for Defense, Armed Forces Communica- 
tions Association, and Military Communi- 
cations and Photographic Association. 

The Association’s Signals, 
will not change its name—at least for the 
present. 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 
New Library 


Suggested names included: 


C ymmunications Association, 


magazine, 


The Army’s Medical Library in Wash 
ington is “bursting out of its walls,” its roof 
leaks and its lighting and heating systems 
are inadequate, Col. Joseph H. McNinch, 
library director, told the Library’s Honor 
ary Board of Consultants. The building is 
in such a sad state that the Surgeon Gen 
eral intends to ask Congress for authoriza 
tion and an appropriation of $16 million 
dollars to build a new one. That figure is 
about four times as high as a 1938 estimate 
which Congress approved but didn’t ap 
propriate money for. Not all of the in 
crease is due to increased building costs; 
the Library needs more space than it 
planned for nine years ago. Some of the 
million books the Library possesses are in 
rented buildings in Washington and others 
are in Cleveland. 

Another need of the Library is a paid 
director who will serve permanently. Army 
medical officers are now assigned to the 
post every four years. 

lhe consultants also considered a plan 
to recommend that the Library get its funds 
direct from Congress instead of from the 
Department of the Army. 


New Chief of Army Nurses 

Col. Florence A. Blanehfield, first chief 
of the Army Nurse Corps, retired after 30 
years of service and was succeeded by Col. 
Mary G. Phillips, an Army nurse since 
1929. 


Active Duty 


Officers who served honorably as dieti- 
cians and physical therapists during World 
War II and who are now on inactive status 





may request active duty in the A f 4 
United States. They will be ; 
duty in the grade held prior to re ortiz, 
a separation center. 


A Multitude of Sins 

War service, like charity, wa 
a multitude of sins. Many vetera 
that their lapses into crime wer 
service in the armed forces 
judges and juries believed them 
embarrassing to the Veterans A , 
tion, according to Maj. Gen. Pau! R. 
ley, its chief medical director. The VA ; 
ularly receives requests or demands 


1seq 


S 


veterans charged with criminal offenses 
given neuro-psychiatric treatme: ' 
hospitals on the grounds that the crime y, El 
committed solely because of menta 
Actually, said Gen. Hawley, “both : 


physical and mental health of m 
were improved by service—even ; 
rather strenuous combat.” And the \ 


: N 
had no legal right to act as a cate! 
criminals—even those criminally insan 
Typhus Drug Discovered 
Two Army researchers described a | 
sible new drug weapon against cert 
serious diseases, including epidemic typ ; 


and Rocky Mountain spotted fever. 1 
drug, called “chloromycetin,” is der 
from a soil-dwelling organism. The f 
searchers, Drs. J. E. Smadel and E. | m 
Jackson, reported that the substance | ca 


a “remarkable” effect, experimenta to 
on some of the germs against wh s 
streptomycin and penicillin had little or 1 


combative power. 


SPECIAL SERVICES V 


Equestrians Sail 


The Army’s equestrian team, consist 


of nine offcer-riders and _ twenty- 


horses, sailed for Europe to train for t 











MAJ. GEN. PAUL R. HAWLEY 
. embarrassed. 


| 
—_—_—__ 
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Olympic Games at Aldershot, Eng 
next August. Twenty of the horses 
ll but four of the riders shipped for 
pe in October, the other riders 
horses sailed after appearances at the 
nal Horse Show in Madison Square 
len, and the Royal Winter Fair at 
nto, Canada, both in November. 
The team will train at the Army Re- 
unt Depot, Bergstetten, Bavaria and at 
Munich-Reims track. Captain of the 
is Col. Earl F. Thomson. 


COMPONENTS 


ORGANIZED RESERVES 
Eligibility Broadened 


Eligibility requirements for competitive 
tours of active duty leading to appointment 
n the Regular Army or Air Force were 
broadened. Tours are open to Reserve, 
National Guard and AUS officers. 

The new policy allows officers who are 
high-school graduates but who lack two 
vears of college to take an educational de 
elopment test in lieu of the college educa- 

n previously required. 

Next competitive tour begins on January 
5, 1948. Competing ofhcers may be up 
o 27 years of age except medical, dental, 
veterinary, and Judge Advocate General 
ificers, who may be 32, chaplains, who 
may be 34, and Medical Service Corps 
candidates, who may be 30. More than 
four hundred vacancies in the Regular 
establishment can be filled from candidates 
ntering the January tour. 


Voluntary Duty 


Little enough can be done for the re 
turning dead of World War Il—escorts, 
honor guards, firing squads, fitting cere- 
monies. But for those living veterans who 
wish to pay their final respects to their less 
fortunate comrades-in-arms a way was 
opened. A Department of the Army an 
nouncement stated that World War II 
veterans serving in the Enlisted Reserve 
Corps may voluntarily enter on active duty 
to provide fitting escorts and ceremonials 
for the returning dead. Periods of active 
duty will be of six-month or one-year dura- 
tion, at the option of the applicant. 

The Army emphasized that men will be 
xccepted for these duties on a selective 
basis, that the action was being taken 
solely to furnish veterans for escort and 
ceremonial duties, and that their services 
will be used only in connection with the 
return and reburial in the U.S. of their 
fallen buddies. 

ERC men thus selected will go on duty 
on their reserve grade, with full pay for 
these grades for the duration of their serv- 
ces. Quotas will vary in each Army area. 
\pplications must be made by letter di- 
ectly to Army Area and Air Force com- 
manders. 
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MIS Commissions 


Commissions for qualified persons, with 
or without military experience, in the Mili 
tary Intelligence section of the ORC, were 
offered in War Department Circular 208. 
Persons without previous military service 
must possess technical knowledge or skills 
closely related to military intelligence work 
to merit commissions. 


NATIONAL GUARD 
1,500 Armories Needed 


Construction of 1,500 new National 
Guard armories—with the Federal Govern 
ment footing most of the 600-million dol 
lar bill—was urged by Maj. Gen. Kenneth 
C. Cramer, chief of the National Guard 
Bureau. Gen. Cramer told reporters that 
Operation 88,888, aimed at getting that 
number of recruits for the new Guard, 
would fall probably 15 to 20 per cent short 
of its goal. 

He said that attainment of the 681,000 
man force ultimately called for in the 
Guard would depend on new armories and 
upon the enactment of Universal Military 
Training. 

Heretofore, the States have supplied the 
armories and storage facilities with the 
Federal Government furnishing all other 
equipment, including uniforms and weap 
ons. Under the Administration-backed pro 
gram urged by Gen. Cramer, the latter 
would put up about two-thirds the cost of 
building the new armories. He pointed up 
the need by indicating that, by next year, 
Guard expansion would be limited by lack 
of armory space, not by shortage of man 
power. 

Sut it was doubtful that the Guard 
could ever get more than 400,000 men 
without recruits being funneled into it via 


UMT. 


Higher Grades for Medicos 


Among the factors that had been retard- 
ing the organization of the new National 
Guard was a serious shortage of medical 
ofhicers. Medicos were reluctant to join the 
Guard in many cases because they had 
been separated from the Army in grades 
higher than those authorized in Guard 
T/Os. 

To attract medical officers the Guard 
was authorized to fill medical vacancies with 
qualified doctors who are one grade higher 
than those in the T/Os. For example, a 
medical detachment of an infantry regi 
ment is authorized one major and four cap 
tains or first lieutenants. Under the new 
authority it can utilize a lieutenant colo 
nel and four majors. Likewise a battalion 
medical detachment, authorized two cap 
tains or first lieutenants, may use two 
majors. 


The timely action was expected also to 
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speed the Guard's drive for 88,888 new 
enlistments as additional doctors became 
available to give the required physical ex 
aminations. 


More Funds Distributed 


Five more states were authorized to dis 
tribute approximately $118,000 to Guard 
units for enlisted men’s unit funds. More 
than $500,000 of the $820,000 originally 
returned to the states by the War De 
partment has been authorized for distri 
bution. 

The money was accumulated by Guard 
units during the war from the operations 
of post exchanges and theaters and turned 
over to the War Department when the old 
National Guard was inactivated at the end 
of the war as its members were de 
mobilized. 


Economic Mobilization Training 
Ihe Industrial College of the Armed 


Forces will train selected National Guard 
and Reserve ofhcers in the basic problems 
of economic mobilization. A series of six 
two-week courses, one each month, will 
be conducted for National Guard and Re 
serve ofhcers, educators and industrial ex 
ecutives in January through June of next 
year 

The courses, to be given in key indus 
trial centers, will be conducted by a spe 
cially trained group of Army and Navy 
officers from the Industrial College faculty 
Sites for the first six courses are New 
Orleans, Birmingham, San Francisco, New 
York, Pittsburgh and Chicago. The same 
cities may not be s« lected each year, a 
cording to the announcement, but it is 
planned to conduct courses “in the larger 
industrial areas each year, and in the 
smaller industrial areas every two or three 
vears.” 

The courses, modelled after the com 
plete course now given at the College, are 
calculated to “inculcate and foster interest 
on the part of National Guard, Reserve 
ofhcers, educators and executives of in 
dustry in problems incidental to economic 
mobilization . . . and to supply a group of 
National Guard and Reserve officers in 
structed in the fundamentals of industrial 
mobilization to augment the group of 
Regulars trained in the complete course in 
Washington.” 

It was also pointed out that the proposed 
courses are “the best practicable means of 
reaching the type of National Guard and 
Reserve officer and industrialist who will 
be invaluable in accomplishing the prompt 
mobilization of industry in an emergency. 


Guard Officers at Air University 


Courses at the Air Force’s Air Univer 
sity were opened to federally recognized 
ofhcers of the Air National Guard. The 
courses, ten in number, will be conducted 
at the Air Tactical School, Panama City, 
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EIGHT-JET WING ROARS INTO SKY 


Powered by eight jet engines, Northrop's flying wing bomber, the YB-49, leaves on its 
first fight en route to the Army Air Base at Muroc Dry Lake, Calif. for testing. 





Fla.; the Air Command and Staff School 
ind the Air War College, Montgomery, 
\la., and the Special Staff School, Selma, 
\la 

Schedules and quotas were established 
for seven courses with a_ total NG 
student allotment of 112 officers. They 
ire the Air Tactical School Course and 
\ir Command and Staff School Associate 
Course, as well as courses for Air Inspec 
tors, Advanced Public Informations Ofh 
cers, Military Management, Air Intelli 
vence Staff Officers and Air Communica 
tions Officers. Others for which specihic 
dates and NG quotas had not been estab 
lished are: the Air War College Course, 
Photo Intelligence and Radar Intelligence 
Othcers’ Courses 

Nominations of students must be made 
to the Chief of the National Guard Bureau 
by the State Adjutants General. 
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New Navy Takes Shape 


In a Navy Day (October 27) aiticle in 
The New York Times, Hanson Baldwin 
found our sea forces “at the beginning of 
1 technological revolution which will alter 
profoundly all past concepts of sea power.” 
Although, as Baldwin pointed out, our 
present Navy is essentially that which won 
World War II on the seas, “the changes 
are nevertheless beginning to show them 
selves, and in a few years, as the Navy ad 
justs itself to the atomic bomb-guided mis 
sile age, they will have become profound.” 

New ships, planes, guided missiles and 
euns call for new skills, “The ‘old order 
changeth, yielding place to new.’ But the 
fleet remains; sea power retains much 
although not all—of its ancient validity.” 


Self-propelled Berth 


The Navy has a new self-propelled 
floating seaplane berth that makes flying 
boat landings easy. The aircraft merely 
anchors in waters offshore and the berth is 
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swung to its side. The berth is built of 
pontons and operates on a 600-foot sub 
merged cable. It can be swung in any di 
rection to permit a plane to taxi on the 
water into the wind while entering or 
leaving the slip. As a result the pilot is re 
lieved of the task of maneuvering a large 
flying boat to a dock or mooring buoy, a dif 
heult job in high winds or choppy seas. 


Ratings Reorganized 


The Navy was reorganizing its enlisted 
men’s ratings to include such grades as 
journalist and personnel man. The sweep 
ing changes, according to All Hands, the 
Bureau of Naval Personnel Information 
Bulletin, will affect every man “with a crow 
on his sleeve or a watch mark on his 
shoulder.” 

The rating structure has been divided 
in eleven occupational groups, to become 
effective on or about January |. The sig- 
nalman rating will be merged with the 
quartermaster rating and water-tenders will 
join the new boilerman ratings. During 
the war the Navy placed newspapermen in 
specialist ratings but they will become 
“journalists” under the new program. The 
ratings of fireman and seaman have been 
retained with a new “seaman recruit,” 
which will replace the present apprentice 
seaman. 


Into the Pentagon 


Chances were good that top Navy of 
ficials might soon join their former boss, 
Secretary of Defense Forrestal, in the 
Pentagon, according to a story by John A. 
Giles in the Washington Star. Giles said 
that Navy officials were reluctant to make 
the move from their traditional billet on 
Constitution Avenue but that Mr. Forrestal 
was anxious for the transfer. 


Nimitz to Bow Out 
Adm. Chester W. Nimitz, Chief of 


Naval Operations, announced that he 
would retire in mid-December. He said 
he planned to retire to the West Coast and 
that he would be available for any service 
the President might desire except that he 
would not accept a diplomatic post. 


The Admiral refused to indicate 
he had recommended as his success but 
speculations had it that Adm. Louis Den. 
feld, commander of the Pacific Fi | 
the list of eligibles. 


hor 


Inspect Damaged Guns 


Inspection and evaluation of 
bomb damage to destroyer guns has en 
conducted at the US Naval Gun Factor 
in Washington under the supervis 
naval ordnance officers and engin of 
the Bureau of Ordnance. The Gun | 
recently received the guns from target ships 
which were subjected to atomic bomb te i 
last year during Operation Crossroads a; 
Bikini. 

Purpose was to determine the extent | 
which these guns were damaged, with th: 
objective of redesigning them and improy 
ing the materials and techniques involved 

The conduct of this inspection was 
supervised by radiological safety experts of 
the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery and 
the Bureau of Ships, and all measures to 
guard personnel involved from the remot 
possibility of harmful radiological exposur: 
were observed. 


et 


MARINE CORPS 


Marines Organize Jet Squadron 
Major Marion E. Carl, USMC, war 


time Marine flyer and holder of the world’s 
speed record of 650.6 miles per hour, was 
organizing the Marine Corps’ first jet 
fighter squadron. 

The squadron, expected to be the for 
runner of several jet interceptor units, wil! 
be gradually converted from Marine Cor 
sair Squadron VMF-122 now at Cherry 
Point, North Carolina. 


Vandegrift to Retire 

Gen. Alexander A. Vandegrift, Com 
mandant of the Marine Corps, will retire 
on Jan. 1. The first four-star general in 
the history of the Corps was named Com 
mandant on Jan. 1, 1944, after command 
ing the Ist Marine Division on Guadal 
canal. 
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Polar Flying Pays Off 


Concentration on polar flying was pay 
ing off as the Air Force announced that its 
combat units could now fly anywhere and 
any time in the Arctic regions. An ofhcia 
summary of Arctic operations released by 
the USAF high command lifted a corner 
of the curtain that had been dropped over 
our air activities on the polar frontier du 
ing the past year. 

The 46th Reconnaissance, sent to Alaske 
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1946, bore the brunt of the Arctic 
Its main mission was to learn to fly 
yny polar weather conditions. It 
so to observe and photo-map the 
n area for the strategic location of 

components, including an inter 

ident system of early warning sités, 
r bases and underground fighter con 
nters with facilities for cold-weather 
of heavy bombardment units. It 
photo-mapped a 35,000-square-mile 
for the Navy in a search for possible 
ring ground formations, and ob 

d data for establishing a regularly 

eduled air transport service in Alaska. 
In the same report the USAF disclosed 
t it had discovered two new magnetic 
es, besides correcting the position of the 
hitherto recognized by science. To 
ther the three poles form an elliptical 
ronetic field. 
In 5,000 hours and a million miles of 
ng, including 100 trips across the geo 
phic North Pole, the Air Force discov 
1 that much of its standard ground 
\ipment was inefhcient for po'ar opera 
Matériel Command §at 
Wright Field is working on modifications 


ns ind the 


\ir Force pilots, despite the vagaries of 
\rctic weather, concluded that polar flying 
looked worse than it was.” Fog, snow o1 

haze were major flying hindrances, as 

air itself was found stable for the mest 
part. No thunderstorms were encountered 
nd icing of aircraft was insignificant. 

Winter missions were flown in almost 
mtinuous darkness while in summer 20 
hour missions could be flown in continu 
us daylight. Hazards of twilight flying 
barred most flights during the autumn and 
spring equinox periods. 


School Attendance 


\pproximately 5,000 Air Force officers 
re in school, with nearly half of them en 
lled in civilian universities and colleges 

in the USAF’s own Air University at 

\laxwell Field, Ala. 
he Air University has the largest en 
rollment, 1,366. Its schools include: the 
\ir War College, Air Command and Staff 
School, Air Force Special Staff School, Air 
lactical School, and the School of Avia 
m Medicine. 

U.S. civilian institutions have the sec 

nd largest group of enrollees, 1,181 while 
third highest is the 1,112 officers assigned 
courses in a new educational program in 
hnical training schools of the Air Train 

1g Command. 


Triple Pilot Program 


The Air Force planned to triple its 


t training program by increasing avia 
n cadet classes from the present one 
usand a year to at least three thousand 
rng 1948. To get the three thousand 
ilified men the USAF streamlined cadet 
urement by eliminating costly psycho 
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motor tests which had bottlenecked recruit 
ing. 

Replacing the difficult-to-administer psy 
chomotor examinations, which measured 
an applicant’s probable ability to absorb 
Hight instruction, are intensified qualifying 
aptitude tests, a morals-and-character in 
terview by a board of officers, and a rigid 
physical. The USAF said no flying safety 
precautions would be lost with the aban 
doned tests since they had not measured 
flying performance but gauged learning ca 
pacity only. 


Economies Sought 


The Air Force took steps to bring about 
the greatest possible common use of facili 
ties and functions with the Army and 
Navv. In an order to all its commands the 
USAF left to the discretion of the major 
air commands “the selection of those facili 
ties or functions in which common utiliza 
tion appears economical, feasible and in 
the interests of all of the services con 
cerned” but listed functions “in which im 
mediate economies appear feasible.” 

Chese were 

Communications, medical facilities, trans 
portation, service facilities, such as laun 
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dries, commissaries, bakeries, Army ex 


change stores and Navy ships’ service 


t 


stores; supply depots and inspection activi 
ties 

The order, signed by Gen. Spaatz, was 
the first issued by the services since unifica 
tion to list activities through which actual 
Savings may be made 

It was in line with Secretary of De 
tense Forrestal’s statement at his first 
press conference that “wherever it is prac 
tical, where it doesn’t diminish the char 
acter of the service or dilute the quality 
f the service,” economies should be ef 


fected 


Jet Ready 


The Air Force finally has a jet fighter 
ready for actual combat. It announced that 
completion of firing tests showed that the 
P-84 Thunderjets are 
tor operational service 


I yunds VM 


“now fully qualified 

Seventy thousand 
re fired from the six guns of one 
P-84—with “more than seventy-five per 
cent of the rounds fired at (plane) speeds 
in excess of six hundred miles an hour.’ 
Firing time is about fifty per cent faster 
than the runs used in World W il Il 


yircratt 





summer. 





VISIT ANTARCTIC AGAIN 


Two naval icebreakers left in November for the Antarctic on the ‘Second (1948) Ant- 
arctic Development Project."’ They are the USS Edisto and the USS Burton Island (above). 

Following a rendezvous at Samoa in early December, the two vessels will proceed to the 
Antarctic to continue the naval program of training men and testing equipment under con- 
ditions of extreme cold weather. Scientific exploration will be continued to a limited degree. 

Each ship will carry two aircraft. Two Sikorsky HO3S, one Bell HTL helicopter and a Grumman 
J2F amphibian wil! be used for exploration, liaison and general utility. 

The ships will return to their home ports in the United States at the end of the Antarctic 
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ROCKET TRACKER 


To keep an eye on the Army's high-flying rockets, scientists at Aberdeen Proving Ground 
developed this 16-inch reflecting telescope on a 90mm. antiaircraft gun mount. The scope is 
sited on an 8,000-foot peak 35 miles from the rocket launching site at White Sands, N. M. 
it will track and make a timed photographic record of the entire flight of a missile. 
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Basic Research Needed 


I'wo top scientists told the President's 
\ir Policy Board that the US needed more 
intensive basic research to provide world 
leadership in aeronautics 

Dr. Vannevar Bush, Research and De 
velopment Board chairman, said we would 
need extra effort for several years to insure 
the country’s ability to control its own 
1irspace in case of another war. 

Dr. Hugh L. Dryden, director of the 
National Advisory Committee for Aero 
nautics, said the United States leads the 
world in applied science “but has definitely 
ontributed less than its due proportion to 
pure science.” The distinction: applied 
science is the application of a discovered 
principle to a new use; pure science means 
the discovery of new principles. 

a hope that the 
next regular session of Congress would 


Both men expressed 


provide a national science foundation to 


work on basic research 


Tailor-made Weather? 


General Weather, that unconquerable 
nemesis of armies since time immemorial, 
may be making his last stand. W idespread 
man-made climate changes, particularly in 
the winter may be possible with techniques 
now used to produce snowfall or rain from 
certain types ol clouds 

This revolutionary prospect was dis 
closed by Dr. Irving Langmuir of General 
Electric in the first official report on Project 
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Cirrus, the joint Signal Corps, Office of 
Naval Research, Air Force, and General 
Electric program for research into weather 
control. 

Other possibilities suggested by Dr. 
Langmuir included 


Less severe thunderstorms. 


No hail. 


Man-induced snowfall and rainfall over 
mountain areas to fill reservoirs for irriga 
tion and hydroelectric power. 

These are future possibilities. Already 
project scientists believe they have con- 
quered the problem of ice formation on 
aircraft, the report explained. Attacking 
dangerous, ice-forming clouds with dry ice, 
perhaps in the form of pellets shot ahead 
of the plane, will clear a safe path through 
the clouds, flight experiments have already 
proved 


Speedy Pictures 


\ new motion-picture camera takes five 
million pictures a second, ten times faster 
than any previous high-speed photography. 
When its picture of the flight of a rifle bul 
let is projected at normal speed, it takes a 
minute for the bullet to move an inch. An 
earlier version was used at the Bikini 
atomic bomb tests, but that one produced a 
continuous streak instead of the interrupted 
series of pictures that the new camera turns 
out, 


Bomb Detecting 


If another nation should eventually de 
velo? an atomic bomb it would probably 
want to test it before incorporating its use 
into any military scheme of attack or de 





fense. Could we detect and locate this tec 
explosion? That is the question raised } 
Dr. Frank Thone, in an article dis 

by Science Service. 

It would be pretty tough, concludes Pf), 
Thone, to do so by any known 
methods and disregarding so-called 
dox” methods of espionage. He 
three principal methods: seismic, is 
urement of the earthquake-lik: ve 
started by such a gigantic explosion r 
barographic, or detection of a pressu 
in the air; radiometric, or spottin 
spreading cloud of atomic fragm 
their electrical charges. 

Of the three, Dr. Thone said th 
seemed most likely to be of value al: 
he Savs, “on the basis of conflictir vl 
dence e- 


by 


. the answer cannot be be tter thar 
mavbe.” 


Gamma Ray Detector 


A pocket-size “assault-meter,” whic 
be carried by a soldier into future 
combat to detect deadly gamma rays, was 
unveiled in Chicago. 

Its designer, Dr. Ole G. Landsverk, U; 
versity of Chicago atomic scientist, said ¢] 
radiation detection device is the onl) 
now available sturdy enough for use in th 
field in atomic war. 

Different in principle from the Geig 
counter, the assault meter is so simpk 
operate that anyone who can read a watc! 
can determine the amount of deadly radia wh 
tion in a combat area. . 


Why the Germans Failed cou 


The Germans failed in their attempt 
produce an atomic bomb for three reasons 
according to an article by Watson Davis 
director of Science Service. Those reasons 
as recounted by Dr. Davis from a book by en 
Professor Samuel A. Goudsmit of Nort! 
western University, were complacency, no 
terioration of interest in pure science, and rey 
regimentation in the administrative con ri 
trol of science. And, Professor Goudsmit if 
says, these errors are the principal ones th 
United States can make in its further de 
velopment of atomic energy if we do not 
stay on our guard against them. 


A Gloomy Picture 


A gloomy picture of bacteriological! wa it 
fare possibilities was painted for t! pr 
United Nations by the American Associ we 
tion of Scientific Workers. The Associa i 
tion's memorandum to the UN said t 
single small laboratory could manutactur 
enough germs to spread death amon 
mans, animals and plants on an app 
scale. 

The Association urged an immediat 
UN study of bacterial warfare. It 
eleven forms of disease already investigat« 
for possible use. It termed Germ W arta 
the “preeminent terror weapon.” i 
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Appeal To Passion 


A REVIEW BY COLONEL S. L. A. MARSHALL 


[HERE IS A PASSAGE IN GENERAL W. T. SHERMAN’S Memoirs 
where he tells how he fled with the others at Bull Run. On the 
next day he was made a Heintzelman, his 
“Instead, you should have been 
The honesty of spirit that enables a com 
mander to tell such a story on himself is like a hallmark on 
silver. It means that what is said will have both the quality 
of good reporting and the character of self-criticism. A more 
priceless ingredient can hardly be wrung from military experi 
ence. Its especial value lies in its rarity. 


brigadier general. 
corps commander, said to bien: 
court-martialed.” 


\s a substitute for it, the writing of the protagonist who has 
no better excuse for his effort than the desire to enhance a 
reputation by appealing to popular prejudice is spurious coin. 
(hat today we have so much of it does us little national credit. 
lf it did not sell, it would not be published, and because it 
does sell, it works a national harm. The effect of this appeal to 
passion and to love of scandal, rather than to the most profound 
nstincts of the nation, is to sully the military side of our great 
st national undertaking by reducing it to the level of a personal 
brawl, for no greater prize than private prestige. 

(nd how fantastic such contention becomes when at this 
ate date in history books are written for the sole purpose of 
proving the infallibility of one man’s generalship—es if there 
vere any such thing in the book of war! To say that in time 
ill such works will fall of their own weight, and that truth 
will be served, is undue optimism. The maythe created by pub- 
lic opinion have a way of outlasting history. Men have a habit 
f making their heroes what they want them to be. 

When World War II closed, another illustrious figure had 
een added to the national pantheon. It occurs to me that no 
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one in his right mind would question . legitimacy of the 
place which the late General George S. Patton, Jr., 
Third Army held in the respect and 2 of the American 
people. He was a leader of the kind meant by Thomas 
when he defined heroism as 


and his 


Carlyle 
“the divine rel ition which in 
all times unites a great man to other men.” In point of in 
trepidity, of willingness to “raise his flag and win or lose it all,” 
as Montrose phrased it, 


our time. 


e have not seen his like « 
lo a re elite degree, he was able to infuse lower 
ranks with his own indomitable spirit, 


‘lsewhere in 


aided by phenomenal 
leadership in his corps and among several of his divisions. 
To repeat, these things were in no wise underestimated o1 
unappreciated by the American people and the Third Army's 
companions in the good fight. Commander and commanded 
were given their lion's share of the 
was on. 


acclaim while the fighting 
I have never heard anyone in any other army or head 
quarters speak in depreciation of the Third Army, though this 
unstinted admiration from other outfits was by 
ways reciproc: ated. The Third Army had such a treme a 
belief in itself that by reflex it came to have very little belief j 
the capacities of others. Yet in its noblest fights and peli 
military achievements, it built upon their work. 


no means al- 


It Isn’t History 
his habit of 


things were right, 


within the Third 
Third Army 
has been carried by Colonel 
the writing of his book. has singu 
larly failed to correct the mistaken impressions of wartime by 
reference to the pertinent and available documents. Essentially 
then it is the story of the Third written within that 
narrow light in which the Third Army saw itself, 
every major outside consideration which might 
correctness of its self-evaluation. 


belies ing that 


\rmy all 


all things 
\llen into 


and that outside the 
were generally wrong, 


It is not history, because it 


Army 
excluding 
bear upon the 
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Colonel Allen's main theme is that the Third Army could 
have won the war in September, or subsequently, if given the 
power to go, but because of jealousies higher up and on the 
right and left, it was kept on a leash. These are not my words 
but his. To quote: “Patton fought two wars in the ETO; one 
against the enemy and the other against high authority for the 
opportunity to fight the enemy.” And “The Germans were 
able to maintain their battered crust [in September, 1944] and 
avoid complete rout for one reason only: SHAEF. SHAEF 
turned off the spigot. It didn’t want Third Army to have gas.” 

It would be a gratuitous folly to argue with such opinions 

as it would be to go into whether, by any turn of fortune or 
better choice of method, the war might have been won in Sep 
tember. The French diplomat, Frangois-Poncet, spoke a great 
truth when he deplored the habit of reconstructing the events 
of history “because there is no way of knowing what might 
have happened had that which happe ‘ned not happened.” It 
is easy to assert boldly, as General Patton did at the time, and 
Colonel Allen does again in his book, that the means were at 
hand and the Third Army was ready. The proofs of the cor 
rectness of such assertions are finally to be had in the logistics 
of the general situation. They could not be clarified at the time 
because of the general flux in the Theater's operations. They 
cannot be cleared now because it is not a maiter solely of know 
ing how much basic supply was at hand, at various points, but 
of what the commanders knew at the time. 

SHAEF’s reply to General Patton, as I recall it, was about 
this: “We could probably get you as far as the Rhine. You 
might get one regiment or parts of a division across. Then 
what?” In their minds, such a stroke was not the “knife thrust 
deep into Germany’ which they envisaged as likely to win the 
war. Nor, for that matter was Operation Market-Garpen, 
Montgomery's airborne-armored strikes into Holland; the im 
plementation of which was the chief cause of the Third Army’s 
dissatisfaction, and the main reason why it was halted before 
Metz. It was simply “the best thing to do at the time,” con 
sidering the shortness of over-all supply and the necessity for 
clearing the port of Antwerp. That subsequent to its sharp 
strategic failure it bled other Theater forces severely was not an 
unnatural event in war. The bolt had been shot and had 
missed, but the position of the forces that had made the fine 
effort remained indeed precarious. 

On one point, all major German commanders seemed of like 
opinion after the war—that in September, a drive deep into 
Germany on a narrow front was possible and would have prob 
ably collapsed the defense. But that does not answer the fun 
damental question of whether the “knife thrust deep into Ger 
many was within the Theater's possibilities. All that Colonel 
\llen produces by way of proof is the flat statement that: “Had 
the full weight of the Third Army, spread out paper-thin 
over a 475-mile embattled zone, been thrown against the enemy 
crust, it would have crumpled like an eggshell. The Siegfried 
Line and the Rhine would have been reached in thirty days.” 
\nd this is unsatisfying both strategically and metaphorically. 


Arrant Nonsense 


Since his publishers claim for Colonel Allen that he is a 
“man who always tells the truth no matter whom it hurts” it 
is in point here that he builds up his thesis of a conspiracy with 
these words “the full record of his [Patton’s] genius and far 
flung impact on operations still is entombed behind an official 
wall of jealous silence and so-called classified documents.” It 
will be a great pity if any considerable number of our somewhat 
gullible public were to believe such arrant nonsense. For the 
facts are directly the opposite. It is uniquely the case that all 
of the documents on ETO operations are in possession of the 
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historians—and that no pressure whatever has been put 
them to twist the facts of operation. Moreover, the th: 


{pon 
his 
torians who are now carrying on the principal burden of thy 


work for the War Department and the Theater happen to jy 
from the staff of the Third Army. The first volume of the his 
tory to be published will be devoted exclusively to General 
Patton's Lorraine campaign. 

The amount of historical error which this book contains jx 
beyond covering in a brief review. It is of many kinds. Firg 
the scope of Neprune, Overtorp and other basic plans are 
misstated by the author. Of Marker-Garpen, he writes: “The 
two American divisions dropped at Eindhoven succeeded jn 


attaining their initial objectives,” though neither division was 
drop ped at Eindhoven and we finally achieved our initia! ob 
jectives only by some notable aid from the Guards Arm red 
His explanation of why that attempt failed is that Montgomen 
was surprised by the appearance of two panzer divisions nea 
Arnhem, at the north end of the corridor. He misses altogethe: 
the significance of the lost fight by the British XXX Corp# 
at the Escaut Canal bridgehead, which cost a precious thirty 
hours that could never be regained. 

Third Army, he says, was cheated of the prize of c: apturing 
Paris because “high level politics set the tune and that’s how 
the farce was played out.” Again SHAEF is the miscreant. But 
basic decisions on the taking of Paris were made at Twelfth 
Army Group and no one has questioned that in view of the 
[heater situation at the time, its judgments were tactically 
sound. 

This singular tune is played out to the end, always with th: 
recurrent theme of Third Army’ s superiority in all of the acts 
of war, and always with a rattle of drums against the miserabk 
inefficiency of all other headquarters. Thus with respect to 
intelligence in the Third and elsewhere: “The usual procedure 
at other headquarters was to decide what to do and then 
perhaps, ask G-2 what was out in front. Patton always got his 
information first. That explains why Patton was never sur 
prised.” 


Final Uppercut 


lo say that this revelation is likely to confound other head 
quarters is to put it mildly, since w vhat Allen praises is SOP 
in all armies. But this absurdity clears the ground for the 
final uppercut—the explanation of wherein SHAEF incompe 
tence led to the Ardennes surprise. “The top level G-2s were 
shockingly incompetent and negligent, no more fit in ~ 
experience, etc., etc.,” all of which is so much balderdash. Gen 
eral Strong, SHAEF’s G-2, was nearly faultless in this matter 
cm briefings of the infantry situation opposite U. S. VII 
Corps, and his estimate that the enemy armor might be con 
centrating behind the storm, and might be preparing a ge neral 
assault against our lines in Belgium, actually called the tum 
on what did happen. That the ‘command was reluctant to be 
lieve in the danger, that the staff measured its antagonists in 
terms of the German General Staff mind instead of allowing 
for the madness of a Hitler, and that it therefore reckoned the 

enemy was not likely to leave his concrete works and mak 
winter battle—these are other aspects of the question. But be 
fore condemning out of hand, one should at least have some 
familiarity with the evidence. On this over-all subject, how 
ever—the mistakes of the Ardennes, the importance of correct 
intelligence, the infallible use of it by Third Army—I cannot 
forbear to remark that in the attacks out of the Bastogne salient 
in early January, 1945, some of our finest divisions were ter- 
ribly bruised without any commensurate gain—simply because 
Third Army overrode the local intelligence reports as to the 
formidable strength that confronted our positions. Third Army 
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theory that the enemy already was withdrawing, but that 
did not conform to the facts of the situation. 
as brilliant and successful 
they were merely man-killing. 
Forward also suffers from the lack of a scale of values 
reporting of Third Army's tactical advance. 


Cok me | 
describes these operations. 


were not, 


Many ex 
linary achievements, such as the great artillery fight at the 
tes-Gassicourt Bridgehead, are not given more than a 


incident occurring at the 


pass 


eference, while a minor same 
is built up out of all proportion by the use of such lurid 


ns as “hammered its way in book 

Though we 
“hurtling their 
arhe ids,” the book in its battle descriptions resorts invariably 
language. fact, the chief flavor of the 
iting; it reflects that oversimplific: ition of military operations 


1 blazing plunge.” The 
ies conveys an idea of what a happened. 
ww that tactical forces do not advance by 
such This is, in 

hich is typical of our American press methods. For substance, 
Colonel Allen has depended in the main on headquarters im 

essions and gossip, and on the mere operations reports, which 

e never written on the basis of careful research. Without 
loubt this approach will delight many laymen, though such 
“the Pentagon armchair strategists from the advanced 
OP's of their fur-lined foxholes,” or this with respect to the 
out of the blue murder broke loose in 
are hardly written for the student of history or the 
tizen interested in vital military fact. 


nes as 
\rdennes. “suddenly 


the north” 


Painful Comparisons 


\s to the extent to which Colonel Allen has overwritten in 


n effort to “make a case,” one might examine his words along 
in War As I Knew It. 


Says Allen of the Brest campaign: “Patton repeatedly pro 
tested the uselessness of the Brest campaign. 


ide of General Patton’s own words 


Bradley agreed 
Said General Patton 
\merican 


But SHAEF insisted on the operation.” 
Bradley and I agreed that when the army put its 
hand to the plow, it should not let go. 
iry to take Brest.” 

Says Allen of the supply difficulty: “Lieutenant General Lee 
of Com Z visited Patton on October 25. No love was lost be 
tween the two men. Lee expansively promised improvement. 
But a few days later we ran completely out of Diesel oil.” Says 
General Patton: “On October 25 General 
a visit and, I believe, 
imeliorate the situation.” 

Savs Allen of the winterization 


hat day [Nov. 15! we sent another urgent request to 


Therefore it was neces 


his ad 
effort to 


I ee and 


herents paid made 


every 
failure of the program : 
Com Z 
for overshoes, blankets and other items of which we had long 
been critically short.” Said General Patton: “Owing to the 
efforts of Colonel Muller we were now [Nov. practically 
equipped with overshoes, but in some of the regiments the un 
fortunate mistake of thinking the 
the men too much.” 


was made overshoes tired 


Says Allen with respect to the September halt: 
he planning group that Bradley had told him that Mont 
zomery had prevailed on Eisenhower to slash Third Army’s 
supply to the point where it could be compelled to sit down.” 
Said General Patton: 
move north both gasoline 
that direction. 


“Patton told 


with the decision to 
and ammunition had to be thrown in 
At first I thought it was a backhanded way of 
lowing up the Third Army. I later found that this was not the 
ise but that the delay was due to the change of plan.’ 

Such painful c: mparisons might be continued by the score 
ut they would serve no purpose. And they might convey the 
rongful impression that in my mind Lucky Forward and War 
\s | Knew It are sufficiently alike in content, spirit and general 
nilitary values to warrant such a treatment. 
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“In consonance 


That is definitely 


not so. Save that both relate of the operations of the 
\rmy, they have nothing 


Third 


In common. 


Revealing the Man 


War As | Knew It has that unique virtue of the good auto 
biography whereby all that is said, however slanted, moderated 
or outspoken, serves to reveal the man. It has likewise the fault 
that the author has no chance 
to weigh his own conduct and his own words in the light of a 
wider knowledge of 


of any diary suddenly cut short, 


circumstances, But 
the prophecy is worth risking that General Patton's reputation 
will be enhanced rather than diminished by his writing which 
is, in its first part, his narrative of his own generalship during 
the war, 


all of the conditioning 


and in the second part, his reflections on all that he 
has learned as [his addition to the contains 
General Patton's maxims, his concepts of modern tactics, remi 


1 soldier. diary 
niscences from his earlier experiences in war and many mis 
cellaneous anecdotes, usually pointing a military moral. Their 


Reveries of Marshal Maurice de 


their incisive criticism is often 


gustiness reminds one of the 
Saxe; 
Frederick's instructions to his generals 

In his life, General Patton did not duck controversy and it is 
not to be presumed that he would have changed had he out 
lived his Wal experience. 


as much i the point as 


ot the 
posthumous organization of his papers have been faithful to 
their public and private trust. The vigor of 


Those who were given charge 


leader who was 
ever capable of original thinking in the art of war and 
important—capable of executing his own ideas 
danger 


more 
in the tace ot 


without evel shines in 


“taking counsel of his fears 
All of it is straight from the 
Its opinions are expressed in blunt language and without the 
use of qualifying clauses 


ley el 


which distinguishes the man who is only 


every page of this book shoulder 


But it does not descend to the low 


bitterness, recrimination and character assassination 


erind 
ing of old axes from the man who recognizes his responsibility 
in Sherman's phrase, “ 


intent on the 


on the stand as a witness before the great 
tribunal of history 

In this lies all of the General Patton believed 
that the Supreme Command was wrong in August and Septem 
ber, 1944, swung to the 
left, supporting Montgomery's bid to win a bridgehead acToss 
the Neder Rijn at Arnhem, with the ultimate prospect of a 
breakthrough into the west German plain. He felt that Vhird 
had the that he could gotten 
Rhine. “It is my opinion that this was the 
of the war.” He believed that Twelfth Army 
Group was wrong in withholding the 83rd Division from use 


differ« nce 


when the weight of the Theater was 


\rmy best chance and have 


ICTOSS the most 


momentous error 
‘l was 


against Saarburg in the November offensive 


very sore 
oreat mistake 
With 


hands, Von Runstedt's breakthrough could not have occurred.” 


and still regard itasa 
We would probably have captured Triet 


about this at the time 


I ricr in Our 


He believed that the Supreme Command was wrong again in 


putting First Army under Montgomery during the Ardennes 


Bradle \ 


diversion to the 


‘It appeared to me at the that 


trac ked.” HH 


that time 


time was being side 


2 disagreed with the eastward at 


“Bradley, Hodges and I were unanimous that wasting 


troops on the Colmar Pocket was a very foolish thing.” But it is 


interesting to note that he continues, “I was convinced that the 
Germans were pulling out, probably as far as the Rhine. I have 
since found out that that is what the German High Command 
but Hitler would not let them In other words, 
Third 


because the 


wanted to do. 
\rmv’s com 
Hitler in 


again, and this time in the mind of th 


mander, a mistaken assumption occurs 
fluenc eon operations 1S discounted 
with the 


makes 
59 


These are major instances of his disagreement 


higher levels, and they illustrate the manner of it. He 





his points emphatically, but never labors them. The opinions 
so expressed could not in the nature of a writing which was 
concurrent with operations be supported with an adequate 
treatment of the general situation or of the considerations 
which threw the decision the other way. Nor are such things 
called for. The duty of a high commander toward a military 
issue which he regards as challenging inquiry would appear 
to be quite clearly marked. The least he can do is to hoist a red 
flag over it so that others will not attempt to pass it by, con- 
cluding that the path of war has no pitfalls. The risks of Sep 
tember, 1944, will be worth weighing so long as we have na 
tional military forces, and the study of all of the factors which 
entered into that month's decisions should command the rapt 
attention otf every Strategist, although, as | have already said, 
| believe that it is not in nature to prove the case either way. 


Strengths and Weaknesses 


General Patton had a great love for the men who served 
him well—the staff right around him, the corps, division and 
regimental commanders who were in tune with his system of 
war, the soldiers who were willing to face fire. He despised those 
who did not, whether it was a corps commander who was too 
hesitant, a division commander who was dugout-bound—or the 
line infantryman who couldn't take it and went to the hospital 
as a combat-fatigue or SIW case. On the first he lavished his 
praise, and he was ever ready to pass credit for his operational 
successes on to his chief subordinates. The others, he con 
tinued to wither with his contempt, going into much detail 
about his relief of commanders who wouldn't fight and his 
aggressive actions against shirkers in the line. All of this be- 
comes more than a little bit tiresome. If a man is himself rugged 
and not overly afraid of danger, it becomes easy for him to 
despise the weak and to forget that with a slight change in his 
glandular structure, or a somewhat different choice of parents, 
he, too, might have become derelict. These are not the char 
acteristics of massive strength but of a peculiar blindness. 
hese were among the qualities in General Patton which must 
be measured against his great military virtues. He wrote that 
he did not believe in “combat fatigue,” and that the army could 
have been cured of it by a little more rough stuff. Such opin 
ions by a line commander are absolutely arbitrary and they 
show a po rable ignorance of the human stuff of which an 
army is made. They are the real chink in the armor—the signs 


of mortal failing in an otherwise superb leader. General 
George C. Marshall said once, “We deal with them in their 
strength and in their weakness.” The Third Army became 





great not because its leader ignored that injunction, but b. 
in this particular, his views were cushioned farther doy the 
line by men who had better understanding, and his oy 


tre 
mendous confidence and zeal set the example of work fo, lj 
who were around him. The forte of General Patton's cha, 
acter was action. His strength was in what he did, rather thay 
in what he said. It was sometimes remarked by Third Army 
men that even his use of purple language didn’t seem to flow 
naturally—that like Mark Twain's wife, he “knew the words 


but didn’t seem to understand the tune.” 

There was nothing of the Chevalier Bayard in the Pat 
make-up. He had none of that feeling of chivalry toward the 
enemy which one sometimes sees in a modern commander | 
which ever seems out of place. Though he deplored the bomb 
ing of civil populations and regarded it as unnecessary in \ 

a view in which he is supported by many of today’s great stra 
tegists) he did not look at war as a game, but as a cold, | rutal 
business. The enemy was always a “son-of-a-bitch” without 
excuse. For the brotherhood of arms, he had the noblest re 
gard. Not infrequently he deprecated the abilities of othe: 
commanders in his writings, but he spoke toward other armies 
only words of respect. 


Gift of Expression 


I have failed to say that an ability for vigorous writing, for 
humor that gains strength through understatement, and for 
descriptive passages of the changing color of war which at times 
are merely whimsical and at others have great beauty and dig 
nity, was not the least of his talents. Grant, Sherman and 
Harbord, from other days, are the only American commanders 
who had equal gifts in this particular. 

He died believing in the rightness of his generalship. 
“Throughout the campaign in Europe, I know of no error | 
made except that of failing to send a Combat Command to take 
Hammelburg. Otherwise my operations were quite satisfac 
tory. In every case, practically throughout the campaign, | 
was under raps (sic) from the Higher Command. This may 
have been a good thing as perhaps I was too impetuous.” 

There is abundant material here for that great study of the 
generalship of George S. Patton, Jr., which will in time be 
written by someone who has respect for historical fact and for 
the principle that it is not necessary to deify a great man 
but only to relate him truly to the events of w hich he was a 
part. His fame is secure in any case, and likewise that of his 
Army. Both will continue to be loved, not because of the 
bombast of some of their living champions, but in spite of it 


The Problem Of Europe 


A REVIEW BY ROBERT STRAUSZ-HUPE 


[HE CURRENT BARRAGE OF BOOKS ON THE “GERMAN PROBLEM” 
is notable for its vehemence rather than for its accuracy. The 
reasons for this are: (1) the complacent view of the German 
German; and (2) the careless ma 
nipulation of historical “facts,” which either were never facts 
or are no longer significant because the ceaseless workings of 


problem as one uniquely 


*The Solution of the German Problem. By Wilhelm Répke. G. P 
Putnam's Sons. 282 Pages; Index; $3 00. 
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history have produced new and vastly more important facts 
The German problem is the problem of Europe and ali coun 
tries claiming parentage of western civilization. It contains 
elements which are common, although they may be presen 
varying degree and combination, to all western peoples. 

The realization that the Germans are flesh of our flesh and 
that their victors are not immune to the disease of the German 
mind, a mind much more like their own than, let us say. the 
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d Chinese mind, may give rise to painfully disturbing 
It is, nonetheless, one essential premise of any fruit 
ission of the German problem. The other premise is 
do not know enough about the psychological develop 
' the German people during the last fifteen years to esti 
curately the depth of such emotions as a collective 
of guilt. One thing is certain: there is no precedent in 
in history for the magnitude of the catastrophe that 
helmed Germany in 1945; Germany has reached a dead 
ind, if there is to be a Germany, the German people 
ive to begin at the beginning. 


Sacrificing Creative Imagination 


[he very finality of German defeat is fecund with immense 
bilities. The greatest of these is to break with the “tra- 
nal Germany,’ the highly centralized Germany of the 

ist three generations, with its morbid emphasis on power, 
ficiency and mass and withered sense of progress, human fel 
yship and individual worth. Viewed in this light, primacy 
orded by American and British policy to considerations of 
omic organization—unification of the several zones of occu 
m for the sake of efficient production—sacrifices imagina 
tion to pragmatism. This, the businessman’s approach to the 
German problem, derives its warrant from the experience of 
centralistic, efficient, Prussia-dominated Germany, not from 
reative imagination directed towards integrating the German 
people into European society. 

It is perfectly true that European recovery will be speeded 
by the revival of German productivity, that France needs Ger 
man coal and Germany French iron, and that the economy of 
lhe Netherlands depends on transit trade from and to Ger 
many. But there is no compelling logic behind policies leaving 
intact “historical” political forms such as Bismarck’s not-so 
venerable creation, the German Reich. Moreover, economic 
geography is not as unchangeable as it has become fashionable 


to assume by those tough realists who propose to restore Ger 
many to her former position of the economic 


“power house” 
of Europe—and are prepared to let political and spiritual prob 
lems take care of themselves. 

[he German problem, in its simplest terms, resolves itself 
into the question : What earthly good is the economic recovery 
of | urope if it is accomplished by pandering to the very tenden 
cies in the German mind that made modem Germany sO 
wonderfully efficient and so monstrously dangerous? 

The work of Wilhelm Ropke, a voluntary exile from Ger 
many since 1933, has received increasing attention from econo 
mists and sociologists in France, Britain and the United States. 
Because of his rigorous method and highly individual views, 
which clash with the dearest tenets of fashionable economic 
ind social thought, he has remained a scholar’s scholar, exert 
ing a powerful, although indirect, influence upon international 
currents of ideas at their source. His latest publication, an 
inalysis of the German question and as profound and as un- 

compe a book as are his earlier writings, is addressed to 

e broad public as well as to policy-makers everywhere. It is 
| rare product of a brilliant mind paren by compassion. 

Répke rejects the concept of a German character unalterably 
hxed since the beginning of history. Germany, the “traditional” 
Germany, bent upon domination, is, in fact, a historical growth 

comparatively recent origins. True, some of its roots lie dee p 

German political, social and intellectual history, but it is, in 
ne main, the final and cataclysmic culmination of a fatal de 

pment that begins with the brutal unification of Germany 
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by Bismarck. The 


v . 
dominated from the 


iL : 
a TUSdic, 


structure of the Reich 
start by that of eastern Germany, i.e., 
a feudal, centralistic and authoritarian society in which 
a class of nobles faced, without the intermediation of a vigorous 
middle class, a proletariat of agricultural laborers. That authori 
tarian typified by the Prussian ofhcer, imposed its 
values upon western and southern Germany with its colorful 
medley of small principalities and Free Cities, its liberal bout 
geoisie and cosmopolite connections. 


social new was 


society, 


This transformation was 
wrought within less than a hundred years, 
gerous elements, the 
problem” 


and the really dan 


ones which gave rise to the “German 


as we know it, entered the German character prob 
ably only in the span of about two generations. Répke con 


cludes that the lesson to be drawn by the Allies is plain. 
must convince the 


They 
average German that it was domination by 
Prussia which resulted in his present plight, 
offer him a clear-cut alternative 


and they must 
, namely, decentralization under 
[his alternative must be offered as 


the western, 


a loose federal structure. 
reafhrmation of the real, 
people, 


tradition of the German 


“a nation of nations,” and not as a punishment for 
collective war guilt. 


Sense of Personal Responsibility 


at the Allies’ flirtation with Ger 
Socialization of the means of production 


The author looks askance 
man socialist parties. 
is rejected by Répke 
The 
means towards extending the power of the state and winning 
over the all-too-willing masses. 


as a dangerous device for remaking Ger 
man society. Nazis themselves embraced socialism as a 
A socialized economy, W hatever 
its beneficial aspects or ideological labels, is the political form 
least suited, Répke holds, for developing in the 
acter what it now lacks most conspicuously, 
responsibility. 


German char 
a sense of personal 
source from which Germany 
the great liberal tradition of the West, a 
Goethe, Schiller, 
a contribution. 


There is only one 
can derive salvation: 
tradition to which her greatest men, 
Burckhardt, have made so significant It is up 
to the United States, and Britain to take the initiative 
he time is now; and the great, yet rapidly passing, opportunity 
must not be 


| leine ; 


I rance 


lost for crystallizing an entirely attitude 
German public thinking. 


[hat it is later than we 


new 


think is demonstrated, the author 
points out, by the extent to which Anglo-American infatuation 
with German “unity” has worked Soviet 
Russia. highly 
centralized German government, in spite of re-creating thereby 
a strong Germany, 


into the hand of 
“It is obvious that the power that insists on a 


would not do so if it had no good reason for 
hoping to get thus the high hand in the German poker game.” 
Répke suggests that the Allies extricate themselves from the 
dilemma of “unity” centered in Berlin, a city effectively domi 
nated by the Russians, by concluding separate treaties with e ach 
of the component states ‘of a Germanic Confederation. 

It is impossible to exhaust in a brief summary the wealth of 
ideas and mass of factual detail contained in this book. 
look Professor Répke’s oanintion is to miss out, not only on 
the most profound analysis of the German question av: tilable 
in print, but on a trend of thought which probably corresponds 
most closely to 4 thinking of those surviving German 
lectuals 
labored about his downfall, 
and represent the element of tion population most deeply 
steeped in the abiding faith of the West. We 
least, we 


lo over 


intel 
Germany who cour: geously oppose ‘d Hitler, 
against terrifying odds t 


inside 


) bring 


always 


able 


may not 


be able to find the right solutions should be 


to recognize our friends 





CEREBRATIONS 


Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their contributions 
to this department. However, the price for those “dashed off” with scant consideration for 
the rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover around the $3.00 minimum. 
brations should be held to four or five hundred words and should be submitted double-spaced. 


Give Us a Chance 
\l i\ | 
| 


ne mor ile ol 


iy mc ! imple suYyYe stion which would raise 


ind state of training of thousands of reserve 


otheers and vive our occupation forces an equal number ol 
i line reintorcements, known in advance to their units, 
vho would be almost instantly available in case of need. 


burthe ror in the S¢ budget minded davs it would not 
icent 


\rmy 
( onsidet the pl 


cost the 
ight of the reservist serving as a civilian 
employee in an occupation area—there are no budget funds 
for extended active duty training periods for him—so 
everyone throws up their hands and says he just won't get 
The fact is that the powers that be don't 


We still get 


fter duly notifying our appropriate Z] 


ny traming 


even kin VV exactly who and where we are. 
letters regularly 
headquarters of our change of address and length of time 
WV expect to be way 


nd the Mountain 


(Colorado, next week 


Wanting to know if we would like to 


Wartare course at Camp Carson, 
by the time we get the letter There 
ire no unit schools for us, no military contact of any sort 
with the possible exception of some correspondence courses 
Not even any real attempt to get a Reserve Ofhcers Associa 
tion group functioning 

Consider further, the plight of the occupation units 
understrength and manned largely by inexperienced re 
cruits. | saw a guard of honor turned out for a three-star 


Cl 


eral that consisted of what was supposed to be a com 
1 troop of constabulary (total force 
Including NCOs, I counted a full nine 


by the i! decorations, had seen combat service. 


pany of infantry and 


110 men 


wu; 


men who 


tlowever, among the “civilian” spectators were several 


Limes that number ot wart xperienced men, most ol whom 
now belong to the Organized Reserve and many more 
wh would jm i there was any eftort made in that 
direction 


My simple suggestion 
| l'ransfer the reservist from his ZI command to the 
overseas COMM ind 
Maintain rosters of the reservists serving as civilians 
mn the occupation 7one 


, 


4 \ssion each reservist to an appropriate unit in his 
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\ 
Pi 


Cere- 


vicinity for emergency duty assignment. 
4+) Have such unit invite him to its after duty 
troop schools, social functions, and ceremonies. 

5.) Make it possible for him voluntarily to use a part 
his annual leave (civilian) on active status nonpaid esp 
cially for short field exercises and during firing range s 
sons. 

6) Get him acquainted in these and other ways 
the officers and men (especially, the key NCOs) of his w 
\Make him feel at home. 

his simple little scheme would cost at most part of t 
time of an ofhcer in each unit at about battalion level kee; 
ing tabs on the reservists so “assigned” to that unit. | 
would Save the government a lot of wasted papel 
clerical work in the Zone of the Interior. 

It might even help bring about better understanding 
between the soldier and the civilian serving together 
wards the same ends in the occupation areas and that alo 
would make the expense worthwhile. It would help 
keep up to date the state of military knowledge and p 
paredness of thousands of reservists who are now co 
pletely out of contact with things military despite the fact 
that they are part of the Department of the Army abroad 
Most important of all it would make immediately availabl 
to understrength units a lot of experienced officers and 
men who are known to and who know that unit and feel 
part of it. 

The excuse of lack of funds when training is mentioned 
is getting moth-eaten. All we need is a little ingenuit 
common sense, and the desire to work together for what 
is after all our common good. 

Capratn Irvin M. Kent 
Infantry Reserve 
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Jobs for the Walking Wounded 


“T hear that all retired officers are to go off active cut 
by the end of next July.” 

“Yes. It makes you wonder, doesn’t it?” 

After World War I the British Army re-examil 
policy pertaining to the retirement of wounded me! De 
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ng that many of the wounded could still do a job, 
st many of these officers (and men) desired to stay 

\rmy, they drew up a policy containing these two 
t highlights: 

[he age, efficiency rating, and degree of incapabil 

regula army personnel ‘eligible to be retired was 

nined. 

\ study of positions which these people could hold 
ently was made not only in their army, but in thei 

gov ernment. 
\s a result they “salvaged” a great many men by offering 
n positions in the army, or in agencies of the civil gov 
nment, that they were capable of filling in both peace and 
war. 

The British felt that the implementation of this policy 
was a benefit not only to the individuals but to the Empire. 
It is evident that their policy saved money and did not make 

useful man discontented. Assuaging him with retired 

is insufficient, if not wasteful. 
\ policy based on a similar pattern would enable us to 
sh in on the loyalty, discipline, background, 
urage and enthusiasm of a similar group in our Army. 
\ revision of our retirement policy for the combat wounded 


uuld benefit both the Army 


tr lining, 


as well as the individuals in 
lved. And it would save our country money. 


VETERAN. 
7 7 vy 
The Noncom Must Not Be Violated 


Et tu, INFANTRY JouRNAL? Publication in the Septem 
JourNAcL of that cheery explanation of the Enlisted 
Career Guidance Plan, “Ladder to the Top, 
blow. Is there no one left to fight for the 
if soldier? 


’ was the final 
rights of the com 


\ll this poop describes the advantages of the proposed 
Enlisted Career Guidance Program. Nevertheless we 
should stop and look a little bit bebose finally approving it. 
here are many of us who believe that the plan embodies 
| provision which strikes at the heart of the Army's, and 
especially the Ground Combat Forces’, most precious pos 
session leadership. 

\lthough it may be 


the Enlisted Career 


a voice in the wilderness, I feel that 
Guidance Plan would be an excellent 
program if it wos amended to eliminate the provision re 
uiring the integration of specialists as noncommissioned 
cers. This provision is a hidden danger so great that it 
1V jeopardize the other completely desirable aspects of the 
rogram. 


During the war and in the present occupation in Europe, 


mbat unit commanders found that even the present 
tem provides inadequate emphasis on the prestige of the 
ncommissioned officer. They repeatedly requested that 
hevrons be reserved for the noncommissioned leader and 
that the specialist be given a separate distinguishing mark. 
the new plan goes exactly in the opposite direction, 
npletely integrating the specialist and the noncommis 
ned officer instead of clearly se parating them! 
Such a step seems incomprehensible particularly at this 
ne when leadership schools have just been introduced 
to our training divisions and leadership courses are em 
hasized in our branch schools and extension courses. 
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With one shift of the typewriter we are consigning the 


noncommissioned leader to the anonymity of the masses. 


Che redistribution of ratings, and the new 
Tables of Organization and | quipment will result in « ighty 
to ninety per cent of all personnel having a rating 


great majority being rated at 


grades and 


and the 
least as corporal Thus it is 
easy to see that we are striving for the type of army in which 
all officers are generals. Our first step is making all enlisted 
men noncommissioned officers. While this system provides 
good musical comedy settings, to believe 
it would contribute to the efficiency of our fighting forces 

We then would have each warehouse clerk, 


supers isOr, 


there Is no reason 


tood scTVvice 
and dental technician a noncommissioned oth 


cer on even footing with our noncommissioned combat 


leaders. This is a prostitution of the prestige of the non 
commissioned ofhcer, earned principally by Ground Force 
| he re 1s little 


incentive to undertake the responsibilities ot platoon ser 


noncommissioned officers in peace and war. 


geant if the Army places equal value on the meat cutter 
stenographer, Or chaplain’s assistant. his does not mean 


that commensurate advancement should not he 


given en 
listed personne! as rapidly as they become qualified lt 
does imply that such qualification be rewarded by increased 
pay and movement up the specialist scale, but that the prin 
ciple be pres rved that noncommissioned ofhicers should be 
selected only from the best qualified leaders. Because of 
their responsibility for the conduct and lives of other men, 
noncoms should be 


titles. 


accorded distinguishing insignia and 

Making practically all men noncommissioned ofh 
would be that responsible 
leadership in the lowest eche lon IS essential to ethciency, 


cers abandoning our beliet 


control and morale | he inconspi UOUS little green shoulder 
loop to be worn by combat leaders IS ob iously an inade 
quate replacement for the prized chevron. 

Both the 
sioned ofhce r 


attributes of the technician and the noncommis 
to the Army but the difference 
between the two must not be obscured 


are CSS€ ntial 


The technician is 
one of the tools the leaders use to achie ve re sults 


| he pt S 


session of mechanical skill and the ability to lead are not 
factors. 


skill, but the 


similar The technician should be paid for his 


insignia, rank and privileges of the non 
commissioned officer must be separate and reserved for him 
alone. These are his only compensations for additional r 
sponsibilities as a result of ability to lead 

that the skills of the 
sioned leader and of the technician are ol equal intrinsik 
and of equal difhiculty to attain, 


question of 


Even il we assume noncommis 


value 


the re remains the 


added recompense for the. risk and respon 
sibility the sergeant takes when he leads his _— against 


an enemy machine gun. man in 


We do not trv to pay 
dollars tor this type ot service—oul only pall Sates is to 
his pride, in the form of recognition as a le: ider of men 

first, 


is the provision for promotion to corporal regardless of 


Another serious deficiency, which results from the 


vacancy. On the surface this appears to be harmless since 
it requires passing of a ‘test and recommendation of the 
unit commander. Yet consider how this will work in prac 
tice. Opportunity to take the test must be freely granted 
or the aim of the program equality of opportunity—is being 
defeated. Now suppose that half of those examined in a 
particular unit pass the test but that there are only vacancies 
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lor one or two promotions. 1] heoretically, the commanding 
otheer is in a position to promote whatever number he 
desires of those who have passed the test. But since the pro 
gram eliminates the specialist, he must promote these men 
to corporal. In the Services, and in the Air Force, where 
virtually all men wear stripes regardless ot leadership re 
sponsibilities, this causes no problem. The only logical 
thing to do is to promote all who passed the test since this 
will prevent charges of discrimination and assertions that 
the plan is not really effective. But a different situation 
contronts the unit commander in the ground combat forces. 
I here a noncommissioned officer is expected to be a man 
who can fulfill the leadership requirements of his grade. 
In fairness, and in the interest of efficiency the unit com 
mander should not make every man who passes the 
test a noncommissioned ofhcer. Yet if he does not do so, 
the combat branches will suffer in that they will have a 
lower per cent of ratings than the Services or the Air Force. 
Ihe cry again will be “no equality of opportunity.” In 
short, pressure to make maximum use of authorized ratings 
in order to maintain recruiting appeal will force a com 
mander to make corporals of all those who pass the test. 

Now the question is “why shouldn't they be promoted if 
they pass the test?” The answer, which takes us back to the 
fundamental weakness of the plan, is “They should—but 
to technician, 5th grade,—not to corporal.” 

The only advantage of the proposed integration is ad 
ministrative simplification. But sacrificing emphasis on 
leadership is a too high price merely to ease the burdens of 
our administrative echelons. The new plan is a radical 
change in our philosophy of military organization and must 
not be approved until its impact on the combat echelons 
has been considered. 

Fortunately, the integrity of the noncommissioned officer 
can be retained by simple changes which will not affect the 
other material advantages of the career guidance program. 
[t is necessary only to: 

|) Re-word the scope of the program so as to include 
“the building of a highly qualified technician corps.” 

2.) Use dual promotion channels and separate insignia 
for specialists. A simple plan to accomplish this can 
easily be devised. 

3) Specify that the almost automatic promotion from 
6th to 5th grade is to technician, 5th grade, rather 
than to corporal. 

Implementation of the program without these changes 
would be a gross mistake which would seriously affect 
morale and efhiciency throughout the army and particularh 
in the ground combat:arms. 

The arguments advanced against the dual channel sys 
tem are unconvincing. Simplifying the G-1’s job has already 
been mentioned as insufficient cause to de-emphasize lead 
ership. Another argument is that the Army needs specialists 
as badly as fighters; this is true and every inducement 
should be offered them—except that of camouflaging them 
as leaders. It is also argued that it is impossible to dis 
tinguish between noncommissioned officers and specialists 

that the borderline cases such as mess sergeant and office 
supervisor would make it difficult to be fair to everyone. 
This is obviously an argument of those who are not willing 
to use the judgment they are being paid for possessing. Cer- 
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tainly, arbitrary decisions will have to be made a: 
may feel aggrieved, but that is no reason to defer 
cisions. 

If the Ground Combat Forces are to provide the ps of 
noncommissioned leaders which will be the back 
the Army in the next war, let us stimulate and p) \y 
full understanding of the value and dignity of the 
Surely that is a more sound appeal than, “Join the Am) 
—earn high pay, privileges and security as a Master Mea 
Cutter, 2nd Grade.” 

LrEUTENANT CoLoneL W.S. McC nga 
Infantry. 
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Drill Platoons 


In August 1945, the first American troops entered Rus 
sian-occupied Vienna, which was then to be jointly occu 
pied by four powers. Chosen to enter the city was a com 
posite company of the 3d Battalion, 222d Infantry, 424 
Division. The company, composed of the tallest, best ap 
pearing men in the battalion, drilled for about two weeks 
before entering the Capital. With shining helmets, pol 
ished Garands and boots, and smartly tailored unifoms, 
the “triple deuce” boys cut a fine figure. Many compli 
ments came from Russian, French and British command 
ers and the composite company did not take second plac: 
to any of the famous regiments of the other occupying 
armies. When the initial ceremonies were finished, the com 
pany was cut to a platoon, to represent the United States at 
official functions in Vienna. When not parading the men 
were busy perfecting their drill and manual of arms. Cloth 
ing, equipment and arms were kept in first-class shape. Also 
contributing immensely to the effectiveness of the drill pla 
toon’s parades was the division band. 

In Frankfurt, the 508th Parachute Infantry performed 
a like duty at USFET Headquarters, now EUCOM. With 
Springfield rifles, white scarfs and gloves, the 508th pe: 
formed well at football games and official functions, such 
as formal guard mounts. As an added feature the 508th 
Drill Platoon used the old drill plus a number of their own 
special movements. 

When the paratroopers returned to the States, the 18th 
Infantry of the Ist Division took over the honor guard and 
formed their own drill platoon. With their yellow and green 
fourragéres from the French government, and _ the red 
Belgian fourragéres, the 18th was a natural for dress parade 

In each of these regiments morale was extremely high, 
as the thousands who watched them drill will remember. 

Similar drill organizations would. be even more outstand 
ing if special items of issue such as .03 rifles and leather 
equipment were made available to them. They would also 
serve as a recruiting inducement. During maneuvers of In 
war these special units could perform many useful jobs, 
such as working with the medics, service company or even 
as replacements for the line companies. 

Parading in peacetime is just another important }‘ Ib tor 
the infantryman. Here is the one time when the publi 
gets to see him under arms in the flesh, one opportunity ‘0 
inspect him, outside of the newsreels and photo shots 
Recruiting campaigns could certainly cash in here. 

SERGEANT WALTER CRITTENDEN. 
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EDITORIALS 


x 


Flexibility 


\t one of the big postwar conferences on organization 

tactics one of the senior officers present almost invari 
» prefaced his remarks with the words, “In the interests 
flexibility . . .” or “We must remember that we must 
ep things flexible . . .” Now flexibility is most important 

il] human undertakings, including the waging of war, 

it the constant reiteration of the need for it became in 

case a rather obviously virulent form of inflexibility. 
uch an extreme fixation on a word rather than on its 
neaning or spirit is something like the intolerance that 
rows on the person who makes a fetish of tolerance. 

In the day-by-day task of building and maintaining the 
kind of an Army we must have there is some danger that 
we may forget the spiritual concepts of the words we use 
ind think only of their material concepts. Any army whose 
only concept of discipline is unquestioned obedience, whose 
concept of leadership is solely the giving of orders, whose 
idea of unit of command is centralized, all-powerful author 


ity, is an army that’s rotten to the core. On the other hand 
an army whose concept of discipline embraces esprit, whose 
concept of leadership includes responsibility for those led, 
and whose idea of unity of command permits delegation 
of authority and responsibility and encourages the maxi 
mum of initiative is an army endowed with superbly healthy 
qualities. It is an army with a working knowledge of the 
spiritual concept of the words it uses, and of the principal 
element of war which is man himself. 

It may well be that the man who constantly talks about 
keeping things flexible means just that. But his reiteration 
of the principle is bound to have a drugging effect on his 
auditors. Eventually the word becomes just a sound signify 
ing nothing. 

The point is obvious Occasionally we ought to review 
the words we use to see if we are restricting their meaning 
or even making them meaningless. Let's not squeeze the 


words we use dry of their spiritual svmbolisms 


The War Of Words 


Now at least, we know Ww here we stand: that there is a 


propaganda war of the utmost violence directed against 
us, that there is a division between the two spheres into 
Since 
we do not want war, what must we do? How can we pre 


which the Earth is divided as wide as the Pacific. 


pare ourselves against future wild and infuriating accusa- 
tions and against the dangers to come? There can be only 
one answer: we must be strong, we must be firm, we must 
be united, we must be calm. We must not again allow our 
enemies to be deceived by presenting them with the spec- 
tacle of a country that can be so misrepresented abroad that 
it can be made to appear incapable of getting together in 
time to win a war. This time there may not be the months 
ind years after the conflagration has broken out in which 
to mass and implement our tremendous strength. We must, 
herefore, be formidably armed and ready, and the country 
willingly support the burden. 


must 


lt seems unobjectionable and true enough to write that 
this moment of history we must be strong and united, 
t even this phrase can be attacked in our own country by 
se who see in the word “strength” military preparations 
t might of themselves bring about war, or who read the 

| “united” to mean censorship, intolerance, and concen 
*From The Saturday Review of Literature, October 25, 1942 


1947, by The Saturday Review Associates, Inc 
on 
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Copy- 
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tration camps. This shrinking from facts and plain words 
has now become an indulgence that will have to be tolerated 
certainly, but which the common man will be able to dis 
miss. It may even be possible to be an American patriot 
once more, to believe in our own country and to say so 
without being accused of intolerance or suspected of being 
in the pay of the National Association of Manufacturers. 

“If there is a war, would you prefer to have Russia win 
it?” It may be possible that this simple question will be 
asked of men who cannot open their mouths without re 
citing some example of our ineptitude, our inefficiency, 
and our well-publicized adherence to the weaknesses, cruel 
ties, and follies that the human race has inherited as its 
legacy from Adam and Eve or its simian ancestors. It may 
someday be possible to say that Americans are on the 
whole kind without having the number of lynchings in 
1946 hurled into the argument; that we are strong, without 
having someone mention the number of men and women 
who are, or who ought to be, in prisons or insane asylums, 
or to state that we have the highest level of prosperity in 
the world without having the Wall Street octopus thrown 
in one’s face. It might finally be possible to state openly 
that one prefers the American way ol life to that of any 
totalitarian country. 


It has been said that the leaders ol world communism 
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have never ceased their efforts to influence the intellectual 
life of every country; that they regard the intellectual, the 
writer, and the speaker as the major targets in their un- 
remitting warfare. The survival of this country as a free 
ination now depends on the strength in which we believe in 
ourselves and the ability of the people who deal in such 
vital commodities as ideas and ideals to express their con 
victions to our own people and to the world. The great 
debate must continue, but more than one aspect of it must 
now be met with the derision and contempt they deserve. 





We are not warmongers; we prefer our way of life 


wit! 
all of its faults, to any system that will not tolerat: “ 
we recognize as freedom; we have a right to prote 
selves against the aggression of any nation or gr p of 
nations; we have the right to speak up for ourselves 
ancestors have 


OUI 


$ Our 
in times when their liberties were in danger 
We have the duty to try to give to our children’s children 
a world that is safe and secure against the calamities and 
the alarms in which we have been living for over thirty 
years.—Harrison SMITH. 


Experience Versus Segregation 


If reason and history were not enough to substantiate 
irguments against segregation, recent experiences further 
strengthen it. For these experiences demonstrate that segre 
gation is an obstacle to establishing harmonious relation- 
ships among groups. They prove that where artificial bar- 
riers dividing peoples and groups from one another are set 
aside, tension and conflict are replaced by cooperative ef- 
fort and an environment in which civil rights can thrive. 

One of these experiences is recorded in Report No. ETO- 
82 of the Research Branch, Information and Education 
Division, in the European Theater of Operations of the 
Army. In 1945, during the fighting in France, the Army 
was faced with a shortage of combat ground troops. The 
Theater Command decided to make use of Negro service 
troops in the area. A substantial number of Negro enlisted 
men accepted the invitation to volunteer for combat train 
ing and service. Many of these volunteers gave up their 
rank as noncommissioned officers for what they considered 
to be the privilege of combat. They were not very different 
from the run of Negro troops in the Army. 

The Negro soldiers were trained and organized into pla 
toons, which were placed in regiments in eleven white 
combat divisions. For months the N Jegro and white men 
in these divisions worked and fought side by side. Then, 
white officers, noncommissioned officers, and enlisted men 
in seven of the eleven divisions were interviewed. At least 
two of these divisions were composed of men who were 
predominantly southern in background. It is surprising 
how little the response of these southern men varied from 
that of men from other parts of the country. 

Two out of every three white men admitted that at first 
they had been unfavorable to the idea of serving alongside 
colored platoons. Three out of every four said that their 
feelings toward the Negro soldiers had changed after serv- 
ing with them in combat. These are some representative 
comments: 

A platoon sergeant from South Carolina: 

When I heard about it I said I'd be damned if I'd wear 
the same shoulder they did. After that first day when 
we saw how they fought I changed my mind. They're just 
like any of the other boys to us. 


*From To Secure These Rights. The Report of The President's Com- 


mittee on Civil Rights 
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A platoon sergeant from New Jersey: 

Didn't mind it myself. I'l! tell you though, I came 
think a lot more of them since. 
A platoon leader from Texas: 

We all expected trouble. Haven't had any. One reason 
may be that we briefed the white boys in advance—told 
them these men were volunteers coming up here to fight and 
that we wouldn’t stand for any foolishness. 

A regimental commander: 


I’m from the South—most of us here are—and I was pretty 
dubious as to how it would work out. But I'll have to admit 
we haven't had a bit of trouble. I selected the best company 
commander | had to put over them 
A first sergeant from Alabama: 

I didn’t want them myself at first. Now I have more trust 
in them. I used to think they would be yellow in combat 
but I have seen them work. 

The great majority of white officers and enlisted m 
agreed that the Negro soldiers who had fought alongsid 
them had performed excellently in combat. Eight out 0 
ten white men said they had done very well and almost a! 
of the rest that they had done fairly well. Only two per cent 
of the enlisted men and none of the officers felt that they 
had done “not so well” or were “undecided.” No white o 
ficer or enlisted man said that they had done “not ver 
well.” But the findings which have the greatest significanc: 
for the elimination of prejudices are in the answers to this 
question: 

Some Army divisions have companies which include 
Negro platoons and white platoons. How would you fee! 
about it if your outfit was set up something like this? 

The question was asked of four sample groups of white 
servicemen. The first had had direct, immediate and per 
sonal contact with Negroes as fellow soldiers; the second 
had been close to the situation and had had an opportunity 
to see how it worked; the third had been further away an¢ 
the fourth had had no experience whatsoever. 

The conclusion can be stated simply: the closer whit 
infantrymen had been to the actual experience of working 
with Negroes in combat units the more willing they were 
to accept integrated Negro platoons in white companies 2 
a good idea for the future. Moreover, the sharpest break 
was between groups which had had the slightest contact 
with the experience of integration, and those which had 
none at all. 
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Mauldin On Censorship 


so very seldom that military censors get even back- 
| praise for the very essential work they must per- 
that it’s with unmixed glee that we recount the ex- 
ce Bill Mauldin, the former GI cartoonist, has had 
civilian censors, meaning the syndicate that peddles 
:rtoons. Mauldin tells the story in his new book, Back 
1e (William Sloane Associates. $3.50), in these words: 

United Feature Syndicate became very worried about 

path I seemed to be treading with all my drawings 
bout red-baiting and race relations. The former had be- 
ome a delicate subject for newsprint, and the latter has 
ilways been something smart syndicates keep away from. 

It was explained to me by the syndicate, in a tone re 
served for backward children and young men with stirrings 
f a social conscience, that selling cartoons on a nation-wide 
basis was a business designed to produce a handsome and 
steady income for both artist and distributor, and that it was 
damn poor business I was doing. . . . 

“I was losing papers at a terrific pace. During one period 
my loss averaged one paper a day. The syndicate stopped 
trying to reason with me and started butchering the draw- 
ings as they came in. In the five years I had been in the 
army, working part time for the 45th Division News for 
three years and full time for Stars and Stripes for two years, 
| had turned out hundreds upon hundreds of cartoons, most 
of which took one kind of dirty crack or another at the 
army and its ways. The army is by necessity a totalitarian 
system, which makes no pretense of allowing freedom of 
speech or behavior; yet in five years only three of my draw- 
ings had been stopped. Each of the three contained back- 
ground sketches of equipment I had noticed in the field 
overseas and hadn’t known was new stuff that, for security 
reasons, could not be described in words or pictures. I re- 
member one of the pictures was of a new tank destroyer. 
In other words, my army censorship had been for stern and 
logical security reasons, and never once for policy. Several 
gents of high rank had tried to have the cartoons emascu- 
lated, but there were always other gents of equal rank who 
felt the stuff I was doing was justified. 

“In the first year after my discharge from the army and 
my introduction into civilian life in the land of the free 
and the stronghold of an independent press, I had done 
about two hundred drawings—only a fraction of my army 
production—and more than forty of the two hundred had 
been censored by the syndicate. . . .” 

Obviously it doesn’t pay to trifle with the flow of pennies 
into the coffers of newspaper circulation departments. The 

irtoonist or writer who insists on producing material that 
the folklore of the press has decided is unpopular is on his 
way out and the military censor who forbids the publication 

‘acts that would make black headlines and big sales is a 

us fool glorying in the power his uniform has given 


‘ts enough to make one weep. 
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To the Editors ~e- 


“For the Ground Combat Forces” 
lo the Editors of INpANTRY JouRNAI 


| wish to express my appreciation—or perhaps | should say 
enthusiasm—concerning recent issues of the Journa. | feel 
not only that it is well worth my while to read every (or nearly 
every) article, but also that I must recommend them to others, 
so that I must go around shoving my copy under the noses of 
my friends who have military interests, and say “Read this!” 
Che Infantry is not my arm, but you have succeeded 
making the Journat “A Magazine for the Ground Combat 
Forces.” Most of your articles are addressed to every Ground 
Forces man, or every soldier, or every citizen. 
Keep it up 
Capt. J. B. Lawrence, 
FA-Res. 
Stanford, Calil 
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Remember the Infantry 
lo the Editors of INFanrry JouRNAL: 


May I suggest that the Journnat carry each month at least 
one article especially aimed at the Infantry? It seems to me 
that you have admirably achieved your goal of a journal for 

ground combat forces, but that the doughboy should be able 
to get, from his own Journ AL, something for professional ad- 
vancement. The “big picture” is fine, but the “little picture” 
is where we train and fight, and we must not get too far away 
from it. A good deal of the sort of thing we need, new weap 
ons, equipment, and techniques is probably still in the restricted 
class, but anything that can be brought out should be brought 
out. If nothing else small-unit actions of the past war could 
be discussed and weaknesses examined with a view to future 
improvement. But let's have something on the fighting man’s 
level, something he can use. 

Or is it that no one is sending in the sort of thing mentioned? 

Capt. Rosert B. Ranks, 


Inf.-Res. 
Litica, Michigan 


> The Journat believes it should carry such articles but that it 
should cover most new developments more briefly in its news 
columns 
Che Infantry School Quarterly covers new Infantry devel 
opments in detail and it is our belief that we should not 
overlap into Its proper territory to any great extent. 
We only wish that the Journat could get permission from 
Che Infantry School to make The Infantry School Quarterly 
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and other Benning publications available to our readers, for 
we believe we could thus desirably increase their distribu P 
tion. But our request has not been ‘granted. tt 
The Quarterly is obtainable fone The Infantry School tel 
Bookshop and in our opinion every Infantry officer should m 
get it. from 
The Journac has no intention of neglecting the smaller men 
unit infantry matters, however. In the present state of the 


Infantry, it is true, we receive a minimum of useful articles no 0 
of this kind—and far more good pieces on more general wes 
topics. We do have a few good World War II small-unit acsve 
articles which will appear. Many have been submitted to us him 
but too often simply recount the experiences of a given unit Estal 
rather than pointing some specific tactical lesson or lesson und 
of leadership. case 
runc 

t % of But 

“Company Commander” - 
lo the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: men 
You asked for my opinion of your new book, Company C hity 
mander. It is tops! The author writes brilliantly and above al pres 
truthfully. He is one of the few writers on war who tells the rese. 
truth all the time. About the only other place where I have prob 
found truthful narrative is in Hemingway's collection, Men has 
War, and not all of those authors could be depended upon. | 
the 


Captain MacDonald was charitable not to raise hell about 
the 30th Division by-passing RJ 109 (page 115). It was my thos: 


regiment that by-passed the junction but I couldn’t help it—w« wou 
were using all three battalions to take an objective which w that 
first tried to capture with one. | am sorry that the author felt : 
he had to tell about woman chasing and prisoner killing. It duth 
didn’t add to the value of the narrative and such accounts hurt Li 
the Army—and the next-of-kin of those who were killed in hes 
action. Actually, I believe that there was little prisoner killing still 
in good outfits though Company Commander rather implies ul 
that it was commonplace. In my own outfit, I heard of no such 
cases, and I believe I would have heard because they did tell 
me of two instances where they executed prisoners who had . 
tried to pull dirty tricks. » 
Despite my little criticisms, I believe it to be a great book 
Cotonet BraNnner Purput 
Fat, 


Fort Monroe, Virginia 


> This sincere opinion of our new book, Company Con 
mander, is one of many. Company Commander received th 
most serious consideration by the Book-of-the-Month Clu! 
and is heing reviewed at length. 
One major general who is a Director on the Gener 


Nrott 
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Army, caught hell from his wife for sitting up most of 
ight to read it. Another former division commander 
he same thing—couldn’t put it down till morning. Still 
ver insisted to General Devers that it was one of the 
t true stories of leadership ever published, and he read 

id agreed. 

Ve believe Company Commander is a book that every 
ler in the armed forces can read and learn from. And it’s 
h a moving, honest book that it is the very opposite of 
dying to read and absorb it. In fact, the book absorbs the 
der. 
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“Hesitant Virgin’’-—Research Funds 
the Editors of INFanrry JouRNAL: 


lhe article by John B. Spore in the October issue of the 
RNAL Was welcome but it deserves some comment. As a 
fessional scientist, | have followed the controversy “Should 
Scientists Resist Military Intrusion” with keen personal 
terest. It has been all too clear that the loudest cries against 
ermitting the military to distribute research funds have come 

m refugee scientists whose necks were saved by that “military 
mentality” which they claim to -hate. 

| would like to point out that the “anti-military” clan is by 
no means representative of young American scientists. There 
sre many of us who are not “hesitant virgins.” ‘Those of us who 
served in uniform with the professional military man respect 
him. (If he'd have us, we would probably get into the Regular 
Establishment ourselves.) We particularly appreciate his clear 
understanding of the vital importance of all branches of sci- 
ence in modern warfare. We applaud his generosity in making 
funds available to civilian scientists for fundamental research. 
But we are a little bewildered at the manner in which these 
funds for research are being administered. 

[he Armed Forces seem to have forgotten that we young 
men are also competent scientists. 1 know personally of over 
fifty highly skilled physiologists (1 am one of them), all with 
previous military experience, who would welcome a small 
research grant from the Army or Navy to aid in investigating 
problems which might have a military importance. None of us 
has received a cent. I wonder w hy? 

| am certain that, if the morality of accepting funds from 
the Armed Forces for research purposes were presented to just 
those young scientists who served in the last war, the answer 
would be thoroughly American: uniformly the answer would be 
that it is a moral obligation to accept such funds in preference 
to all others. The scientist is a citizen first and has all the 
duties of a citizen. 

Let us hope that those in authority will by-pass the big-name 
“hesitant virgins” and seduce a few of us little fellows who are 
still old-fashioned enough to think that ours is the greatest 
country on earth and is weeth defending at all costs. 

Carr. Cuartes G. WitBer, 
Reserve. 
tordham University 


New York 58, N. Y. 
7 
Father of the Cavalry 


the Editors of InFantry JouRNAL: 


mpliments to Major Fred J. Wilkins on his very interest 
tticle, “Origin of an Army” 
NAL. 


in the October issue of the 


lowever, if I may, I want to take this privilege to comment 


“CEMBER, 1947 


on a particular group of statements contained in the article. | 
quote Major Wilkins: “Von Steuben likewise passed over 
cavalry tactics with but a few words. It is likely that there were 
no cannon and few mounted units available and Von Steuben 
was writing about what he had at hand, not a book of theory.” 
If the “Father of the U.S. (Horse) Cavalry” alive, he 
would give Major Wilkins quite a debate. I refer to General 
Casimir Pulaski, Polish Officer and U.S. Cavalry Commander 
of the Revolutionary Army. The statement that “Von Steuben 
passed over cay alry tactics with but a few words” is correct. 
Von Steuben was an infantry leader, Pulaski strictly cavalry. 
However, to interpret that “it is likely that there were few 
mounted units available” and that “Von Steuben was w riting 
about what he had at hand, not a book of theory” is, in my 
opinion, overlooking the relatively active part played by the 
cavalry in the Revolutionary War. The ‘ 
more than a 
wine, 


were 


‘Pulaski Legion” was 
“few mounted units” and the battles of Brandy 
King’s Mountain, Charleston and Savannah were more 
than just “a book of theory.” 

I would like to add that this gallant Polish officer, who in 
1777 joined the Colonial Army as Brigadier General at the age 
of twenty-nine, was W ashington’s own choice as commander 
and instructor of the cavalry arm. Pulaski was killed in 1779 
while leading his legions at Savannah. 

Ep J. Dysiez. 


Swedesburg, Pa. 


In Defense of Custer 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAI 


In your October issue, you printed an illustrated box entitled 
“Custer’s Clay Feet.” The contention is that because Custer 
hastened to Fort Riley in 1867 to be with his wife, who was in 
the midst of cholera, he was court-martialed, lost rank and pay 
for a year, and in 1876 threw his men to their death in an at 
tempt to recoup his lost prestige. 

Now, as long as men talk about the Custer debacle at the 
Little Big Horn, there will be difference of opinion about him; 
and any ‘discussion raises the question: “What makes a hero?” 
If Custer had not been the central—and dashing—figure in an 
awesomely impulsive blunder, perhaps no one would know his 
name today, his picture would not have hung in every tavern 
in America for thirty years, and he would have slipped into 
history as just another Army ofhcer the apex of whose career 
came early in the Civil War when a clerical error bounced him 
from shavetail to brigadier general. 

However, to students of Indian campaigns (and I include 
myself in their ranks in the amateur sense) the Riley epidemic 

67 had almost nothing to do with Custer’s rankling ego 
nine years later. What crazed his mind was his removal from 
command of the expedition by Grant, such removal having 
been caused by Custer’s testimony to a Congressional commit 
tee in April of that year as to irregularities in the sale and 
conduct of post traderships. (Grant's Secretary of War, Wil 
liam Belknap, later stood impeachment trial for that.) Sheridan 
and Sherman did what they could for Custer, and finally Grant 
relented and allowed him to go—but as senior officer of the 
7th Cavalry and not as commander of the expedition. (The 
7th’s commander, ¢ 
duty. 

Custer was colorful and he liked the legend of himself. He 
was a great favorite with the public; he and his wife had spent 
the winter of 1875-76 being feted in New York. He 
sort of Doug Fairbanks of his day, and he could do no wrong. 
So the sting of Grant's action spurred him to desperation. The 


eneral Sturgis, was in Chicago on recruiting 


was a 
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Riley incident was far back in his mind by June of '76; he had 
to atone for immediate censure, not relatively ancient rebuke. 

Out on the Yellowstone, General Alfred Terry, commanding 
the expedition, sent Custer down the Rosebud into Sioux coun- 
try; Terry accompanied Gibbon down the Big Horn, paralleling 
the Rosebud. [he two pincers were to meet beyond the head- 
waters of Tullock Creek and contain the Sioux; Custer’s func- 
tion was to time his advance in order to meet Terry and Gib- 
bon, meanwhile feeling to the southeast, or left, to prevent the 
escape of the Sioux in that direction. Custer made forced 
marches down the Rosebud, ignored the reports of his scouts, 
felt to the right, or southwest, and collided with some three 
thousand warriors on the morning of Sunday, June 25th, 1876. 
Everyone knows the rest; but perhaps what some don’t know, 
or no longer remember, is that as Custer rode away from Terry 
on the banks of the Yellowstone, Terry waved and called: 
“Don't be greedy. Wait for us.” To which Custer replied, 
“L won't.” Take your choice as to which order he answered. 

You mention under your illustration that Karl Menninger, 
the psychiatrist, said that Custer was a psychopath who would 
have been discharged as a psychoneurotic in World War II. 
Perhaps. But that is a very flip statement from one who ap- 
parently has made at best a sketchy study of George Custer, 
his times, temptations and obstacles. 

Dr. Paul R. Hawley, present medical chief of the Veterans’ 
Administration, is quoted by you as having advanced the thesis 
that it was the Riley epidemic which caused Custer nine years 
later to attempt to salve his wounded pride. Nothing in the 
record indicates in any way concretely that Dr. Hawley is right. 
Because if it was the Riley epidemic, neither Custer nor his 
official family or associates mentioned the fact—and Custer was 
a notoriously outspoken man who did not simmer in silence 
when hurt. 

Custer did, however, rage at length over his treatment at the 
hands of the Clymer Congressional committee, which recalled 
him east to testify; and at the hands of that hirsute worthy, 
U.S. Grant. So on the face of the record, at least, it was 
atonement for public rebuke in the spring of '76 and not for 
local military censure in "67 which caused Custer to take his 
regiment to destruction in an attempt to prove that he and the 
7th could lick anything. 

And perhaps the spirit of the thing outlasts the physical act. 
Clay feet do not tackle six-to-one odds; a man whom hindsight 
is destined to describe as a fallen idol does not knock the chip 
off the collective shoulder of three thousand enemies and 
blurt: “I can lick you!” A not-too-close perusal of subsequent 
American military records will show that same spirit, and if it 
is borne by psychoneurotics, then I want to be one too. 


Georce C. AppeLt. 
Water Mill, N. Y. 


Blue Uniforms 
To the Editors of Inrantry JouRNAL: 


| disagree with the letter by Lieutenant Kendall in your maga- 
zine. I not only disagree with his statements on the blue 
uniform, but the mention of the fact that we are a peacetime 
Army and should stop worrying about combat problems. If 
there is another war, why should our men be caught with 
equipment unfit for combat because it looks sharper on the 
parade ground? After all the work General Eisenhower and 
other competent men have put in to keep our Army in shape 
for an emergency, let’s not revert it to a postwar laxness. A 
sword might look sharp, but it has no use in our present-day 
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Army. Let's save our money for practical equipmen: and 
training. Let's keep abreast of the times and not lea: oy; 
World War II mistakes twice. We Americans have alwys |e: 
our armies lapse into the worst in peacetime. Let's hove an 
Armed Force that is always prepared with the best equipment, 
and quit worrying about blue uniforms and campaign hats. 
Pec. Rosert W. Cerner. 

Co. D, Kobe QM Depot 

APO 317, c/o Postmaster 

San Francisco, California 


> The Journat agrees heartily that it’s no time to be worrying 
about the blues. In the present world let the Army continue 
to look like business. And above all let the uniform people 
(including the commanding generals, the General Staff, U.S. 
Army, and the QMC) keep at the job of perfecting the bes: 
possible uniforms for field service in every clime, which wil] 
be practicable for production in the event of war. 
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General Orders for the Guard 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


Since there are many soldiers in our modern Army who 
claim they cannot learn their guard general orders and since it 
is rumored there are also some officers who cannot repeat these 
orders verbatim it might be wise to consider whether or not such 
orders can be simplified without impairing the efficiency of our 
guard system. 

With this in mind the following revised list of general orders 
is suggested : 


(1) To pass on to the sentinel who relieves me all orders | 
receive from the commanding officer, officer of the day, and 
noncommissioned officers of the guard only. 

(2) To walk my post in a military manner, and watch 
everything that goes on within sight or hearing. 

(3) To call the corporal of the guard about anything my 
instructions do not cover. 

(4) To report all violations of orders, and any unusual hap 
penings on or near my post. 

(5) To repeat all calls from posts farther from the guard- 
house than my own. 


(6) To give the alarm in case of fire or disorder. 

(7) To leave my post only when I am properly relieved. 

(8) To watch carefully at night, and challenge all persons 
who come on or near my post, and let no one pass without the 


proper authority. 


General order number one is omitted because it is obvious 4 
sentry must take charge of a post, therefore any order telling 
him to do so is superfluous. General order number seven is 
omitted because any sentry who walks his post in a military 
manner in accordance with general order number two, will not 
talk to anyone except in the line of duty. General order num- 
ber ten is omitted because it is the duty of any soldier whether 
on guard duty or not to salute all officers and all colors and 
standards not cased. The change in sequence of the orders 
is because this is usually the relative order in which a sentry 
thinks of his duties. 
Caprain Lawrence Dewnurst, 
Transportation Corps. 

Has. 3d T Medium Port 

APO 59, c/o PM 


San Francisco, Calif. 
INFANTRY JOURNAL 
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By Monty's Chief of Staff 


OPERATION VICTORY. By Major Gen- 
eral Francis de Guingand. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1947. 474 
Pages; Appendices; Maps; $3.75. 


[his is an honest and balanced account 
of the war written by one of Britain’s most 
competent staff officers. From a relatively 
minor post in the Joint Planning Section 
of British GHQ at Cairo in 1941, Francis 
de Guingand rose to be Chief of Staff to 
the Eighth Army and Chief of Staff of the 
21st Army Group. Few men had greater 
or more continuous personal knowlege of 
the main operations by which the tide of 
war in North Africa and Western Europe 
was turned against the Axis. In this book 
General de Guingand has tried to “blend 
history and personal reminiscence.” He has 


reported on only those phases of the war 


about which he had firsthand knowledge. 
In notable contrast to other writers, he has 
refrained from sensational disclosures of 
what various Allied leaders sxid ui did 
under the strain of war. H< realizes that 
“merry-go-round” reporting of this kind has 
a “certain commercial value” but feels that 
it is “grossly unfair” to the Allied com 
mand team which hammered out the Euro 
pean victory in spite of occasional under 
standable conflicts of view. 

[he first campaign that General de 
Guingand discusses in detail is the ill-fated 
British effort to support Greece in 1941. 
[hough you can search his book in vain 
tor criticism leveled at amuther soldier, Gen 
eral de Guingand has a few harsh words to 
say about Anthony Eden, who, he feels, led 
the Greeks to expect greater military aid 
than Britain could supply. Many of his 
vorkers or. the British staff at Cairo re- 
garded the Greek operations as a hopeless 
I m. By contrast General Wavell ap 
rs to have gone into it with considerable 
mism. As if difficulties in the field could 
emoved by pat literary references, he 

: across the top of a paper prepared by 
Jirector of Military Intelligence on the 
rs and difficulties of a campaign in 
ce against a German antagonist a quo 
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tation from General James Wolfe: “War is 
an option of difficulties.” 

Since staff planning is the field in which 
General de Guingand achieved spectacular 
success, his views on British planning o1 
lack of it in the Crete campaign deserv: 
attention. He feels that the British by no 
means exhausted the defense possibilities 
of Crete, but contends that the Germa 
conquest of Crete without a follow-up of 
some kind in the Eastern Mediterranean 
was a strange—if impressive—business 
What relation did it bear to the far greater 
impending operations against Russia? Why 
was it the first and last great German air 
borne operation? 

Wavell’s twopenny offensive agains 
Rommel June 15-17, 1941 (Operation 
Battle Axe), was, he believes, launched 
without the slightest prospect of success 
It was a mark of Wavell’s greatness as a 
man that ' e immediately stopped the op 
eration when he saw the situation firsthand. 
Genersi de Guingand believes that 
Wavell’s successors in the Western Desert, 
Cunningham and Ritchie, were never able 
to follow up their initial victories in Cyre 
naica because they failed to evaluate the 
opportunities which the “Benghazi Bulge’ 
offered for a successful enemy counterat 
tack. No British leader solved that prob 
lem until Montgomery appeared on the 
scene with sufficient resources to hold 
Benghazi and press into Tripolitania with 
out delay. 

Although the author had great adm 
ration for the character and organizing abi! 
ity of General Auchinleck, he could not 
conceal his satisfaction on learning that 
Bernard L. Montgomery had been chosen 
to command the Eighth Army in the lat 
summer of 1942. He describes in some de 
tail the tremendous improvements that 
Montgomery made in the command situ 
ation and in the morale of the army. The 
division was restored to its basic position 
as chief combat unit. All special columns 
were abolished. An armored corps was 
formed to counter Axis armor, and air 
ground cooperation was made absolute 
not provisional as before. As for the troops, 


they were given special hardening anc 
told that there were far too many un 
wounded prisoners being taken! 

We are given a fairly complete account 
of Montgomery's neat defensive battle at 


Alam Halfa, August 31-September 7, 1942 


It is a tribute to Montgomery’s strategic in 
tuition that he saw the importance of Alam 
Halfa, an undefended ridge of high ground 
in the rear of the El Alamein position on 
his first visit to the front. He also saw that 
Rommel’s next attack would be directed at 
that ridge. He planned accordingly and 
won. General de Guingand reveals one 
hitherto unknown feature of the battle. By 
means of “planted” false-going maps, which 
showed firm terrain in a sandy approach 
area, the Germans were led to waste pr 
cious gas trying to push their tanks forward 
to Alam Halfa 

General de Guingand adds little that is 
new about the El] Alamein battle except to 
show that its success was not always antic! 
pated in political cit Apparently th 
bigwigs in Cairo were a bit nervous about 
the slowness of the “crumbling” phase of 
the battle. On a visit to the front on 29 
October one minister of state went to “pre 
pare” Churchill for the possibility of a r 
verse. De Guingand, who rarely took issu 
with soldiers, told the minister that if he 
sent such a message he would see that the 
minister “was hounded out of political life.’ 
Montgomery, it seems, inspired intens 
loyalties as well as controversy! 

The failure of the Eighth Army to trap 
remnants of the Afrika Korps after the vic 
tory of El Alamein was due, in de Guin 
gand’s opinion, to two unseasonable rains 
which bogged down British tanks and gas 
trucks. The parallel failure of the R.A.F 
to stop Rommel’s long chain of vehicles on 
the retreat is attributed to their lack of ap 
preciation of the effectiveness of low-level 
attacks. Had the R.A.F been trained and 
equipped for low-level attacks, as they 
were after the passage of the Mareth Line, 
Rommel’s troubles on the great retreat 
would have been multiplied. General de 
Guingand thinks that Rommel made a big 
mistake in trying to defend Buerat on his 
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retreat and in passing up the strong de- 
fensive position between Homs and Tar- 
huna. 

On disputed points connected with op- 
erations in Sicily and Italy, General de 
Guingand makes a number of interesting 
remarks. He feels that had the positions 
of the U.S. Seventh and the British Eighth 
Army been reversed in Sicily, there would 
have been little difference in the rate of 
their advance. He discredits all claims that 
Montgomery's Eighth Army relieved 
Clark's Fifth Army at Salerno. “General 
Clark,” he writes, “had everything under 
control before the Eighth Army appeared 
on the scene.” 

When he gets to the Battle of Nor- 
mandy, General de Guingand feels im- 
pelled to answer various charges which 
Ralph Ingersoll (Top Secret) leveled at 
Montgomery's leadership. He thinks In- 
gersoll’s assertion that Montgomery’s staff 
did not appreciate the effect which the 
bocage country would have on the employ- 
ment of armor is absurd. He discussed 
these matters with both Colonel Bonesteel 
and Montgomery on “many occasions.” 
The British were committed to this sector. 
What did Ingersoll expect them to do? Sit 
back and say that the country was too dif- 
ficult to fight in? He contradicts Ingersoll’s 
assertion that the German use of the 88s 
in antitank roles was a surprise to the Brit- 
ish command. They had been up against 
that thing before Ingersoll was in uniform. 
As for the latter’s charge that the desert 
training and experience of British di- 
visions unfitted them for fighting in the 
bocage country, de Guingand simply lists 
the divisions employed on the Caen front 
which were never near the desert. 

There was only one program of Mont- 
gomery on which his chief of staff did not 
see eye-to-eye with him. That was Mont- 
gomery’s plan for a single advance into 
northern Germany immediately after the 
Battle of France. General de Guingand 
never approved this suggestion and still 
feels that Eisenhower was right and Mont- 
gomery wrong on this matter. If the Ger- 
mans were able to defeat the British air- 
borne landing at Arnhem in September 
1944, they would also have been able to 
forestall a single thrust into Westphalia. 
The author adds little that is new to the 
story of the Ardennes battle and nothing 
to the crisis in relations between Eisen- 
hower, Bradley and Montgomery which ac- 
companied and followed it. He does admit, 
however, that at his famous press confer- 
ence on the Ardennes fighting, Montgom- 
ery was “rather naughty!” 

Some of the lessons which de Guingand 
drew from his own staff experience in 
World War II are as follows: (1) Flexi- 
bility is necessary in all spheres of war di- 
rection; (2) Prewar training of staff of- 
ficers must be realistic; (3) Commanders 
and staffs for forthcoming operations should 
be appointed as early as possible; (4) Ef- 
ficient staff and command teams should 
not be broken up. 

Though this book will probably not be 





listed as a “best seller” it deserves 


Place 


in the library of every thoughtful s:uden: 
of the war.—H. A. DeEWeerp. 


Excellent Summary 


THE ART OF WAR ON LAND. jy J, 
Col. Alfred H. Burne. The tan 
Service Publishing Company. 295 
Pages; Illustrated; $2.50. 

In October, 1945, The Inranrry 
NAL published my review of the British 
edition of this analytical study of warfare 
My initial enthusiasm for this lucid intro 


JUF 


duction to strategy was not diminished, |; 
is gratifying to find this book now in the 
excellent series of basic works on military 


science and theory published in handy 


volumes in this country. The publ shers 


have been well advised to include Colone! 
Burne’s book in this collection since j 
fills a longfelt want in the military libran 


Colonel Burne is editor of the English 
artillery journal, The Gunner. Major Gen 
eral J. N. Kennedy, Assistant Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff (Operations) writes 
in the Foreword: 

“Colonel Burne has not only studied 
military history for many years, but also 
has to his credit a gallant and distinguished 
record of active service. He is therefor 
exceptionally qualified to interpret both 
the theory and the practice of the art of 
warfare.” 

In the first part of the book the author 
develops a theory. Are there any broad 
general principles that can be derived from 
the study of military history to explain the 
secret of success in war? Of course, there 
are the traditional axioms such as security, 
economy of force, offensive action and the 
others. These are succinctly explained, 
together with the other terminology em 
ployed in writings on strategy. But military 
history proves that adherence to these 
principles of strategy only partially ex 
plains victories in battle. Terrain and cli 
mate vary. Social and technological! condi 
tions constantly alter not only weapons but 
also means of transport and _ logistics in 
general. The human element, the most 
stable through the centuries, is a con 
sideration of the utmost importance. 

Accordingly Colonel Burne establishes 
four “strands” that added together develop 
the “total strength of the cord.” These are 


(1) The quality and capacity of the 
commander 

(2) The quality and capacity of the 
troops 

(3) Morale 

(4) Resources 


To these must be added the factors ot 
terrain, weather and luck. 

By far the greater portion of the book 
comprises the analysis with maps of thir 
teen campaigns from the Battle of Kadesh 
in 1288 B.C. to the Tunisian campaign 
1943. From our own Civil War, Colone! 
Burne takes Atlanta to illustrate the points 
he makes in his theory of war. In spite 0! 


the brevity and extreme simplification o 
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ical evidence, this book is to be 

ded as an excellent summary of 
ce doctrine of war that is still funda- 
y valid in the atomic age. The 
s also an excellent introduction to 
idy of military history.—Bricaprer 
rat DonaLp ARMSTRONG. 


Europe Today 
EUROPEAN COCKPIT. By Wil 
m Henry Chamberlin. The Macmil 
1 Company. 330 Pages; Index; $4.00. 


William Henry Chamberlin went to 

ssia not long after the end of World 

r | as a correspondent for the Christian 

ence Monitor. He left Europe when the 
Germans overran France in 1940. In the 

terim he had gained recognition as an 

tstanding interpreter of world affairs. 
\lany officers of the American Army who 

re trained for military occupation duties 

| recall the penetrating insight with 
which Mr. Chamberlin lectured on Eu 

ype at the Yale Civil Affairs Training 

School and the Harvard School of Over 
seas Administration. 

The European Cockpit is an analysis of 
the results of World War II, written 
ifter a four months’ tour of Great Britain 
ind the Continent. Those who participated 
in the Allied invasion of Europe, will find 
most interesting Mr. Chamberlin’s book 
on contemporary European history. 

Wars have traditionally been fought 
for the purpose of gaining territories and 
war indemnities from defeated nations. 
Russia has annexed, says Mr. Chamberlin, 
territories equal in area and population to 
the New England and Middle Atlantic 
States, with Virginia and North Carolina 
added. Also Russia has established pro- 
tectorates over countries with another hun- 
dred million people, “which have been 
transformed into a closed Soviet political 
and economic preserve.” Even Italy, as yet 
outside the Russian orbit, is forced to pay 
war indemnities along with Finland and 
other defeated nations. There can be no 
question that World ‘War II was, from the 
Russian viewpoint, a successful war. 

World War II was also accompanied by 
and followed by, Mr. Chamberlin believes, 
more brutality, cruelty, and disregard for 
human rights, than the world has seen 
since the time of the Thirty Years War in 
Europe, or perhaps, since the time of the 
Roman conquests. Beyond the Iron Cur- 

in there is the “stark, terrible, but un- 

\istakable fact of reversion to human 
slavery” for millions of victims of the secret 
police, for German prisoners of war, and 

r the men of the occupied areas who 

ive been drafted for forced labor. For the 
eople under Communist rule who have 
vot been physically enslaved, there is the 
ver-present fear of arrest and torture by 
he NKVD. And there is imminent danger, 
lr. Chamberlin says, of the spread of 
mmunism over the rest of Europe. 
Western Europe does not want Com- 


unism, he believes. There are a few 


nall countries whose liberal democracy is 
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an indication that all Western Europe 
may, with American assistance, escape the 
fate of nations which have come under 
the sway of Russia. Sweden and Switzer 
land, Mr. Chamberlin found, have stable 
governments, sound currency, and _ hard- 
working, well-to-do people. Belgium has 
recovered, for the most part, from the ef 
fects of the war, while conditions are stead 
ily improving in Denmark, Norway and 
The Netherlands. 

Great Britain, impoverished and battered 
by the war, he found doggedly fighting her 
way back to normal living. In Italy and 
France, however, spiraling inflation is 
wiping out the middle class. An ever-wid 
ening chasm of hatred between extreme 
right and left political parties is paralyzing 
recovery and threatening the two Latin 
countries with economic chaos. 

In Germany Mr. Chamberlin found 
only “bleak, hopeless, unmitigated misery.” 
The Allies have inflicted on Germany and 
other defeated nations, he says, almost all 
the crimes of which they found the Nazis 
guilty. “Forcible seizure of alien territory, 
mass uprooting and deporting of peoples, 
impressment of slave labor, rape, looting, 
and deliberate undernourishment of occu- 
pied countries,” followed the winning of 
the war by the Allies. The conversion of 
Germany into an economic slums, he be 
lieves, has been the principal factor re 
sponsible for retarding the recovery of 
Europe from the aftermath of war. 

Mr. Chamberlin has arrived at the “re 
gretful conclusion that the world’s worst 
war has been followed by the world’s 
worst peace.” For the conditions existing 
in Europe, he believes, the United States 
is not without responsibility, and he sug 
gests that “a broad examination of the po 
litical conduct of the war by the Roosevelt 
administration is badly needed and long 
overdue.” Why, asks Mr. Chamberlin, did 
American leaders believe the United States 
could “completely destroy the balance of 
power in Europe without facing, as a re- 
sult, a disagreeable alternative” of throw 
ing “its own weight into the scales to help 
create a new balance of power?” Why was 
the United States so shortsighted as to per 
mit demobilization of American military 
forces on the American side of the world 
wide frontier with Russia? The United 
States possessed at the end of the war a 
powerful military machine and “it was our 
own fault if we failed to use this power for 
constructive purposes.” It would seem that 
American diplomats were unacquainted 
with de Toqueville’s theory of. eventual 
conflict between Russia and the United 
States. 

Among the American statesmen whom 
Mr. Chamberlin holds responsible for the 
debacle in Europe is Henry Morganthau, 
Jr., former Secretary of the Treasury, 
whose blind vindictiveness he says re 
sulted in a fantastic plan for the destruc 
tion of German industry, a policy which 
has exerted a “most disastrous influence on 
the course of European economic recovery.” 
Harry Hopkins he labels an “amateur dilet 





A PROGRAM FOR 
NATIONAL SECURITY 


Report of the President's Advisory 


Commission on Universal Training 


The Report of the President's Ad- 
visory Commission is a document of 
immediate and vital interest to every 
military man, and to every citizen in- 
terested in our continuing national se- 
curity. The advisory commission has 
examined the world situation, and 
the nature of possible future warfare, 
and have taken these factors into ac- 
count in laying down the essentials 


of a National Security program. 


They develop the idea of univer- 
sal training as supporting the re- 
quirements for national security, and 
lay out a program of such training. 
The Report is by far the most ex- 
haustive consideration of our future 
security, and of the problem of uni- 
versal training, ever released to the 
public. It is the foundation-document 
for all consideration and discussion 


of the problems involved. 


T5¢ 


Order from 
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DOWN RAMP 
By Brig. Gen. William F. Heavey 


DOWN RAMP, The Story of the Army 
Amphibian Engineers, is the story of the 
miracle-men who put the infantry on the 
far shore in hundreds of landings during 
World War II. 

Adopting a tactic which had been thor- 
oughly discredited in the past by repeated 
failures, the Army developed amphibious 
operations to a fine point. DOWN RAMP 
tells the story of Army development of the 
landing operation and of the six Amphib- 
ian Engineer Brigades which got the troops 
on the beach and the supplies across it. 


$5.00 


DARK DECEMBER 
By ROBERT C. MERRIAM 


Here's the first complete study of the 
origins, planning and execution of the Ger- 
man drive through the Ardennes in winter 
1944—the Battle of the Bulge. Mr. Mer- 
riam, then a member of the Army His- 
torical Division, was with the 7th Armored 
Division during the Battle of the Bulge 
and saw a great deal of it first hand. He is 
also one of the authors of the five-volume 
history of the Battle prepared by the His- 
torical Division. His book is an accurate 
account of one of the bitterest and most 
dificult campaigns of the European war, 
and explodes a lot of legends which have 
grown up around it. 


$3.00 


Order from 
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tante special adviser” whose policy of ap- 
peasing Stalin at all costs brought about 
“grave injury to American moral integrity 
and national interests.” 

The Stuttgart speech by Secretary of 
State Byrnes, he believes, marked a realis- 
tic change for the better in American for- 
eign policy. The refusal to accept as final 
the Russian annexation of eastern Poland 
and the Polish annexation of eastern Ger- 
many, the all-out effort to revive the shat- 
tered economy of Germany and other na- 
tions of Western Europe, the end of Rus- 
sian appeasement,—all have brought hope 
and encouragement for Germany and the 
democratic nations of Europe. 

To make American aid effective, how- 
ever, Mr. Chamberlin insists that the na- 
tions of Europe must forget their interne- 
cine strife and hatred. They must unite, po- 
litically and economically, for their mutual 
welfare and to resist the encroachment of 
Soviet Russia. Free federation, he says, 
while difficult to achieve, “represents Eu- 
rope’s only chance to escape absorption by 
the Eurasian mass of the Soviet Union, 
to play again an independent role in world 
affairs. And perhaps a federated Europe 
represents America’s last chance to live 
in a world of freedom, order and security.” 
—Coronet Prestey W. Merton, ORC. 


Navies of Today—and Tomorrow 


JANE’S FIGHTING SHIPS. 1944-45 
(Corrected to April 1946). Edited by 
Francis E. McMurtrie. The Macmillan 
Co. 637 pages; Illustrated; $19.00. 


The publishers of Jane’s have brought 
out a new printing, somewhat revised, of 
the 1944-45 issue of their annual, in a 
somewhat unusual way: they have, ap- 
parently, printed by photo-offset process 
from a set of proofs of the English edition. 
This has its disadvantages. 

For one thing, photo-offset is not a very 
effective way of reproducing half-tone il- 
lustrations, since every little dot in the 
original half-tone, when photographed, be- 
comes slightly blurred. Moreover, passage 
of time has contributed to obsolescence of 
information. 

Poor Jane's has experienced plenty of the 
well known slings and arrows during the 
past decade. Besides troubles, common to 
all publishers, with shortages of paper, 
personnel, and printers’ time, and censor- 
ship, Jane's suffered the additional mis- 
fortune of having many of its plates blown 
up by a German bomb during the blitz. It 
has done well to keep appearing at all. 

But shortcomings must be noted. There 
are errors, such as a drawing showing the 
Sakawa class with nine 6-inch guns (the 
data table correctly states that they carried 
six). There are errors due to obsolescence 
of information; the editor surmises that the 
carrier Taiho was the third Yamato, con- 
verted; she is now known to have been the 
Shinonu. The Yamatos were much bigger 
and had 18.1-inch main batteries. 

The most serious shortcoming, because 
remediable, is that Jane's continues to print 
many ship-plans after they are obsolete or 








A STUDY 
OF HISTORY 


By ARNOLD TOYNBEE 
An abridgment 
By D. C. SOMERVELL 
This one-volume condensation of 
Toynbee’s mammoth six-volume study 
of history has been uniformly acclaimed 
a classic—a beautifully edited vol. 
ume which makes available for the first 
time the thought of a historian who will 


rank with the greatest of all time. 


$5.00 


Infantry Journal 
Manual Binder 


Keep your field manuals available 
and ready for easy reference. Use 
the special field manual binder avail- 
able at the Infantry Journal for the 
extremely reasonable price of 


$1.00 


AMERICAN MILITARY 
GOVERNMENT 


Its Or ganization & Policies 


By DR. HAJO HOLBORN 


A critical and comprehensive review of 
American Military Government during 
and since World War II. Dr. Holbom, 
a qualified historian and a close ob- 
server of AMG in both its planning and 
operative stages, thoroughly appraises 
the accomplishments of our Military 
Government, and analyzes carefully the 
political motives and objectives which 
lie behind it. 


$3.50 
Order from 


INFANTRY JOURNAL 


1115 - 17th St., N.W., * Washington 6, D. C. 
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VULNERABILITY TO 
ATOMIC BOMBS 


By ANSLEY J. COALE 


The first over-all consideration of 
the major military and industrial 
questions raised by the atomic bomb. 
Coale considers the reduction of vul- 
nerability under the terms of any ef- 
fective agreement which might be 
made to control the atom bomb, and 
under the terms of an effective agree- 
ment and unlimited armament. He 
outlines the new elements introduced 
by the atom bomb, examines the char- 
acteristics of the bomb, methods of 
delivery, possibilities of defense, and 
other methods of mass warfare— 


radiological and biological. 


And finally, he outlines the steps 
which must be taken to reduce our 


vulnerability. 


$2.00 


Order from 
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inaccurate, and simply prints others badly. 
Examples are those of the Richelieu, 
Gloire, and Pensacola classes. The plans 
given in Kafka’s and Pepperberg’s War- 
ships of the World are more detailed and 
more accurate, but the model-maker will! 
still need Jane’s, because it gives plan draw- 
ings as well as profiles. I should advise 
the mode!-maker, however, to get a copy of 
the original English edition if he can, be 
cause of its clearer half-tones. 

These shortcomings are relative and 
moderate, and I hope to be remedied in the 
future. They must be weighed against its 
virtues, which are still immense. 

The impressions that Jane's gives of the 
general state of naval affairs are as follows. 
In design, ships have been getting bigger 
and bigger for a given main armament, as 
a result of the ever-increasing load of anti 
aircraft guns and electronic equipment. Or 
to put it another way, navies have been re 
ducing the main armament of big guns and 
torpedoes on ships of a given size to make 
room for the new equipment. In an ex 
treme case—that of American heavy cruis 
ers carrying a main armament of nine 8 
inch guns—tonnage has increased in the 
last decade and a half roughly from nine 
thousand to seventeen thousand tons, al 
most double. You might expect that engi 
neering advances would enable a ship of a 
given size to carry more armament; but the 
trend has been in the opposite direction. 

The other strong impression left by the 
book is of the immense preponderance of 
U.S. naval strength over all competitors at 
present. Whether you count by numbers of 
ships in various classes, or by tonnage, the 
effective naval strength of this country 
works out to a little less than twice that 
of Great Britain, and fifteen to twenty 
times those of the next strongest naval 
powers: France, Italy, and Russia. And of 
these, Russia is weaker at sea than appears 
on paper because of the extreme age of 
many of her ships, and Italy is to be de- 
prived of much of her remaining fleet by 
the recently ratified treaty. In fact, the 
U.S. Navy is now, at least in equipment, 
clearly stronger than all the rest of the 
world’s navies combined. 

Such preponderance of strength, how- 
ever, is at best a deteriorating asset. There 
is little likelihood of much naval construc- 
tion anywhere in the world during the 
next decade or two, simply because the 
U.S. so clearly outclasses everybody in this 
respect. Even if we went to war in the near 
future, we might not use all the warships 
we have, for what would there be for them 
to do? But obsolescence is more rapid than 
ever nowadays; our vast fleet is inevitably 
doomed quietly to lose most of its value 
during the next decade or two, during 
which world naval construction will be 
confined to small experimental projects, 
and during which Jaze's will change but 
little from year to year. When and if a 
construction race starts again, it will, prob- 
ably, be with machines vastly different 
from anything we now know.—LieuTEN- 
ANT CoMMANDER L. SpraGue pe Camp. 





GUN BOOKS 


PRACTICAL DOPE 
ON THE .22 
By FRED NESS 


.22 rifle and 


all its wildcat variants—218, 219, the 


The inside word on the 


220 Swift and the host of cartridges 
which have grown up around the 220. 
For the man who has not kept in touch 
with developments in the small-bore field, 
PRACTICAL DOPE ON THE .22 will 
come as a terrific shock—if only because 
some of the variants on the old, familiar 
.22 caliber cartridge now developed twice 
the velocity of service ammunition com- 
bined with pin-point accuracy and almost 


incredible shocking power. 


$4.00 


RIMFIRE RIFLEMAN 
By EDWARDS BROWN 


RIMFIRE RIFLEMAN is a new ap- 
proach to the question of small-bore 
shooting—the first half of the book is 
devoted to a running narrative of a man 
and his son who take up small-bore shoot- 
ing as a hobby; the second half of the 
book is devoted to practical dope on rifles, 
ballistics, etc., which Mr. 
Brown has picked up in years of experi- 


cartridges, 


ence with small-bore target shooting 


$4.00 


Order from 
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One Continent Redeemed (Ramsey) .......... 2.50 
Operation in North Africon Waters .......... 5.00 
Pipeline to Battle (Rainier) 

Cloth edition 2.50. Fighting Forces edition .25 

Pacific Theater 
REGS Scctsckewcbcccdinaderosevsivaveuse 40 
The Assault (Marines on ‘two Sena) Bete 2.50 
Bridge to Victory (Handleman) .............- 2.00 
Capture of Attu: By Men Who Fought There 

Cloth edition 2.00. Fighting Forces edition .25 
The Fight at Pearl Harbor (Clark) ......... 25 
General Wainwright's Story (Wainwright & 

RE aceite a , Age 3.00 
a ee eee 3.00 
Guadalcanal Diary (Tregaskis) 

Cloth edition 2.50. Fighting Forces edition .25 

ee a ee See eee ae .35 
Hard Way ‘Home eat cree RGeena be kame 3.50 
interrogation of Japanese Officials (G.P.O.) 

de. Se OF icebenwchde end eee 1.50 
sland Victory (Marshall) 

Cloth edition 2.00. Fighting Forces edition .25 
| Saw the Fall of the Philippines (Romulo) 3.00 

See The Philippines Rise (Romulo) 2.75 
The Last Chapter (Pyle) ........ 2.50 
dk ee eee 2.00 
Men on Bataan (Hersey) ...............-.05- 2.50 
Pe ns caved deeb nrawd .50 

Marines in Action 
Betio Beachhead (Holcomb & Vandegrift) . 2.50 

_ 2). ae 5.00 
The I iiss a aod nbdin cence 3.00 

he Long and the Short and the Tall Yaseen, 3.00 
Mor nes At War (Crane) . ; 3.00 
On To Westward (Sherrod) . i a a is 3.00 
AR +e and A Star (Monks & Falter) ........ 2.75 

mper Fidelis (Marines in Pacific—1942-45) .. 4.50 


U Marines on Iwo Jima (Five Marine Combat 


ee) CE Sh Pree oe 25 
mmon Valor (Six Marine Combat 
PS 3.00 
Navy in Action 
rica’s Navy in World War Il ............ 25 
e Report—Pearl Harbor te the Coral Sea 
. .. 2a. Vol. | 3.50 
e Report—Vol. I! (Atlantic War) ........ 3.50 
» Report—Vol. Ill (Middle Phase) 5.00 
e for Leyte Gulf (Woodward) ............ 4.00 
British Navy's Air Arm (Rutter) .............. 25 
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Carrier War (Jensen) ........... 2.50 
Destroyers in Action .......+-+-- - 2.50 
The Navy's Air War (Ed. by Buchanan) 3.50 
The Navy's Wor (Pratt) .. ~ 2.75 
Queen of the Flat-tops (Johnston) mae 3.00 
They Were Expendable (White) 

Cloth edition 2.00. Fighting Forces edition .25 
This is the Navy (Cant) .25 

Unit Histories 

Battle of Germany (84th Division) 5.00 
Children of Yesterday (24th Division) 3.00 
Down Ramp (Heavey) 5.00 


Forging the Thunderbolt (History of the Armored 


Pi a ae IC pee ER 4.00 
History of 2d Engineer Special Brigade 6.00 
Marsmen in Burma (Randolph) .. 6.50 | 
One Damned Island After Another (7th Air Ferce) 3.75 


Report After Action (103d Infantry Division)... 3.00 
347th Infantry Pictorial Review 4.00 
Thunderbolt Across Europe (83d Div.) 3.50 
Timberwolf (104th Division) 4.00 
324th Regiment [Inf.) , 4.00 
With the 114th Regt. in E.T.O 2.00 
274th Regiment (70th Div.) (Snow Ridges & 
Pillboxes) (Col. Cheves) 5.00 


BACKGROUND OF THE WAR AND 


PEACE 
One World 
Balance of Tomorrow (Strausz-Hupé) 3.50 
| The Ciano Diaries (Ciano) wei 1.98 
Freedom: Its Meaning (Anshen) .... 4.00 
Future of American Secret Intelligence (Pettee) 2.00 
Geography of the Peace (Spykman) 2.75 
History of the World Since 1914 .. . 1,00 
Human Nature and Enduring Peace (Murphy) . 3.50 
New Slavery (Nickerson) 3.50 
One World (Willkie) ; 2.00 
Outline History of Europe, 1815 to 1944 ... 75 
Pillars of Peace [Army Information School) 1.00 
Place of War in History 75 
Signposts of Experience (Snow) 2.75 
Time for Decision (Welles) 3.00 





BEST SELLING NOVELS 


The Infantry Journal Book Service stocks 
the best in modern fiction. It can furnish 
you with any best seller in print. 


America 
America and War (Col. French) ... 5.00 
America’s Foreign Policies (Bailey) .... .25 


America's Strategy in World Politics (Spykman) 3.75 


American Past (Butterfie!d) 10.00 
Hawaii: The 49th State (Clark) 3.00 
Inside U.S.A. (Gunther) 5.00 
ee WI I is ccdecnddacecseees 1.49 
U. S. Foreign Policy (Lippmann) .... 25 


U. S. and Its Place in World Aficirs 
(Nevins & Hacker) ...... ‘ 3.25 


U. S. Wor Aims (Lippmann) .. 1.50 
Asia and the Pacific 
China: A Short History (Lattimore) 3.00 
East and West of Suez (Badeou) .. 25 
Filipinos and Their Country (Porter). . o ae 
Gandhi and Stalin (Fischer) 2.50 
Introduction to India (Moraes and Stimson) a" 
Korea Looks Ahead (Grajdanzev) ... : .25 
Pacific Islands in War ard Peace ¢ (Keesing) : .25 
Revolt in Asia (Robert Payne) . 3.50 
Solution in Asia (Lattimore) .......... 2.00 
Wartime China (Stewart) ...........00-000e 2S 
British Empire 
A Roving Commission (Churchill) 1.75 
East of Malta—West of Suez (Bartimeus) .. ... 2.50 
Empire in the Changing World (Hancock) . 25 
The English People (Brogan) .......... 3.00 
Introducing Australia (Grattan) ......... 3.00 | 


Report on India (Raman) 
Cloth edition 2.50. Fighting Forces edition 


Europe 


The Balkans : 

Balkan Background (Newman) 

Barbed Wire Surgeon (Weinstein) 

The Middle East (Ben-Horin) 

The Netherlands Edited by 
Landheer) 


Bartholomew 


We Cannot Escape History (Whitaker) 
| Pp 


Cloth edition 2.75. Fighting Forces edition 


Germany 


American Military Gov't in Germany (Zink 
The German Army (Rosinski) 
Hitler's Second Army (Vagts) 
Cloth edition 1.00. Fighting Forces edition 


Last Days of Hitler (Trevor-Roper 


The Nazi State (Ebenstein) 
Cloth edition 2.75. Fighting Forces edition 
Next Germany 
Japan 
History of Japan (Latourette) 


Japan and the Japanese (from Fortune) 
Japan's Military Masters (Lory) 
Cloth edition 2.50. Fighting Forces edition 


| The Jap Soldier (Goodfriend) 


Our Enemy Japan (Fleisher) 

Cloth edition 2.00. Fighting Forces edition 
Through Japanese Eyes (Tolischus) 

Cloth edition 2.00. Fighting Forces edition 
Trave er From Tokyo (Morris) 


USSR 


Development of the Soviet Economic System 
Guide to the Soviet Union (Mandel) 

Russia (Pores) 

The Russian Army (Kerr) 

The Soviet For East (Mandel) 

Soviet Spies (Hirsch) 

Through the Russian Back Door (Lauderback) 


Guidebooks and Atlases 


Atlas of Global Geography (Raisz) 
Encyclopedia Britannica World Atlas 
Look at America 

A War Atlas for Americans 


| Webster's Collegiate Dictionary 





THE ARMY 


Doolittle Report 

Soldier Poem (Lanham) 

Story of West Point (Dupuy) 
West Point (Crane & Kieley) 


Air Forces 


Aviation Annual of 1947 
Army Flyer (Arnold & Eaker) 
Guide to A.A.F 
Cloth edition 2.50. Paper edition 
Official History of the A.A.F. (Major McCoy) 
Winged Mars (Cuneo) Vol. | 
Winged Mars Vol. II (The Air Weapon 
1914-1917) 
Winged Warfare (Arnold and Eaker) 


Ground Forces 


Army Ground Forces (What You Should Know 
About) (Greene) 

He's in the Paratroops Now (Rathmore) 

War on Wheels (Kutz) 


THE NAVY 


American Sea Power Since 1775 

(Ed. by Allan Wescott) 
Annapolis Today (Banning) 
Book of the Navy (Roberts & Brentano) 
Command at Sea (Cope) . 
Mahan on Sea Power (Livezey) 
Naval Officer's Guide (Forster & Cady) 
Naval Reserve Guide (Forster & Cady) 
Now Heor This (Kelly and Motley) 
Secret Missions (Zacharias) 
Toword a New Order of Sea Power 





25 


3.50 
2.75 
3.50 
3.50 


5.00 


25 


4.00 
3.00 


25 
2.75 


25 
25 


4.50 
25 


25 
25 


25 


25 
2.75 


6.00 
5.00 

25 
2.75 
2.50 
1.00 
2.75 


3.50 
12.50 


.12.50 


1.00 
5.00 


5.00 
2.50 


25 


.. 10,00 


2.50 


5.00 
3.00 


5.00 
2.75 
3.00 
2.75 
3.50 
3.50 
2.50 
4.00 
3.75 


(Sprout) 3.75 
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THE MARINE CORPS 


History of the U.S.M.C. (Metcalf) 
Your Morine Corps in World War Ii 
(Leatherneck) 


5.50 


MILITARY THOUGHT AND STRATEGY 


Air Power and Total War (Caldwell) 
Ampt 
(Keys 


Ar ; weer silahe 
Arms and Policy (Nickerson) 

Army of the Future (de Gaulle) 

Art of Wor (Sun-Tzu) 

Art of War on Land (Burne) 

Axis Grand Strategy (Compiled by Farago) 
Combined rations 

Defense (Von Leeb) 

Douhet and Aerial Warfare (Sig sud) 
Framework of Battle (Burr) 

Frederick the Great (Phillips) 
Fundamentals of Naval Warfare (Levert 


Generals and Generalship (Wavell) 
Its Diseases & Their Cure 
Guide to Noval Strategy (Brodie) 
Iimpoct of Wor 
Landing O (Vagts) 
The Living Thoughts of Clausewitz 
Fighting Forces edition 
Jomini's Art of War 
Makers of Modern Strategy (Earle) 
Maneuver in War (Willoughby) 
Military Staff: Its History and Development 
(Hittle) 
Napoleon and Modern War (Lanza) 


Generalship 


Herring) 


verations 


National Security and the General Staff (Nelson) 


Nature of Modern Warfare (Folls) 

On War (Clausewitz) 

Principles of War (Clausewitz) 
Reveries on the Art of War (De Saxe) 
Roots of Strategy (Phillips) . 

Studies on War (Infantry Journal) 
Surprise in War (Erfurth) 

There Will Be No Time (Borden) 

Use of Air Power (Blunt) 

War and National Policy (A Syllabus) 


MILITARY TRAINING 


General 


1.219: Photography 
8-225: Dental Technicians 


21-26: Advanced Map and Aerial Photo Reading 


21-510: Army Arithmetic , 
Army Officer's Notebook (Morgan) : 
Cadence System of Close Order Drill (Lentz) . 
27-250: Cases on Military Government .. 
Combat Communications (Allen) . 
Combat First Aid 
Combat Intelligence (Schwien) . 
Combined FSR and SOFM rom 100-5, 
100-20 and 101-5) 


PM bd06n date cenccenmiehl 
21-30 Conventional Signs, Symbols, 
Abbreviations (Military) 
21.40: Defense Against Chemical Attack . 


and 


Defense Against Chemical Warfare (Restricted) 


Drill and Evolutions of the Band (Reynolds) 
Driver Training (McCloskey) 


21-25: Elementary Map and Aerial Photo Reading 


21-1}: First Aid for Soldiers ..... 
Front-Line Intelligence (Chandler and Robb) 
Gas Warfare (Waitt) 


Cloth edition 2.75. Fighting Forces edition 


Guerrilla Warfare (levy) ..... 
How to Abandon Ship (Banigan) 


Cloth edition 1.00. Fighting Forces edition 


Identification (Insignia of all Armies) 
21-6: List of W.D. Publications 
21-15: 
New |. D. R., 1946 

Cloth edition 1.25. Paper edition 
Insignia of the Services (Brown) 
26-5: Interior Guard Duty 
Keep ‘Em Rolling (McCloskey) .. 
Map and Aerial Photo Reading Complete .. 


Map Reading for the Soldier (Goodfriend) did 
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Warfare and Combined Operations 


100-10, 
100-20: Command and Employment of Air Power 
Control of Venereal Disease (Vonderlehr and 


Individual Clothing and Equipment .... 


2.50 


1.50 
3.09 
3.50 
2.09 
1.590 
2.59 
3.59 
2.09 
1.50 
1.75 
3.00 
1.59 
5.99 


Medical Soldier's Handbook .......... 1.00 
27-5: Military Government .........+-++-+++++ 15 
| Military Medical Manual ..........+.-.++-++- 4.59 


1.99 | 


1.09 
2.75 
2.59 
5.09 


.25 
2.50 
3.75 
3.00 


2.50 
1.50 
5.00 
1.25 
1.95 
1.50 
1.50 
3.00 

25 
1.50 
2.50 
2.00 
1.00 


65 
45 
25 
29 
.59 
75 
20 
35 
25 
2.00 


1.50 
-20 


25 
-35 
25 
1.590 
25 
-20 
5 
2.50 


25 
25 


25 
2.50 
1.59 

20 


1.00 
1.50 
10 
.50 
1.50 
1.00 





Military and Naval Recognition Book (Bunkley) 3.09 


Military Preventive Medicine (Durham) .... 3.25 
21-10: Military Sanitation and First Aid 40 
pas CINE oc chcnc coauchecqcnese ws -15 
ee CU ee sas Sduaewiconeuied 2.59 
Officer's Manual (Moss) ...... 2.50 
100-5: Operations ...... 59 
1-705: Physical Fitness for Flying 25 
35-20: Physical Training .50 
21-20: Physical Training . 75 
Platoon Record Book ................ .59 
Preventive Maintenance 1.00 
Quartermaster Emergency Handbook 1.09 
Riot Control (Wood) ....... 2.09 
Secret and Urgent (Pratt) .. 1.09 
Sergeant Terry Bull . 25 
Dt CEE. 5 Causes andun hiime cahkewe® .20 
101-5: SOFM Staff and Combat Orders .... -25 
Spies and Saboteurs (What the Citizen Should 
Know About) (Irwin & Johnson) 2.59 
Squad Record Book .............. -25 
State Defense Force Manual oe 1.09 
20-15: Tents and Tent Pitching 29 
21-22: Watermanship .. 5 
Infantry 
Combat Problems for Small Units 1.09 
Essentials of Infantry Training 
Cloth edition 2.50. Paper edition 1.59 
7-25: Hq. Co., Intel., & Sig. Comm. 15 
Heavy Weapons Manvol . 2.59 
Infantry Attacks (Rommel) ...... 3.09 
EE Gi ND Wicv nc ccwenecsts 3.09 
72-20: Jungle Warfare vas silabices awe ate eres 25 
Military Ski Manual (Harper) . ' 2.09 
3-375: Portable Flame Throwers Mi ond ‘MIAI .20 
PT re Pere 25 
21-75: Scouting, Patrolling and Sniping ...... 30 


9-1535: Sights, M4 and M3 (For 60mm. and 81mm. 
Mortar Matériels) Sights M2A3, M2Al, M2 


eee ee 10 
11-431: Target Range Communication Systems .. 10 
Air Forces 
Roger Wilco: ABC of Radio for Flyers ........ 2.50 
5-240: Aerial Photography ...........-...0++- 39 
Aircraft Mathematics (Walling and Hill)...... 1.75 

Aircraft Navigation (Sewart, Nichols, Walling, 

a Gee Bi, Se See ae ee 2.00 
Air Navigation (Zim) ................+. 3.99 
IT 9 sg BEC eet nl a oleh 25 
ee CE Oe WO fb nda bv cenccenstncens 5.00 
Basic Math for Aviation (Ayres) .............. 3.25 
Bombardmeni Aviation (Ayling) .............. 2.59 
Celestial Navigation (A.W.T.1.) 1.00 
Codes and Ciphers (Morgon) ...............- .60 
Combat Aviation (Ayling) .............0.005. 2.50 
Electrical Principles (Stone) ...............05: 1.25 
tees Te CN ks on cnicaesads neebeces 49 
Elements of Aeronautics (Pope & Ellis) ........ 3.75 
Engine Principles (Etchison) .............+-++- 1.75 
Flight Crew Training Program (A.W.T.1.)....  .25 
Filet Principios GOOTME. «.0cccscccnyeccvenes 69 
Hydraulic Principles (Etchison) ............... 1.09 
Instructor's Manual (Morgan) ...........-.6+. 25 
Jordanoff's Illustrated Aviation Dictionary .... 3.50 
Loading and Cruising (Ford) ..........-....-- 1.00 
1-900: Mathematics for Air Crew Trainees .... .25 
Mechanical Principles (Crites) ................ .60 
Mechanics Handbook (A.W.T.1.) ............ .69 
Navigation Principles (Blackburn) ............ 1.75 
Northern Routes (A.W.T.1.} “ 25 
Of Instruments and Things (Straith) aitectues .25 
fe PS reno 1.59 
Radio Operating (Stone) .............6-0005- .60 
Radio Principles (Stone) » Feu tPee ek 1.00 
Refueling the Airplane (Thomas) Ane EE Peo .25 
Stock Clerk's Manual (Brock) ..............-. 1.00 
Take ‘er Up Alone, Mister (Tibbits) .......... 2.50 
Use of Numbers (Morgan) ...............555- .60 
Weather Principles (Kraght) ..............-- 1.00 

Armored Forces 
17-5: Armored Force Drill ............s0000-- 15 
17-27: Armored 8lmm. Mortar Squad and Plat. .20 
17-42: Armored Infantry Battalion ............ 25 


| Armored Warfare (Lectures on FSR lil) (F 





17-40: Armored Infantry Company 


ef 
2-7: Cavalry Drill Regulations, Mechanized 
2-20: Cavalry Recon. Troop, Mechanized 
2-15: Employment of Cavalry 
Pv ccccckécaet ovevauesumena 
Machine Warfare (Fuller) 

Cloth edition 2.50. Fighting Forces edi: on 


| Modern Reconnaissance (Cavalry Journal) 


| 9-1250: Ord. Maint.: 





37mm. Gun Matériel 
(Tank) MS and Mé ........... ; 
2-30: Recon. Squadron. Mechanized .... 
18-20: Tact. Employment of T.D. Plat. Self-Prop 
18-5: Tact. Emoloy. Tank Destroyer Unit 
18-24: TD Pioneer Platoon 
18-22: TD Recon. Platoon ............ 
Tank Fighter Team (Gerard) 
Tanks (Icks) . 


Engineers 


5-10: Engr. FM Construction and Routes of 

Communication 
5-25: Engr. 
5-15: Engr. 
5-6: Engr. 
5-35: Engr. 


FM Explosives and Demolitions 
FM Field Fortifications 
FM Oper. of Engr. 
FM Reference Data ........ 
5-5: Engr. FM Troops and Operations 
21-105: Engr. Soldiers Handbook ..... 
Engineer Training Notebook (Official) . 
5-315: Fire Protection by Troop Org. in T/O 
5-296: Ground Water Supply for Mil. Oper 
5-271: Light Stream-Crossing Equipage .... 
8-220: Medical Dept. Soldiers Handbook 
5-475: Military Diving ................ 
“.2°0: Military Pipeline System ....... 
5-310: Military Protective Constr. Against ae 
Attack 


Field Units 


5-275: Pneumatic Pontoon Bridge M3 . 
5-274: Portable Steel Highway Bridges H-10 
ET Babies tvbedauraeweds sioncin 
5-272: Steel Treadway Bridge Equipage M2 
5-236: Surveying Tables ................ 
5-230: Topographic Drafting .......... 
8-285: Treatment of Casualties from Chemical 
eee caine: sly wile angieienna iat 
5-273: 25-ton Pontoon Bridge Model 1940. 
5-295: Water Supply and Water Purification 
5-297: Well Drilling 


Psychology and Leadership 


All But Me and Thee (Cooke) .............. 
Educational Psychology (Pintner, Ryan, West, 
Se EY ira Ban Sc coe bab ec cowsactes 
a eh ree erry 
Leadership for American Army Leaders (Munson) 

Management and Morale (Roethlisberger) 
Peace of Mind (Liebman) 
Psychiatry in War (Mira) ..........-.0055 
Psychology for the Armed Services (Edited by 

Ree oo eer er ee 
Psychology for the Fighting Man 

Cloth edition 1.50. Paper edition .. 

Psychology for the Returning Serviceman . 
Psychology and the Soldier (Cepeland) ... 
The Second Forty Years (Stieglitz) 


x 
1.50 
15 
25 


1.50 
10 
2 
AS 
25 
ih 


75 
0 
35 
20 
35 
AS 
20 
50 
30 
AS 
20 
oh) 
AS 
40 


20 
AS 


AS 
AS 
40 


AS 
30 
55 
35 


2.75 


75 
25 
25 
2.50 
2.59 
2.75 


4.00 


Weapons and Weapon Training 


Ammunition (Johnson & Haven) 
9-1900: Ammunition, General ............ 
Amateur Gun Craftsman (Howe) 
Armament and History (Fuller) 
Automatic Weapons of the World 
23-25: Bayonet 
Black Powder Snapshots ..............-- 
23-55: Browning M.G. Cal. 30 


9-226: Browning M.G. Caliber .50 M2, 
Watercooled and mounts ...........-- 
23-65: Browning M.G. Cal. 50, Hb. M2 .. 


Colt-Dragoon Pistols (Carl Metzger) : 
Common Sense Shotgun Shooting (Haven) 

Complete Guide to Hand Loading (Sharpe) . 
Comprehensive Smell Arms Manuol 
Crow Shooting (Popowski) ...........+-+: 
Firearms of the Confederacy .. 
For Permanent Victory (Johnson & Haven) . 
Great Shooting Stories (Ludlum) 
Gun Core and Repair (Chapel) 
Gun Digest (Jacobs) 
Guns and Gunning 


INFANTRY JOURNAL 


5.00 
25 
4.00 
2.50 
7.59 
10 
5.00 
50 


AS 
25 
3.00 
6.00 
8.00 
2.00 
2.50 
12.50 
2.50 
3.00 
3.75 
1,25 
5.00 


Rimfire 
Sharp 
Shotat 
Shotat 
Single 
9-199 
Sporti 
Story 
23-40 
M 
23-41 
23-10 
23-5 
23-6: 
Walt! 
Wea 
Wear 
Wher 
Whit 
Wild 





J5 
25 
25 
2.50 
2.59 
2.75 


4.00 


25 
25 
2.00 
2.95 


» s Notebook (Hatcher) 

to Shoot the U. S. Army Rifle 

e Gunner's Handbook (Coates) 
Military Explosives 

y Small Arms (Smith) 
Gunsmithing (Boker) 
Gunsmith (2 vols) per set 


Loading Rifle 
sok of Small Arms (Smith) Volume | .... 
rdnance Field Maintenance 
ace Field Guide, Vol. 1 (Restricted) .... 
ance Field Guide, Vol. tl (Restricted) ... 
ance Field Guide, Vol. Il! (Restricted) ... 
Ordnance Field Manual 
5: Ord. Maint: Thompson Submachine Gun, 
al. 45, M1928A1 
tical Dope on the .22 (Fred Ness) 
tical Manual for Guns (Decker) 
in America 
fles and Machine Guns of the World's Armies 
lohnson) 
Cloth edition 7.50. Fighting Forces edition .25 
nfire Rifleman 
arp's Rifle (Smith) 
tgunning in the Lowlands (Holland) ...... 
Shotgunning in the Uplands (Holland) .... . 7.80 
Single Shot Rifles (Grant) 
9.1990: Small Arms Ammunition 
Sporting Guns (O'Connor) 
Story of Weapons and Tactics (Wintringham) .. 
23-40: Thompson Submachine Gun, Col. 45 
M1928A1 
23-41: Submachine Gun, Cal. .45-M3 
23-10: U. S. Rifle Caliber 30, M1903 
23-5: Recoilless Rifle Cal. 30 Ml ... 
23-6: U. S. Rifle Caliber 30, M1917 
Walther Pistols (Smith) 
Weapons of World War II 
Weapons for the Future (Johnson & Haven) . 
When the Dogs Bark ‘‘Treed"’ (Baker) .. 
Whitney Firearms 
Wild-Cat Cartridges 


2.50 
2.50 


2.25 


MILITARY ADMINISTRATION 


Army Recipes . 
12-250: Administration 
100-10: Administration 
Administration of the Army (Official)......... 
12-220: Administration: The Division and 
Larger Installations 
12-255: Administration Procedure 
14-904: Accounting for Lost, Damaged and 
Stolen Property 
14-210: Accounting for Public Funds .. 
Army Food and Messing ................++6 
14-509: Army Pay Tables 
Army Personnel System (Official) 
Army Writer (Klein) 
Articles of War (Tillotson) 
Battery Duties 
Company Administration 
Company Duties 
12-253: Correspondence (with supp.) p 
Court-Martial Practical Guide (McCarthy) ...... 
14-502: Enlisted Men's Pay and Allowances ... 
12-235: Enlisted Pers: Discharge and Release 
from Active Duty 
12-238: Enlisted Personnel Retirement 
Fourth Horseman (Doherty) .... 
Group Feeding (Kaiser) 
ndex to A.R. (Official) 
awful Action of State Mil. Forces (Holland) 
Cloth edition 3.00. Paper edition 
Manual for Courts-Martial 
Military Justice for the Field Soldier (Wiener) 1.00 
Occupation of Enemy Territory (Public 
Opinion Quarterly) 
14-501: Officer's Pay and Allowances 
Practical Manual of Martial Law (Wiener) .. 
’-236: Preparation of Separation Forms 
4-1010: Property Auditing Procedures 
0: Rules of Land Warfare 
12-230: Service Record 
Soldier and His Family 
lier and the Law (McComsey & Edwards) .. 
S.O.P. for a Regimental Adjutant 
You're Going Overseas (Barker) 
03: Travel Allowances and W.D. Personnel 
251: Treaties Governing Land Woarfore .. 
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MILITARY HISTORY 
War Through the Ages 


Alexander of Macedon (Lamb) 

Beginning of the U.S. Army (Jacobs) ........ 
Caesar's Gallic Campaigns 

Du Picq's Battle Studies 

Fifteen Decisive Battles (Creasey) 


Genghis Khan (Lamb) 


Indian-Fighting Army (Downey) 
Masters of Mobile Warfare (Colby) .... 


Military Institutions of the Romans (Vegetius) .. 


Modern War (What the Citizen Should Know 
About) (Pratt) 

175 Battles (Show & Vestal) 

Short History of the Army and Navy (Pratt) .... 

Warfare (Spaulding, Wright, Nickerson) 

War Through the Ages (Montross) 

World Military History, Outline of (Mitchell) 


Early American Wars 


American Campaigns (Steele) Vol. | 
American Campaigns (Steele) Vol. 
America in Arms (Palmer) 

Big Sky (Guthrie) 

Blood Brother (Arnold) 

| Fought With Custer (Hunt) 

Patriot Battles (Azoy) 

Soldiers in the Philippines (Sexton) 
Story of the Little Big Horn (Graham) 
They Were Not Afraid to Die (Azoy) . 
U. S. Army in War and Peace (Spalding) 
Wor of 1812 (Adams) ; 


MODERN LIBRARY BOOKS 


The Infantry Journal Book Service stecks 
most of the titles in the Modern Library 
series. For a list of all Modern Library 
books write the Book Service. Modern Li- 
brary books are $1.25 a copy; Modern 
Library Giants are $1.95 a copy; Illustrated 
Modern Library books are $2.50 a copy. 


Civil War 


Abraham Lincoln and the Fifth Column (Milton) 

Cloth edition 3.75. Fighting Forces edition 
American Illiad (Eisenschiml & Newman) 
Conflict (Milton) 

Cloth edition 3.50. Fighting Forces edition 
Experiment in Rebellion (Dowdey) ........ 
House Divided (Ben Ames Williams) . 
Lee’s Lieutenants (Freeman) 3 volumes, 
Letters From Lee's Army (Blackford) . 
Lincoln the President (Randall), 2 vols 
Memoirs of a Volunteer (Beatty) 
Reveille in Washington (Leech) 
Scarlet Patch (Lancaster) 

Strategy in the Civil War (Deaderick) 
Three Days (Langstreet) 

Touched With Fire (Howe) .... 
Volunteer’s Adventures (DeForest) 

Wor Years With Jeb Stuart (Blackford) . 


each .. 


World War | 


Americans vs. Germans (By American Soldiers) 
Fighting Tanks 1916-32 (Jones, Rarey, Icks) . 
Great Soldiers of the First World War (DeWeerd) 
The Lost Battalion (Johnson and Pratt) 

Report on Demobilization (Mock & Thurber) .. 
With Pershing in Mexico (Toulmin) 


BIOGRAPHIES 


An American Doctor's Odyssey (Heiser) 

Big Yankee (Blanfort) 

Great Soldiers of the Second World War 
(DeWeerd) 

John J. Pershing—My Friend and Classmate 
(Andrews) ; . 


25 
5.00 


25 | 
3.75 | 
5.00 
5.00 
3.50 
7.50 
3.50 
3.75 
3.00 
2.50 


3.00 
3.00 
3.00 


25 
. 2.50 
25 
25 
3.00 
2.09 


| The Absolute Weapon: 





| 1-231: 
| First Year College Chemistry (Lewis) 

| First Year College Physics . 

| Fishes and Shells of the Pacific World 





Madame Curie (Eve Curie) 
McNair: Educator of an Army (Kahn) 


| Montgomery (Moorehead) 


Soldier of Democracy: Eisenhower (Davis) 
Thomas Jefferson (Lehman) 


THE ATOMIC AGE 


Atomic Power & World 
Order (Brodie) 
Atomic Energy (Smyth) 


| Dawn Over Zero (Laurence) 


Explaining The Atom (Hecht) 

Journal of Immunology .. 

Must Destruction Be Our Destiny (Brown) 

Nucleonics (U. S. Navy) 

One World or None (American Scientists) 

Operation Crossroads (Official Photos) 

Our Atomic World (Los Alamos scientists) . 

Problem of Reducing Vulnerability to A-Bomb 
(Coale) 

Report on International Control of Atomic Energy 


SCIENCE 


Animals of the Pacific World 

1-240: Arctic Manual 

Arctic Manual (Stefansson) 

Birds of the Philippines 

Elementary Weather for Pilot Trainees 


(Nichols and Bartsch) 
Cloth edition 2.50, Fighting Forces edition 


| Handbook of Elementary Physics (Lindsav) 


How to Live in the Tropics (Hunt) . 
How to Use Your Eyes at Night 
Insects of the Pacific World (Curran) 
Cloth edition 3.75. Fighting Forces editio 
Native Peoples of the Pacific World (Keesing) 
Cloth edition 3.00. Fighting Forces edition 
Navigation for Marines and Aviators (Polowe) 
Pacific Ocean Handbook (Mears) 


| The Pacific World (Osborn) 


Cloth edition 3.50. Fighting Forces edition 
Plant Life of the Pacific World (Merrill) 

Cloth edition 3.50. Fighting Forces edition 
Primer of Celestial Navigation (Favill) 
Reptiles of the Pacific World (Loveridge) 
Rockets and Jets (Zim) 

Rockets & Space Travel (Ley) 
Survival 

Cloth edition 1.50. Fighting Forces edition 
Treasury of Science (Edited by H. Shapley) 
What to Do Aboard a Transport (Group of 

Scientists) 
Cloth edition 1.50. Fighting Forces edition 


SPORTS 


Bait Casting With a Thermometer 
Fishing Tackle Digest 

Fly Fishing . , 

Gin Rummy (Jacoby) 

Hunting In the Rockies (O'Connor) 


LANGUAGE BOOKS 


Army Talk (Colby) 

Blitz French (Nicot) 

Blitz German {Brandt) . 

Civil and Military German (Peffer) 

Current Spanish (Martinez) 

English for the Armed Forces (Cook & Trevethick) 

French Dictionary for the Soldier (Henivus) 

French Grammar (Du Mont) 

German Dictionary for the Soldier (Henius) 

German Grammar (Greenfield) 

Invitation to French (Madrigal & Launay) 

Invitation to Spanish (Madrigal & Madrigal) 

Italian-English—English-Italian Dictionary 
(Wessely) 

Italian Sentence Book [Henius) 

The Loom of Language (Bodmer) 

30-257: Military Dictionary English-Portuquese 

30-250: Military Dictionary Spanish-Enclish 

Modern Military Dictionary (Barber & Bond) 

Russian-English- 
(Hugo) , 

Spanish Dictionary (Henius) 


English-Russian Dictionary 


| Spanish Dictionary for the Soldier (Henius) 
| Spanish Grammar (Greenfield) 


Speech for the Military (Brembeck & Rights) 





Che INFANTRY JOURNAL 





has the revolutionary 


NEW INDOOR TARGET GUN 











Developed by 





MELVIN M. JOHNSON, Jr. 


(famous military arms inventor, 
President, Johnson Automatics) 











Here is the first indoor target gun ever 
made that 1s actually accurate enough for 
serious indoor shooting. Not an air rifle, 
not a firearm, it is virtually as accurate 
as a fine rifle at ranges up to 30 feet. 
Yet so safe that the pellet will not break 
the skin if you hold your hand in front 
of the muzzle. 











Rear Peep Ssight—=military-target-shooting 
type—adjusts for elevation. Front sight 
adjusts for windage. Actual conditions 
of target rifle shooting are reproduced. 


FINE RIFLE 


Real rifle quality in looks, too—as 
well as performance. Adjustable front 





ideal for 


ACCURACY— 


serious target competition 


and rear sights (for windage and eleva- 
tion) —all metal parts of fine blued steel 
—rugged stock of highly polished plastic. 


Packaged with a complete home 
shooting gallery, too Every package 
includes a novel indoor target range~ 
65 rounds of re-usable Johnson Micro- 
Match Precision Pellets — extra pro- 


pulsion unit—shot-saver $ l 5-00 


backstop. 















Y 



































93999 


Ordinary 8-8 shot (new, never used) 


S-shot group at 25 feet. 
% inch spread, Corre- 
sponds to a 3 inch group 
at 100 yards. Here is true 
rifle accuracy right in 
your own home. 


10-shet group at 25 feet. 
% inch spread. All fir- 
i by one operator, 
using sights, firing from 
bench rest, with elbow 
and forearm support. 


40-shot group at 25 feel. 


Vertical spread: 4% inch. 
Horizontal: 9/16 inch. 


Here’s proof this new 


gun gives you serious, 


indoor target practice. 





Johnson Micro-Match pellets (re-used many times) 
Another reason for the Johnson Indoor Target 
Gun’s superb accuracy Johnson Micro-Match 
Pellets are actual steel ball bearings—no flaws 
to cause “flyers”. 65 with each gun. 
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the simple, honest report on war by an infantryman—the 
best soldier-writing to come out of World War H— 


COMPANY COMMANDER 


By Charles B. MacDonald 


Pierre | 











Charles B. MacDonald came to the 2d Infantry Division as a replacement company com- 
mander in September, 1944—and stayed with an infantry company (with time out for a 
wound and evacuation) for the rest of the war. COMPANY COMMANDER is his story 
---and by the time you've finished it, the men of Company I and Company G will be your 
friends, and winter warfare an old experience of your own. 


$3.00 
THE HARD WAY HOME 


By Colonel William C. Braly 


Colonel Bill Braly was chief of operations in the defense of Corregidor. He was decorated 
for his part in that operation—and he was among the first Americans captured by the Japa- 
nese. 

THE HARD WAY HOME is his story—and the stories of thousands of American and 
Allied prisoners of war in Jap prison camps. For three and a half years—from the fall of 
the Rock until VJ-Day—Colonel Braly lived as a POW—for much of that time he was 
“hancho” or a group leader—“general coordinator and harmonizer (if possible) for his 


squad of, for example, thirty colonels who hated the hell out of everything connected with 
prison camp life.” 


THE HARD WAY HOME is an almost incredible story—of a continual battle for self- 
respect, of humor, vitality, sheer courage among the men who lived for years under a 


regime of brutality and cold-blooded murder. And few other books give the reader the 
same insight into the mind and ‘~ customs of the Japanese. 
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